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Today ...There’s 
an Easier Way! 








... to Stretch the School Food Budget 


It took the Blacksmith’s strong right arm Aours and quality, but in ease, simplicity and economy f 
to repair the broken wagon spring a hundred of preparation. 
years ago. Today the same job can be finished in Every Gumpert food specialty is pre-tested for | 
minutes—better, stronger—with modern welding. uniform results. When you use them you take no § 
School feeding methods, too, have changed for chances. All are measured and packaged to yield 
the better, and Gumpert has been a pioneer in an exact, pre-determined number of servings, with| . 
developing many major advancements. no waste. 
Out of our continuous study of group feeding, Save time and money, and stretch that food 
come products that are miles ahead of their fore- budget. Try the Gumpert Line in ’49. Look for the 
runners—not only in finer, richer taste, texture | Gumpert Man—it pays! . 
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300 Products to Aid Restaurants and Institutions 
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Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Dehydrated) Numerous Other Cooking Aids 
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Drexel School—Cicero, Illinois 
Perkins & Will, architects 


Wise planning and careful management elimi- 
nated the red tape involved in building an en- 
tirely new building, yet successfully made the old 
Drexel School in Cicero, Illinois into an ultra- 
modern plant. The new building is only an addi- 
tion to the old school, which will be replaced 
later by further additions and the entire cost is 
to be paid from current funds. The interesting 
Drexel project features both comfort and 
maintenance economy throughout, including 
24-hour-duty Johnson Control of the heating 
and ventilating system. 

Johnson Individual Control in all of the 14 
rooms assures continual check on fuel waste. In 
the seven classrooms equipped with unit venti- 
lators, Johnson Proper-Sequence Control provides 
exactly the required cycle of operation between 


E. R. Gritschke, mechanical engineer, Chicago 


Fuel Budgets 
are lower with 


JOHNSON 
TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL 


the units and the direct radiators. This assures 
the proper regulation of temperature and the 
correct correlation of heating and ventilating 
operations which are so necessary for comfort, 
health, and fuel economy. 

The reception room, teachers’ and nurses’ 
rooms, work room and offices are served by di- 
rect radiators only. Here again, Johnson Com- 
fort control works hand-in-hand with the ob- 
jective of saving today’s costly fuel. 

Here again, as in thousands of other Ameri- 
can schools, Johnson worked closely with those 
in charge and aided in their thrifty planning. 
Call a Johnson engineer from a nearby branch 
office. There is no obligation. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


As chief of the bureau of apportion- 
ment of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, THEODORE C. 
WENZL (p. 26) supervises the distri- 
bution of state aid to school districts 
in the state. Dr. Wenzl’s career in edu- 
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T. C. Wenzl 


cation includes six years as a teacher 
in Irvington, N.J., and Oceanside, 
N.Y., and three years as a member of 
field survey staffs specializing in school plant planning 
which made studies in Ridgefield, Conn., St. Louis, and 
Pittsburgh. He joined the New York State Department 
of Education in 1940 as senior education supervisor, 
assigned to school plant financing and maintenance costs. 
Dr. Wenzl served a year as associate education supervisor, 
assigned to the administration of Federal Works Agency 
maintenance and operation funds for the state, before he 
was named to his present position in 1945. In 1939 he 
made a trip to Europe to observe and study school plant 
planning and housing in eight countries. He was a member 
of the summer school faculty at Alfred University in 1947 
and the University of Maryland in 1948. 


L. E. LEIPOLD, whose article, “The 
Teacher Must Learn First in Sex Edu- 
cation” appears on page 33, has been 
principal of Nokomis Junior High 
School in Minneapolis since 1941. Pre- 
viously he had been superintendent of 
schools in Barnum, Minn., and prin- 
cipal of an elementary school at Adams, 
Minn. Since 1947 he has spent his 
summers teaching, as an associate professor of education, 
Colorado State College. For his doctor's dissertation, Mr. 
Leipold made a study of the administrative relationships 
of elementary school principals in sixty-five American Cities. 
An amateur prospector and geologist, Dr. Leipold has a 
hobby room filled with specimens from the West, including 
many Indian artifacts. 





L, E. Leipold 





H. H. BENSON, whose article describing an adequate fire 
protection program appears on page 56, is director of per- 
sonnel at Cornell University. He received his B.S. degree 
from Cornell and has been associated with that university 
since 1933, when he was named supervisor of the campus 
motor vehicle bureau. He also was supervisor of traf- 
fic control and the campus patrol (the latter included the 
fire prevention service) before he was appointed to his 
present position last July. 
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ALFRED H. SKOGSBERG gathered the 
material he discusses in “The Adminis- 
trative Trend Is Toward Democratic 
Leadership” (p. 37) as a field worker 
for the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, a research affiliate of Columbia 
University Teachers College. Now prin- 
cipal of Bloomfield Junior High School, 
Bloomfield, N.J., Dr. Skogsberg began 
his teaching career in a rural school in Iowa. Later he 
taught at Western Union Academy, Le Mars, Iowa; Yale 
University, and Hempstead High School, Hempstead, N.Y. 
He is secretary of the local Rotary club, a member of the 
executive board of the Tamarack Boy Scout Council, per- 
sonnel consultant for the Bloomfield Girl Scout Council, 
and director of the local Red Cross chapter. In his leisure 
time he enjoys fresh water fishing, camping and playing 
tournament bridge. 





A. H. Skogsberg 


ARTHUR C. STENIUS, director of Wayne University’s 
Audio-Visual Consultation Bureau, explains the work of 
the bureau in aiding commercial sponsors of educational 
films, on page 51. From 1943 to 1946 Dr. Stenius was 
coordinator of the department of visual, radio and safety 
education and the children’s museum for the Detroit 
Board of Education's division of instruction. In 1947 he 
was named professor of education at Wayne University; 
the audio-visual bureau was established the following year. 
Dr. Stenius has made several studies of radio and visual 
education in Europe. 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE, author of 
“New Emphasis for Tests and Meas- 
urements” (p. 39), is assistant director 
of the bureau of reference, research 
and statistics of the New York City 
Board of Education. Before accepting 
his present position in 1940, Dr. 
Wrightstone taught in the Smedley 
Junior High School, Chester, Pa., and 
was principal of Hamilton School, Summit, N.J., research 
associate at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
assistant professor at Ohio State University, Columbus. 
He received his B.S. degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, his M.A. from New York University, and his Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. Dr. Wrightstone is a past 
president of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. He is the author of several books on education. His 
hobbies are tennis, swimming and photography. 





J. W. Wrightstone 
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4 ‘‘Mom! We had sound movies right 
in our room this morning, and 
I ran the projector !’’ 





‘“‘We had movies in our room, 
too! All about Eskimos. 
Do you know...”’ 
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REVERE BRINGS MORE SOUND MOVIES 
TO MORE STUDENTS 


A new era in visual education has been born! With the 
advent of Revere Sound Projector at only $299.50, schools 
no longer are compelled to revolve their visual instruction 
programs around a single projector. Films now can be 
shown in the individual classrooms, coordinating them 
more closely with textbook assignments. 


Because the Revere projector is exceptionally portable 
and easy to operate, teachers can safely delegate projector 
operation to students, leaving themselves free for the 
educational aspects of sound film presentation. 





EASY TO CARRY 
Projector and speaker 
combined in single unit 
weighing only 33 Ibs.! 


Compact as a suitcase. 0 Let your Revere dealer show you how your schools can 
$ 5) enjoy its benefits. Phone him today for a demonstration! 





Yes, Revere has opened a new era in visual education. 


REVERE CAMERA CoMPANY « CHICAGO 16 





EASY TO OPERATE 


Fingertip controls easy 
to see and use. Simple 
4-point threading 
--- Automatic rewind. 


V7 Ps > fiz BS 
6 MM Dhralic~-Lvu€ SOUND PROJECTOR 
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Comic Books Find Competition in British Historical Newspaper . . . Drafting 
Students in Chattanooga Aid Farm Implement Company and Patent Appli- 


cants... New York Students Operating Tearoom, Beauty Salon and Dress Shop 





HE LONDON FIRE of 1666 is 

reported in the terms of today’s 
news stories in the “newspaper” Brit- 
ish schoolboys are reading now to 
learn their country’s history. 

Newton's theory of gravitation, 
Milton’s poems, and Galileo's death 
are among the historical and literary 
events covered in other editions of 
this unusual paper. The stories are 
written in the style of the reporter 
and columnist and laid out in news- 
paper format. Dates of the first twelve 
papers range from 1588 to 1848. 

The new device is the idea of a 
British director of education who in- 
sists ON remaining anonymous. He 
does all the writing and editing for 
the newspaper. 

There is nothing restrained about 
the historical paper when it reports 
“events of the day.” A 1746 banner 
headline reads “Victory at Culloden 
Moor,” and underneath, “Jacobite 
Army Annihilated.” The issue of 1666 


Nal rhs 
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announces, “London Scourged by Fire.” 
Eyewitness accounts of the fire, includ- 
ing one by Samuel Pepys, are fea- 
tured. 

The “News in Brief” column for 
1642 includes this item: “CANADA: 
It is reported that the Frenchman de 
Maisonneuve has established a new 
township some sixty miles above Fort 
Richelieu on the St. Lawrence. He 
has named his new settlement Mon- 
treal.” 

As a result of this project, school 
children are taking to their history 
lessons as eagerly as they do to comic 


books or adventure stories. In fact, 
the boys and girls were so enthusiastic 
about the first papers that a call was 
immediately sent out for more. Ad- 
ditional issues are being prepared by 
the one-man staff. 


AKING DRAWINGS of farm 

equipment for a farm imple- 
ment company is part of the class- 
work of students in the drafting de- 
partment of Kirkman Vocational High 
School in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The company furnishes the students 
with finished parts which the boys 
painstakingly measure to a thousandth 
of an inch to get the dimensions. 
After all dimensions are taken from a 
part, the class submits a rough draft 
or sketch to the implement company 
for comment and approval, just as 
many industrial drafting departments 
do. 

The students also help patent appli- 
cants. They made a complete set of 
tracings of a collapsible oar, a Ger- 
man war souvenir, whose Owner was 
interested in patent rights in this coun- 
try. 

For a religious organization the 
Kirkman drafting class drew a map 
which showed the Bible territory. It 
illustrated high points in biblical his- 
tory such as the path of the Children 
of Israel, the landing of Noah's ark 
on Mount Ararat, and the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

The architectural problems the class 
deals with range from the remodeling 
of basements for apartments to the 
making of initial layouts for large 
four-story buildings. 

The drafting department instructor, 
David E. Dicus, feels these problems 
have done much to arouse interest 
and serve a good purpose in aiding 
the student to understand better what 
will be expected of him in his draft- 
ing trade. 


TEAROOM, a beauty shop, and 

a salesroom containing hundreds 
of student made articles from dresses 
to table linens occupy the first floor 
of the Mabel Dean Bacon Vocational 
High School in New York City. 

All three are managed by the stu- 
dents, under the supervision of teach- 
ers, and are open to the public. Work- 
ing in the shops is part of the girls’ 
training. 

“Students in the needle trades who 
make the garments for the salesroom 
realize that they have to have a high 





standard of workmanship to please the 
public and that they have to meet the 
standards of the most exclusive shops 
in the city to be successful,” Mrs. 
Mary Q. Cassidy, principal of the 
school, says. 

The student beauty operator also 
must please the customer to be suc- 
cessful. And before she is graduated 
the girl must be able to make appoint- 
ments and to run the shop. 

In the tearoom students plan the 
menus, buy the food, prepare it, and 
serve it. The tearoom is open to the 
public from 12 to 1 p.m. each day. 
The girls also do some catering. 

Profits from the enterprises are put 
into a revolving fund and used for 
supplies. Accounts are kept, inven- 
tories are made, and the books are 
audited by the students. 

The girls attend school six hours a 
day, spending three hours in trade 
classes and three in academic study. 
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The ideal range 


HOTPOINT 


The ideal heat 
ELECTRICITY 





...plus all the 


added advantages 





of HOTPOINT 
ELECTRIC COOKING 


FACTS every School Administrator should know 


1. SAFE: No flame. No explosion hazard; no escaping 


fumes. 


2. CLEAN: No soot to accumulate on walls, ceilings, 
and cooking utensils because electricity gives off no 
products of combustion. CLEAN electricity keeps 
kitchen maintenance costs at a minimum. 


3. EFFICIENT: Uniform, accurately controlled tempera- 
tures with comparatively no heat lost or wasted. 
Low Operating Cost. 


4. ECONOMICAL: Heavy-duty construction insures 
long life—up to twice the life of other types of 
equipment. Low maintenance cost as little as 1% 
of investment annually. Up to 60% savings in fat 
consumption. Minimum personnel attention needed 
means lower labor costs. 


CUSTOM BUILT COOKING TOP 


From six different cooking tops, you select the design 
that meets your particular cooking requirements: gen- 








A General Electric Affiliate 


HOTPOINT INC., 
COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 
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eral purpose; second cook or fry cook station; bulk 
cooking; fast short orders—six square feet of usable 
cooking surface with a uniform temperature maintained 
over every square inch of the six square feet. 


ALL-PURPOSE OVEN 
This is the ideal oven for all your baking and roasting 
requirements including these two unique features: 
(1) The even distribution of accurately measured heat 
over every cubic inch of the perfectly insulated oven- 
compartment. (2) Top and bottom heating units, each 
provided with a separate 3-heat positive switch-control 
which supplies exactly the degree of heat required. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED DETAILS 
The photographs, the facts, all details, sent immediately 
upon request. For prompt service, use the handy 
coupon provided 


MAIL COUPON FOR QUICK REPLY 
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- HOTPOINT INC., Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept. 4 
y 2315. Seeley Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois i 
§ Gentlemen: Please send complete information on 3 
R Hotpoint—the ideal aqnse for schools. - 
. N . RAN Title : 
— School____ \ i 
. Address. = - 
B City \)‘ State g 
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Questions and Answers 








Direction of Dramatics 

Should one teacher in a building 
take over direction of all dramatics, 
such as junior and senior plays, if no 
dramatics teacher is employed? For 
seasonal assembly programs, such as 
the Columbus Day program, should 
the homeroom teacher, adviser or 
some other teacher have charge?— 
P.M.M., Pa. 

Yes, if the one teacher, through spe- 
cial interest or experience, is in better 
position to achieve the desired results 
than the several teachers might 
through a division of responsibilities. 
In that event, adjustments in class 
schedule and possibly salary are needed. 

There is much to be said for the 
organization of seasonal assembly pro- 
grams under the leadership of the 
homeroom teachers. A certain amount 
of loyal competition can be stimulating 
both to the various homeroom groups 
and to their teachers. Here again 
though, the abilities or particular in- 
terests of other teachers should be 
made available to the homeroom 
teacher who wishes assistance. 

No uniform practice can be recom- 
mended, of course. Results vary with 
local conditions, and successful pro- 
grams are being carried out under both 
plans—where one person directs dra- 
matics activities and where several 
teachers direct them—SAM DAHL, 
deputy superintendent, Nebraska State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Discipline at Bus Stations 

How can discipline be maintained 
at stations where pupils wait for 
buses?—R.P., Ark. 

This type of discipline is generally 
difficult for many reasons, perhaps the 
most important of which is the lack of 
authority of school officials over those 
children before they actually get into 
the bus. Some states authorize school 
officials to maintain complete control 
over children from the time they leave 
their homes on the way to school until 
the time they reach their homes after 
school, but this is not usual. 

Proper instructions governing the 
conduct of pupils at the school bus 


stations should be given at the begin- 
ning of the school term, and the school 
administrator should be kept informed 
of the action of pupils at these sta- 
tions. If disciplinary problems con- 
tinue to arise, it may be necessary for 
the school administrator to bar the 
troublemakers from the use of the bus 
for a given length of time. 

Naturally, this should be done only 
after the administrator has had a 
chance to talk this problem over with 
the parents of the children concerned. 
It may seem harsh to deprive pupils of 
the privilege of bus transportation for 
a period of time, but such action may 
be necessary in extreme cases.—F. B. 
DECKER, director of administration, 
Nebraska State Department of Public 
Instruction. 
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Clothing for Physical Education 

Should it be made compulsory that 
students taking physical education 
change to suitable clothing and also 
take showers? Should each student 
buy his own outfit, or should the 
school furnish these garments?— 
E.C.B., Ohio. 

If a physical education class is what 
its name implies, all students should be 
properly dressed for the activity. In 
general, students should be active dur- 
ing the physical education period, and 
the perspiration, which should be a 
part of the physical education class as 
far as the student himself is concerned, 
certainly would necessitate clothing 
that can be changed frequently. Also, 
showers should be a definite require- 
ment. 

In many states, public funds may 
not be used to purchase equipment 
for the individual use of students par- 
ticipating in school activities. In gen- 
eral, it seems more desirable that gym- 
nasium attire be provided by the stu- 
dents themselves. In most instances, 
a definite style or pattern is required; 
these garments usually are available at 
moderate cost—CHARLES E. For- 
SYTHE, assistant superintendent for 
interscholastic athletics, Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing. 


Discipline by Teachers 

How much and what discipline 
should be expected of teachers?— 
C.A.S., Me. 

Good discipline in a school results 
largely from the attitudes of the ad- 
ministration, the teachers, and the 
pupils. Such attitudes do not come nat- 
urally but should be taught and con- 
sciously practiced. Watching the halls 
when classes are passing and policing 
the assembly room may cause dis- 
ciplinary problems to become more 
acute rather than solve them. 

Good classroom discipline is a re- 
sult of a favorable reaction between 
the personality of the teacher and 
those of the pupils. The teacher should 
make an introspective search into his 
own personality to discover shortcom- 
ings. He should try several different 
attitudes toward difficult pupils until 
he discovers the one that works the 
best. It is well for a teacher to trans- 
fer his attention from annoyance at 
the misbehavior of a pupil to a genu- 
ine interest in the latter's problem 
which causes the unsocial behavior. 

The teacher should be tolerant of 
behavior which is contrary to his own 
standards. He may give short talks, 
during class periods or homeroom 
periods, on good manners and follow- 
ing the proper conventions. Politeness 
should spring from kindliness within 
and a consideration of others. High 
school students are peculiarly suscep- 
tible to an appeal to good breeding. 
Franklin in 1749 proposed the latter as 
the most important subject of study for 
his proposed academy for boys. The 
teacher should uphold the conventions 
accepted by social usage and publish 
among the parents what conventions 
he is upholding. 

Within the classroom itself, while 
the work is in progress, a good rule 
which reduces disciplinary problems 
to a minimum is to keep all the pupils 
busy at all times by placing before 
them interesting tasks that are always 
a little ahead of what they have al- 
ready accomplished—A. V. OVERN, 
professor of education, University of 
North Dakota. 
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@ A new standard of School Bus Safety—a new 
approach to greater protection, lower original 
and maintenance costs—has been created by 
Oneida and all the leading chassis builders. 

School boards from coast to coast can pur- 
chase from the dealer of any foremost chassis 
manufacturer, a complete school bus—with 
the famous Oneida Body engineered to the 
chassis of their choice. 

Greater streamlined beauty, greater inher- 
ent balance, many special safety features 
distinguish the extra-rugged, all-steel construc- 


School Bus Sales Division 


Oneida Products Corporation 


CANASTOTA, 
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AVAILABLE TO YOU ON THE CHASSIS OF YOUR CHOICE 


tion of Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies. They 
provide new value, efficiency and economy. 


The cenvenient and practical method of 
purchase, offered by Oneida, gives school 
boards a new degree of protection and satis- 
faction that is worthy of every consideration. 


With capacities ranging from 30 to 61 pas- 
sengers, you'll find Oneida Bodies meet your 
particular requirements. Thousands are in use 
throughout the country. To be sure, write for 
brochure—and specify Oneida, always! 
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ARTHUR DOoNDINEAU Detroit Public Schools 
Joun R. EMENsS Ball State Teachers College 
SAMUEL E. FLEMING Seattle Public Schools 
A. CLINE FLorA Columbia Public Schools 
Joun Guy FowLkKEs University of Wisconsin 
Harry S. GANDERS Syracuse University 
LoweELt P. Goopricu _ Milwaukee Public Schools 
CaLvin GRIEDER University of Colorado 
W. W. Haccarp T.C., Bellingham, Wash. 
L. C. Hatperstapt._.Terre Haute Public Schools 
Ray L. HaMon U.S. Office of Education 
Davip D. Henry Wayne University 
Tuomas J. Hiccins Chicago Public Schools 
F. G. Hocuwart_Nat. Catholic Welfare Confer. 
T. C. Hoty Ohio State University 
Herotp C. Hunt Chicago Public Schools 


The Nations 


Schools 


RURAL 


Jut1iaN E. BuTTERWORTH 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Cornell University 
California State Dept. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


RAYMOND V. LonG 
ELMER T. PETERSON 


Planning Board, Virginia 
University of lowa 


INTERPRETATION 


WortH McCLure 
Pau J. MISNER 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Francis B. Haas 


Lee M. Tuurston__ State Superintendent, Mich. 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


JaMEs B. EDMONSON 


Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


Morpecal W. JoHNsoN Howard University 
ARNOLD E. Joya Fresno State College 
H. M. Karten. New School for Social Research 
Harry D. Kitson Columbia University 
GeorcE C. KyTE University of California 
Cuarces H. LAKE Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConneELL Stanford University 
F. Dean McC.usky University of California 
F. J. MorFitt 
EpwIn F, NELSON 
K. E. OBERHOLTZER 
A. V. OvERN 

PauL C. PACKER 
Epwin H. REEDER 
PauL A, REHMUS 
W. C. REussER 

G. E. RoupEsusH 
GeorGE I. SANCHEZ 
F. R. ScHERER 


Hartford Public Schools 


University of North Dakota 
Higher Education, Oregon 
University of Illinois 
Portland Public Schools 
University of Wyoming 
Columbus Public Schools 
__University of Texas 
Rochester Public Schools 


R. E. Scott Hennepin County Schools 
H. W. ScuMipt Wisconsin State Dept. | 
E. R. SIFERT Maywood Public Schools | 


W. B. SPALDING University of Illinois 





Life of School Buildings 


How long should school buildings 
last? How can old ones be utilized? 


| —J.H.O., Ill. 


Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. | 
Glencoe Public Schools 


State Superintendent, Pa. | 


University of Michigan 


New York State Department | 


Denver Public Schools | 


Vircit STINEBAUGH Indianapolis Public Schools | 


Milwaukee Public Schools 
Cuar_es H. THomMpson Howard University 
EpmMunp H. THoRNE West Hartford Schools 
C. C. ThittincHam Los Angeles County Schools 
Jucius E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Waite Dallas Public Schools 


W. W. THEISEN 





There is no adequate specific an- 
swer to either of these questions. 
Some school buildings are obsolete 
upon completion, while in other areas 
buildings two generations old have 
distinct possibilities for rehabilitation 
and modernization. I should like to 
consider school buildings as expend- 
able tools. I wish it were possible to 
erect school buildings for twenty-five 
or thirty years’ service that would be 
comfortable, safe, educationally ade- 
quate and have low maintenance costs 
during this short life span. 

The facts are, however, that if 
school buildings meet these criteria 
they will last seventy-five or even 100 
years if properly maintained. When 
one-story buildings are feasible, semi- 
permanent construction can be eco- 
nomical and adequate. Single-story 
buildings may be erected of materials 
with relatively low fire rating and, if 
provided with suitable exits, are safer 
than multistory “fireproof” buildings. 

With the tremendous need for addi- 
tional facilities, it is mecessary that 
we give careful consideration to the 
possibilities of rehabilitating and mod- 
ernizing many of the old structures. 
In determining whether an existing 
building should be replaced or mod- 
ernized, the following factors should 
be considered: (a) location and capac- 
ity in relation to pupils served, (b) 
size of site and availability of adja- 
cent land, (c) soundness of general 
structure, (d) size of rooms or flexi- 
bility of interior walls which makes 
remodeling feasible, (e) whether the 
building can be made safe and health- 
ful, and (f) whether the resulting fa- 
cility will be worth the cost of reha- 
bilitation and modernization—RAY L. 
HAMON, chief, school housing section, 
U.S. Office of Education. 


School Trips 

In addition to references on school 
trips and excursions listed on page 10 
of your January issue, you may wish 
to tell L. V. B. of Iowa about the bul- 
letin our division published several 
years ago: “Exploring the Environ- 
ment” (No. 1250, Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, New York State 
Education Department, Albany) .— 
FREDERICK J. MOFFITT, chief, bureau 
of instructional supervision, New 
York State Education Department. 
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UNIFORM {crual 
THICKNESS Thickness 


Wear-Ever Aluminum works better in your kitchen. spoon-fitting corners enable all contents to be used; 
It conducts heat fast and evenly for economical, make stirring and cleaning easier. For further infor- 
uniform cooking results. It is relatively light to han- mation see your supply house representative or mail 
dle. It is made from extra hard aluminum alloy with coupon today to: The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 


great resistance to gouging and denting. Rounded, Co., 3503 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
3503 Wear-Ever Bidg., New Kensington, Pa. 


Please send me further information about your line of 
[ ] Heavy Duty Utensils 
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ery Self-Operating @ Easy To Install e Economical 
sail =. Pee SIMPLIFY your temperature control prob- 
oe ee Oe pthc REGULATOR—> lems with Powers No. 11 Regulators. They 
Regulator can be supplied with Dial OUTLET 
, \ prevent over-heating—save steam and labor 
Thermometer—a feature pioneered . 
by POWERS back in 1930 erst : sisam «Often give 10 to 25 years of dependable 
Eos. HOT WATER control and pay back their cost several times 
—— a a year. Just the regulator for many applica- 
STRAINER tions requiring a constant temperature. 
@ Phone or write our nearest office 7 
ONE OF MANY USES for Bulletin 329 and prices. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2754 Greenview Ave. e NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 231 East 46th Street 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 West Eighth Street e TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. ql 


OFFICES IN 50 CITIES e SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 





Over $55 Years of Temperature and Humidity Control 
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Get it on paper P/RS7/ 





rely on Medart for complete 
planning service... | 


installation based on your architectural requirements 
...are apt to be considerable! Yes... it costs no more 
... and results are sure, if you put it on paper, first/ And 
remember! Over 75 years of serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned leadership in the field of 


locker room, gym and physical educational equipment. 


Whatever type installation you are considering, consult 
Medart engineers first .. . for honest, unbiased analysis 
of your installation problems. The use of Medart plan- 
ning and engineering facilities entails no cost or obli- 
Sake our part. Yet the savings... in actual instal- 
ving at the proper kind of 







INC. 


MISSOURI 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, 


$T. LOUIS 18, 


33535 DEKALB STREET a 


L DERS FOR OVER 753 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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9 months of scraping 
and scuffing do not hurt 
this floor! 










THE REASON—it’s sealed with <<a = 
Johnson’s Traffic-Cote Sealer— , 
waxed with Johnson's Brown Label 


This amazing Johnson combination of 
wear-resistant, penetrating floor sealer and 
lustrous, water-resistant wax puts wood 
floors in beautiful condition—and keeps 
them beautiful. Wet-mop if you like— 
your floors come up shining. Water, dirt, 
ink stains can’t hurt them. Johnson’s 
Traffic-Cote Sealer and Brown Label No- 
Buff Floor Finish save hours of mainte- 
nance time—dollars of maintenance costs. 
Buy them now. Use the order coupon below 
or ask the Johnson J-Man to demonstrate. 


te 
wt 


NO-BUFF 


FLOOR és 


fi r, 
Jor BY UGE ET. y 
4 : a 


Bs som. me. Satta 





poco cco ooo 











S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Maintenance Wax Dept., 1527 Howe St., Racine, Wisconsin 


Ship the following: 
a 5 gals. Brown Label at $2.75 per gal. C Have your J-Man call 


‘a 5 gals. Traffic-Cote at $3.75 per gal. C7] Send Free Floor Care Manual 


Name 2) —e 
Title SVs in 
School o\\ . Se 
Address 


City State 7 See 


ee a ee 
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Try this easier way to 
protect and maintain 
your wood floors 





Clean floor thoroughly with John- 
son’s Floor Cleaner. Badly worn or 
oiled floors should be sanded first. 





Apply full, even coat Johnson’s 
Traffic-Cote Penetrating Sealer. Let 
stand 12-15 minutes. 


¢. 
N 


A 
4 









Remove excess with dry mop or 
rags to eliminate bright spots. Allow 
4-6 hours to dry. 





Buff with steel wool. If newly laid 
or sanded floor, apply 2nd coat Seal- 
er as above and let dry thoroughly. 


WAX 





VV" 


Apply full, even coat Johnson’s 
Brown Label No-Buff. Let dry. Buff 
if you wish. For maximum luster, 
apply 2nd coat. (Johnson’s Traffic 
Wax — paste or liquid — may be 
used in place of No-Buff if desired.) 


§. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Makers of 
JOHNSON’S WAX 
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“YOUR KIDS AND 
MINE CAN NEVER 
BE TOO SAFE! 


“That’s Ford’s Feeling in 
School Bus Design 


"We've tested the new Ford School Bus Safety Chas- 
sis from grille to rear axle, and PROVED its excep- 
tional Safety, Economy, and Endurance.’’— Al Esper 


School Bus Body by 
Oneida Products Corporation, ee —— 
Canastota, New York é ois 








SCHOOL BUS 


SAFETY CHASSIS 









TEST DEPARTMENT FINDINGS ON THE 
FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS 

Send today for your FREE copy of Al Esper’s report on the Ford 
School Bus Safety Chassis. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3202 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 






Ford School Bus Safety Chassis are tested and 
checked and proved in every way to provide security 
for your pupils’ lives and your taxpayers’ dollars. 
Settle the School Bus question for long years to 
come by selecting Ford—the Long-Life Champion. 









Name 


(Please print plainly) 





Street 








*Webster’s Dictionary definition of the word “‘Bonus”—"Something given 
in addition to what is usual or strictly due.” 
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@ Susan gets a thrill from having her own 
individual space for coats, hats, boots and books. 
She enjoys using her roomy Berger Wardrobe 
section. She likes to keep it clean and neat... 
she’s practicing neatness daily . . . strengthening 
the good habits which parents and teachers have 
developed in her. And, every day her efforts are 
encouraged by attractive, efficient Berger Steel 
Wardrobes and the neat, uncluttered classroom 
atmosphere they create. 


ATR 


The double door classroom wardrobe Susan uses 
is but one unit in the broad Berger line serving 
every educational level—from kindergarten to 
university. Berger offers you the experience and 
the equipment necessary to come up with the 
right answer every time, whatever your school 
storage problem. In your planning for future 
expansion, look to Berger, the leader, for 
the finest in steel school storage equipment. 
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Manufacturing Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION © CANTON 5, OHIO 
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SCHOOL BOARDS SAY 
TO THESE FLEXIBLE | 


a 


TERIORS 


Rooms where and when you want them!—That’s what school 
authorities like about Johns-Manville Movable Transite* Walls 


® With these asbestos-cement partitions, 
rooms can be enlarged, subdivided, or 
even relocated to meet ever-changing edu- 
cational needs, 


At the same time Transite Walls are 
more attractive, and so easy to clean they 
bring maintenance costs way down, 


For school architects and school build- 
ing authorities, Transite Movable Walls 
offer the ideal features needed to create 
that long-sought “proper environment 

4 learning.” In many cases, Transite 


yi ia 
JOHNS-MANVI 


Walls are combined with two other 
Johns- Manville materials to provide the 
complete school interior: noise-reduc- 
ing Acoustical Ceilings, and_ resilient 
Decorative Floors of Asphalt Tile. or 
plastic Terraflex units. 
8 * o 

Write for the brochures describing these 
important steps forward in school design. 
They may help you on your next project. 


Address Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


*Transite is a registered Johns-Manville trade mark 








2 Types of Transite Walls 


Shown above in process of erection is the 
Universal type of J-M Transite Wall. The 
tinished wall consists of a sealed core faced 
on both sides with asbestos-cement sheets 
and is 134'' in thickness. It is one of the 
easiest and most economical of all walls to 
erect and relocate. 


A second type of Transite Wall is called 
Imperial. Here the asbestos-cement panels 
are hung on steel studs, forming a 4'' double- 
faced partition. 


Both types are fire-resistant, rotproof, 
hard-to-mar, easy to maintain, and highly 
resistant to shock and abuse. 


UNIVERSAL TYPE “S” TRANSITE 


— DOOR UNITS—> 
IN VARIOUS | 
WIDTHS 














SERVE MORE MEALS 
AT LOWER GOST! 


! You serve more meals at lower cost with a 
e t a r a n d > Garland because every inch of a Garland works 
for you— efficiently. You have a choice of 
four different models and a choice of top 
combinations on every model. You get the 


Leader in Sales! exact arrangement of open grate, hot top 


and griddle sections you need. Your chef 


Leader in Value! can work faster without extra effort. 


Garland is carefully engineered for speed, 
flexibility, and economical preparation of i 
good food. And the largest production in } 
the industry enables us to keep quality up 
and prices down. Compare — you'll find 
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<a Garland has no equal. 


No. 83-2. Two hot 

top sections, one 

open grate sec- 

tion, griddle, j 
broiler and two 

ovens. 





No. 84-3. Three hot 
top sections, two 
open grate sections 
with four giant 
open burners. Two 





ovens. 


See your Garland dealer for help- 
ful ideas and sound counsel. All 
Garland units are available in {3 
stainless steel and 
equipped for use terocaarion AA 
with manufactured, 
natural or L-P gases. 


GARLAN D'~rcen6t 


Heavy Duty Ranges + Restaurant Ranges « Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Whose Vested Interest? 
HE teacher has a vested interest in her job,” 
asserts a recent editorial in an education fraternity 
magazine. The emphasis should be in the other direc- 
tion—the community has a “vested interest” in the 
teacher. 

Public education is a tax supported service for the 
good of the child and society; it is not a welfare agency 
to provide employment for a group of individuals. 
Carried to its extreme interpretation, the “vested in- 
terest” of the Latin teacher would require that he be 
given continued employment as a teacher of Latin, 
even if the subject is no longer desired in a high school 
curriculum. Such reasoning is akin to Petrillo’s argu- 
ment that jobs must be provided for musicians, although 
the phonograph and radio have eliminated the need 
for such a large number of professional instrumentalists. 
By the same synthesis, one would argue that a doctor 
has the ethical right to practice surgery even if science 
has proved his methods needlessly dangerous to the life 
of his patient. Society grants both the doctor and the 
teacher the privilege of practicing their professions, and 
inherent in their certificate or license is an understanding 
that the welfare of the child or of the patient takes 
priority over any lifelong guarantee of employment. 

Such a point of view does not abrogate the principle 
of tenure for teachers. The primary function of tenure 
is to protect the child against the inefficient teacher. The 
privilege of tenure should be contingent upon the teach- 
er’s ability and desire to maintain his efficiency. 

It must be admitted that schools have not been able 
to change curriculum and methods as rapidly as needed 
to keep pace with changing times. As the tempo of 
living increases, this institutional lag becomes more and 
more serious. The blame must be shared by those 
teachers who are unwilling to learn improved methods 
or to acquire new facts. There are other teachers who 
are more than willing to make changes but who are 
discouraged by an ultraconservative administration or 
school board. 

The teacher does not have a vested interest to con- 
tinue either methods or content of instruction if his 
services are no longer beneficial. If the status quo must 
be maintained in the curriculum or in the school district 
organization because changes or improvement might 
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result in unemployment, then emphatically the teacher 
has no vested interest. 

But the problem does not end there. Society has an 
investment in and an obligation to the teacher. It ex- 
pects much from the teacher in return for meager or 
modest financial compensation. The teacher is entitled 
to in-service training and other opportunities for im- 
provement, so that his services will continue to be 
valuable to public education. He has a vested interest 
to the extent that the state and the school district must 
assist and encourage his professional growth. He also 
has a vested interest in reasonable provisions for a retire- 
ment fund, so he will not be obliged to teach in order 
to live when old age or disabilities have greatly de- 
creased his teaching efficiency. But his certificate to 
teach is not a guarantee of employment. 


National Scholarships 


ET’S not confuse ends with means. That many col- 

leges and universities need more revenue is obvi- 
ous. That higher education should be available to all 
deserving youths regardless of their economic status is 
desirable. But federal aid for scholarships, as now pro- 
posed by the Association of American Colleges, would 
only discredit both of these goals. 

Following heated debate at its recent meeting in New 
York, the association approved the proposal of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education that fed- 
eral scholarships and fellowships be established. The 
President’s Commission had recommended that $120,- 
000,000 be appropriated this year, and that the amount 
be increased annually for several years. The report en- 
visioned that, by 1960, the figure of one billion dollars 
might be taken as “the amount to earmark out of federal 
funds for this purpose.” 

Seven principles upon which such legislation would 
be based were developed by the N.E.A. Department 
of Higher Education at its regional meeting in New 
York. Six of these proposals set up entirely acceptable 
safeguards against federal control or prejudicial dis- 
criminations, but the seventh requisite cannot be 
defended. It reads: 

“Scholarships mast be awarded on the basis of ability, 
with only the highest one-fourth or one-third of high 
school graduates being eligible.” 











Ability on/y is not sufficient basis for awarding federal 
scholarships. The collection of taxes to finance a free 
college education for a selected number of students 
assumes that these favored individuals would make 
greater contributions to society. Although the science 
of tests and measurements has made considerable prog- 
ress in discovering aptitudes and in predicting human 
behavior, it has not yet acquired sufficient reliability to 
ascertain which high school students will serve society 
best because of a college education. 

The assumption that scholarships are deserved by 
only the one-third or one-fourth of high school gradu- 
ates who rank highest in an academic, verbalized high 
school education is in itself vicious and fallacious. 

Any attempt to award scholarships according to per- 
sonal judgments of teachers and school administrators 
would be subject to unavoidable prejudices and mis- 
understandings, causing frequent injustice. How, then, 
can college education be made available to deserving 
youths in the low-income brackets? 

A large-scale plan of student loans offers a much 
more practical solution, if the real intent is to aid the 
deserving student. In the business and industrial world, 
capital outlay for the purpose of increasing the com- 
pany’s earning power can be financed by loans. Simi- 
larly, when a high school graduate chooses to go to col- 
lege rather than to start working for a pay check, he is 
making a capital investment with the prospect of greater 
earning power later. 

True, the collateral for the loan would be the integ- 
rity of the student, but it could be supplemented by a 
life insurance policy to repay the principal in case of the 
student’s death or disability. 

In many instances, the student will get more out of 
college if he has a financial stake in it—if college means 
so much to him that he is willing to borrow on his 
future earnings. Otherwise a scholarship can be a hand- 
out, not fully appreciated by those who have not learned 
the value of an earned dollar. Many students need only 
a small amount of financial aid to enable them to 
attend college. Consequently, student loans would bene- 
fit a far greater number than would scholarships. If 
properly managed, the fund could become self-per- 
petuating. It might be desirable to charge a low interest 
rate to cover administration costs and to encourage 
prompt repayment. 

President Truman seems skeptical, and wisely so, of 
the present agitation for national scholarships. He has 
asked Congress to appropriate what seems to be ample 
funds for a national study of the situation. Facts cer- 
tainly are desirable. A thorough and impartial analysis 
of all that is involved, including the alternative of 
student loans, should be presented to the public and to 
the profession. Public interest should be represented 
in planning the study and in the recommendation of 
politics. 

Regardless of any merit in federal scholarships, there’s 
a more important consideration. This nation has a prior 
responsibility to give every child a reasonable ele- 
mentary education. 
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Until such time as the school children of this country, 
in their habit-forming and character-forming years of 
growth, are housed in healthful school buildings and 
are taught by competent individuals who have had at 
least two years of professional preparation beyond high 
school—until such time as half-day sessions and’ seven- 
month school terms are eliminated, we should stop 
thinking about a billion dollar federal handout for col- 
lege scholarships, or even one-tenth of this amount. 


True Story 


TEACHER BLACKS Boy’s EYE; 
IRATE PARENTS DEMAND DISMISSAL 


I COULD just see those headlines in the paper that 

afternoon,” said the veteran school administrator. 
He was recalling one of his first big problems as a 
young and new superintendent in a Midwestern town. 

“It was true,” said the superintendent. “The teacher 
really had beat up a young student. It was one of those 
stories that newspapers would pick up all over the 
nation if they learned of it through the local paper. 

“The editor of the town’s only newspaper was a swell 
guy, a fighting Irishman, and a darned good newspaper- 
man. He was hopping mad about the affair, and prob- 
ably rightly so. He said he was going to blaze the 
story in a banner head across the front page, and he 
was going to make sure that the teacher was dismissed 
in a hurry. 

“I couldn’t deny the fact, but I tried to appeal to the 
editor as a citizen and a leader of the community. 
‘Think,’ I said, ‘what that story is going to do if it gets 
all over the country. Our town will receive a lot of 
unfavorable publicity, and our school system will get a 
black eye that a beefstew can’t cure.’ 

“Tm still going to run that story, said the editor. 

“I knew there was nothing more I could say or do,” 
continued the superintendent, “and I was still visual- 
izing that headline about an hour later when the editor 
phoned. 

“‘T've changed my mind,’ he said. ‘I guess you're 
right. I’m not going to run the story.’ 

“And he didn’t; neither did any other newspaper learn 
about it.” 

We had been discussing how to get along with the 
press, and our friend told the story to illustrate an 
important admonition for the school administrator. 

Newspapermen wish to be considered as human be- 
ings, the same as teachers. Many of them are parents, 
interested in schools and in the welfare of their children. 
They are citizens working for the best interests of the 
community. 

Newspapers are in a position of civic leadership. It 
is to their advantage to work for the best interests of 
public education. There will be a few exceptions, but 
usually the open-door plan is by far the best policy 
for relations with the press. 
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GRADE - 





the school's LAST CHANCE 


An interview with MARTIN L. REYMERT 
by MILDRED E. WHITCOMB 


HE first grade provides the school 

its ast real chance to develop the 
child’s character and personality,” ar- 
gues Dr. Martin L. Reymert. 

Dr. Reymert may be wrong. In that 
case we need not be startled into quick 
and revolutionary action. 

Yet the length and amazing breadth 
of his experience and research entitle 
him to a respectful hearing. It is pos- 
sible that a Solomon has come to judg- 
ment. 

To the biblical Solomon is attributed 
the proverb: Train up a child in the 
way he should go and when he has 
become a man he will not depart 
from it. 

Now in 1949 Dr. Reymert, director 
of a laboratory for child research, 
amends this centuries-old truism by 
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inserting four words. The proverb 
would then read as follows: 

“Train up a child before he is 7 
in the way he should go and when. he 
becomes a man he will not depart 
from it.” 

Let’s consider what this Ceiling of 
Seven concept could mean for educa- 
tion. 

It could mean drastic redesign. In a 
radically new model of education, the 
center of gravity would drop to nursery 
school and kindergarten levels. Federal 
aid for nursery school and child care 
centers, after the wartime precedent, 
would need to be revived, along with 
increased local and state financing. 

The preschool child would loom 
large in the new blueprint. Conceding 
the lifelong effects of early environ- 


mental training, the school adminis- 
tration would extend its adult educa- 
tion program and its visiting teacher 
service, with their psychological and 
socializing influences, outward to en- 
velop the infant's crib and the first 
years in the home. Young parents, 
now giving superb attention to their 
children’s health, would be aided in 
providing moral training of like cali- 
ber. 

Obviously the child in a family of 
ten will not suffer for social contacts, 
but present-day parenthood is often 
planned to be meager and widely 
spaced. That Brother and Little Sister 
may learn at the appropriate stage what 
it means to live in a democratic so- 
ciety, they would be whisked off to 
nursery school not long after they 
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are graduated from training pants. 

The time for character and person- 
ality development being strictly lim- 
ited, according to the Reymert theory, 
these little carnivora in corduroys 
would get the finest brand of school 
training right from the word “go.” 

“Nursery school, kindergarten and 
first-grade teachers must possess the 
most thorough and expensive educa- 
tion in the school system,’ Dr. Rey- 
mert demands. “And they must be 
paid the highest salaries. Since they 
are vastly more important than college 
professors, they need to be better 
trained and better paid than college 
professors. Particularly must they have 
a solid grounding in child behavior.” 

Here in a school situation the seeds 
of juvenile delinquency that might 
have sprouted in the home environ- 
ment would quickly appear, and when 
they are first observed the problem 
child would be referred to a psycholo- 
gist on his own school staff who would 
initiate therapy. 

How could one test this Ceiling of 
Seven hypothesis? What might be 
considered an ideal setup for child re- 
search in character and personality de- 
velopment? 

Suppose we could select as subjects 
1000 children statistically distributed 
from birth te late adolescence and 
evenly divided as to sex. These chil- 
dren would need to be from average 
homes—for our purpose preferably of 
white American stock. They would 
need to be physically and mentally nor- 
mal. We must assure them of a scien- 
tifically proper diet, the right amount 
of sleep, periodic examinations of 
teeth, eyes, hearing and general health, 
and prompt eradication of discovered 
defects. They would need to be ex- 
posed to normal family relationships 
and to be provided spiritual nourish- 
ment of the family’s or the commu- 
nity's choice. And all ten hundred of 
them would have to be under twenty- 
four hour observation and control. 

With white rats, you say, it would 
be easy, but such a set of conditions 
is unattainable with children. Yet at 
the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research, Mooseheart, IIl., there exists 

and there only —an astonishingly 
close approximation of this ideal setup. 

Mooseheart, the so-called City of 
Childhood, is operated 30 miles west 
of Chicago by the Loyal Order of 
Moose for the children of its deceased 
members. Its normal child population 
is 900 and more. A few of the chil- 
dren are born in Mooseheart’s own 
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Martin L. Reymert, who has tested 
out the Ceiling of Seven theory at 
Mooseheart, and (below) views of 
certain tests given to all children. 








hospital; some others come as infants. 
No child is accepted who is more than 
14. Nor is a child admitted unless he 
is physically and mentally normal, 
other provisions being made for those 
with defects. All belong to the Cau- 
casian race, and they come from every 
state in the Union. The sexes are 
evenly divided. They eat a wholesome 
and scientific diet; they sleep the hours 
normally required by their age groups. 
They get repeated physical and mental 
examinations. Their personality prob- 
lems get attention as quickly as do cut 
fingers or heavy colds. 

They don’t live at home because the 
family home has been broken by death, 
but they live in cottages, none con- 
taining more than 14. A sympathetic 
housemother and a good cook are 
assigned to each cottage. The older 
boys have a foster father as well, their 
cottages being staffed by a married 
couple and a cook. Spiritual needs are 
supervised by either a Protestant or a 
Catholic chaplain; the children regu- 
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larly attend church, and religious teach- 
ing is a part of the daily curriculum. 

Furthermore, each of the 900 and 
more children is under twenty-four 
hour observation by a large staff of 
teachers, psychologists, housemothér or 
housefather. 

Medical and scholastic records of 
Mooseheart children go back. to the 
city’s founding by the then Secretary 
of Labor James J. Davis and others 
35 years ago, but scientific observation 
and recordings date from 1930 when 
Dr. Reymert was appointed to set up, 
staff and direct a laboratory for child 
research at Mooseheart. 

From this laboratory emanate many 
reports of research projects, but few 
with the significance for education and 
citizenship of Dr. Reymert’s ripening 
belief that age is the ceiling for 
character and personality development. 

True, Dr. Reymert admits, certain 
retraining of character and personality 
is possible in the child past 7 or in 
the adult through religious experience, 





but under stress and in a crisis the 
child or the man may revert to this 
pre-seven personality of cry-baby, 
crown prince, leader, follower, 'fraidy 
cat, bully. And for the high school 
teacher who has to deal with adoles- 
cents with undesirable character and 
personality traits Dr. Reymert has sin- 
cere compassion. 

Let’s take a look at this man Rey- 
mert who thinks he has a clue to the 
two offenses for which the American 
public and its schools might be brought 
to task: (1) their alleged failure to 
mold character, as evidenced by mount- 
ing juvenile delinquency, and (2) their 
alleged failure to develop well rounded 
personalities, as indicated by the in- 
crease in mental and nervous disorders. 

A Norwegian by birth and early 
training, Dr. Reymert’s face has that 


Mooseheart puts tremendous stress 
on play, recreation and sports. Too, 
it sends out every one of its gradu- 
ates fully equipped for some job. 





rugged furrowed aspect of certain 
Scandinavian adults. His speech is pic- 
turesque, dynamic, accented—his strug- 
gle to learn English was prolonged and 
painful. His eyes, under long lids, are 
humorous and knowing. 

Feet clad-in spats rest incongruously 
on his desk top; a large patterned bow 
tie sits, a-tilt like a monarch butterfly, 
on one flap of his unbuttoned starched 
collar. A kindly, human fellow he is, 
with a knack of making children and 
adults feel that he finds them unex- 
pectedly and delightfully interesting, 
receptive and intelligent—a personality 
trait few of us managed to acquire 
before the age of 7. 

In Norway, the young Reymert 
served as teacher of almost every grade, 
including college. His research studies 
included an investigation of the ideals 
of 3000 school children and another 
of the ideals of 900 young men and 
women in normal schools. He was 
Norway's official delegate to the second 
Congress for Moral Training held at 
The Hague in 1912. 

His Ph.D. is American (Clark Uni- 
versity), his dissertation titled “The 
Psychology of the Teacher.” Whole- 
heartedly through the years, he has 
worked to reduce the borderland be- 
tween the theoretical psychologist and 
the practical educator so that each can 
use with more nearly scientific eff- 
ciency the other’s findings. 

Dr. Reymert’s principal contribu- 
tion to the progress of education and 
psychology in America is the organ- 
ization of two international symposi- 
ums on feelings and emotions. The 
first was held in 1927 when he was 
still professor at Wittenberg College, 
and the second was concluded last 
October 30, in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago. 

People from places far and near 
converge on Dr. Reymert for advice 
on the control of juvenile delinquency, 
because at Mooseheart there isn't any 
delinquency. Each child’s emotional 
problems are investigated almost at 
the source; corrective treatment begins 
at the first report from teacher or 
housemother. A_ staff of therapists 
stands ready to assist the child at odds 
with himself or the world. 

One favored Mooseheart method of 
coping with behavior and personality 
problems is play therapy. In this the 
attempt is to make the overly aggres- 
sive, the withdrawn, or the too de- 
pendent child feel more secure in his 
surroundings. He is given the experi- 
ence of being accepted by the thera- 
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pist with whom he is playing, so that 
the world appears less menacing to 
him and he can develop more confi- 
dence in himself and others. 

In the development of a wholesome 
environment, Mooseheart puts stress 
on recreation. In the Baby Village, 
the 2 and 3 year olds start playing with 
a football, and by the sixth grade every 
boy is playing the game. Extramural 
competition also is fostered; to their 
opponents Mooseheart carries the same 
connotation as Notre Dame. 

Other competitive sports are empha- 
sized, too, as are physical games, social 
games, dancing, dramatics, participa- 
tion in boys’ and girls’ clubs and in 
Sunday school and church groups. 

Mooseheart does not catch all its 
children before that Ceiling of Seven, 
but its therapeutic methods of dealing 
with disturbed feelings and emotions 
pay off in prevention of delinquency not 
only on the premises but in the post- 
Mooseheart life of its alumni. Out of 
4000 young men and women who have 
left this childhood community upon 
high school graduation (each with vo- 
cational training ), Mooseheart authori- 
ties can count on the fingers of a 
single hand those who have had even 
a slight skirmish with the law. 


WHY IS HE GLOOMY? 


Since Mooseheart methods are so 
successful, it may strike us as strange 
that Dr. Reymert is gloomy, even 
morose, in regard to juvenile delin- 
quency control in the world outside. 
We quote from a biting statement he 
dictated recently for the Moose Maga- 
zine, as he paced back and forth across 
his office rug, Consuming one cigaret 
after another: 

“Parents, schools and all professions 
dealing with child welfare constantly 
talk about the main cure for delin- 
quency as ‘adjusting the child to his 
environment and to society.’ 

“Adjusting the child to what kind of 
society? A society in which everybody 
must be successful and be on top, 
adjusting to the inequality of the slum 
and the gold coast, adjusting to a so- 
ciety in which spiritual, intellectual 
and moral values have been pushed 
into the background by material goals, 
adjusting toa society where labor and 
management have, yet to cooperate 
toward the goal of greater production, 
to a society where lying and minor 
dishonesties are commonplace in the 
daily life of us adults, adjusting to 
some communities controlled by dis- 
honest politicians interested in their 
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own welfare rather than in providing 
recreational and other facilities for the 
child, adjusting to a society where one 
effect of the radio, movies and press 
is to increase the desires of the indi- 
vidual beyond the point of satisfac- 
tion? 

“Children are delinquent because we 
adults in our daily lives are delinquent. 
Just let us remind ourselves of tax 
evasions, traffic violations, blackmarket- 
ing and racketeering. For children 
there is no substitute for personal and 
social example. May I suggest that it 
might be just as important to adjust 
society for the child as to adjust the 
child to society.” 


“ENVIRONMENT IS ALL” 


To Dr. Reymert, Environment Is 
All—in child character and personality 
development. The Victorian mother 
who scurries solicitously to the child’s 
side at every whimper is sowing seeds 
of dependence and may rear a child 
who expects the world to look after 
him. The modernist mother who ig- 
nores every outcry except when the 
second hand says feeding time may 
bring up a child who thinks the world 
cares nothing for him. If this attitude 
persists through the preschool years, 
he may be asocial or antisocial. 

As at Mooseheart so in the public 
schools, thinks Dr. Reymert, facilities 
should be available immediately the 
child enrolls to conduct a complete 
physical and mental investigation of 
him. His physical handicaps—vision, 
hearing, motor abilities, color blind- 
ness—must be taken into account for 
his entire future. His degree of mental 
brightness should be known and his 
special talents looked for and_ later 
fostered. 

“From the point of view of men- 
tality alone, the first years of school 
may make or break the child,” Dr. 
Reymert believes. “By setting tasks 
that are too difficult or too easy, we 
may be laying the foundation for mis- 
ery and the beginning of behavior dis- 
orders that later may come out in 
delinquency. 

“Bad handling of a child throughout 
his school career may in itself produce 
juvenile crime,’ charges Dr. Reymert. 

From first enrollment on, the school 
should keep books on the child—re- 
cording the results of repeated ex- 
aminations in the middle grades and 
at the time of graduation from ele- 
mentary school, if not oftener. (They're 
annual at Mooseheart.) All the child’s 
records should be cumulative and kept 





in his own folder for future guidance 
in his development and for vocational 
counseling. 

Dr. Reymert is not enamoured of 
the “interest feeding” of children that 
makes education “progressive.” 

“Where,” he implores, “in the pres- 
ent day American home and school 
does a child learn to do unpleasant 
tasks with a smile? I have a suspicion 
that the tremendous labor turnover in 
factories and offices is the harvest of 
children being interest-fed through 
grade and high school. 

“Everything comes too easy these 
days. Our movies, radio programs and 
comic strips divert the child’s interest 
from life’s real values. The grade 
school child can’t be expected to dis- 
criminate, and the parents are too 
preoccupied to do it for them. 

“Find me a parent who takes time 
to read the classics with the children. 
Shakespeare is as interesting as the 
who-done-it fellows and can match 
them murder for murder. 

“Radio serials, comic books, and 
movie thrillers may greatly disturb 
children’s lives. These types of juvenile 
entertainment should be combed by 
psychological consultants to eliminate 
elements harmful to children of vari- 
ous age groups.” 

Dr. Reymert himself scrutinizes each 
script of “Jack Armstrong—the All 
American Boy” and believes it to be 
the only juvenile radio serial so cen- 
sored. Not dictatorship but intelligent 
public pressure is the answer to bad 
programs, comics and films, in his 
opinion. 


IF HE WERE SUPERINTENDENT 


Asked to imagine himself head of 
an American public school system, Dr. 
Reymert assented with alacrity and 
announced an impromptu four-point 
platform: 

1. To select only teachers who love 
and understand children and to see 
that they have been well trained and 
are well paid. 

2. To break up the children into as 
small groups as possible for teaching 
purposes. 

3. To provide some means of dif- 
ferentiating pupils by means of psy- 
chological testing — measuring them 
against national norms as well as com- 
paring each with his peers in the same 
grade, and conducting vocational inter- 
views with seventh and eighth graders 
based on their cumulative records. The 
feebleminded would be weeded out at 
school entry. 
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4. To provide each teacher when 
she gets a problem child with a central 
place for advice and psychological aid, 
preferably inside her own school build- 
ing. A psychologist, not an educator, 
is his choice, for educators are not 
specialists in behavior. The school psy- 
chologist would refer to a psychiatrist 
any child with a serious aberration or 
perversion, thus ferreting out the po- 
tential child criminal before he com- 
mits a criminal act. 

Dr. Reymert asked permission to 
play principal long enough to air a 
situation acute in his own household. 

“If in charge of a high school, I'd 
find some way to get teachers to cor- 
relate their homework assignments. 
Let Mr. A give a heavy assignment in 
algebra on Monday, and Miss B take 
Tuesday for her major assignment in 
botany. 

“What with their clubs and other 
activities, the homework load is kill- 
ing my girls,” he complained. (His 
two daughters go to high school in a 
nearby town for he thinks that, when 
possible, a teacher's children should 
not attend Dad’s or Mother's school— 
it isn’t fair to children or parent. ) 

Nor could he let the interviewer off 
to her Toonerville trolley without a 
few words on another favorite topic— 
reading disabilities, for Dr. Reymert 
is a member of the governing board 
of the Dyslexia Institute of Chicago 
and a student of reading skills. 

“Remedial reading classes should be 
entirely unnecessary. There are some 
fifty reasons why children are poor 
readers, but the general factor back 
of it all is that in first grade the 
teacher puts on too much speed. 

“Learning to read is one of the 
mest difficult psychological processes.” 
It involves vision, recognition of form, 
recognition of space, cognition and 
lots of other steps. The fault can lie 
in any one step. But the main fault 
lies in its being taught with too much 
speed.” 

In Norway, Dr. Reymert never heard 
of reading difficulties save among “low” 
pupils. “This phonetics business” irks 
him, too, and like the average laymen 
he thinks the American schools have 
other deficiencies in teaching. 

“By golly, my two girls in high 
school can’t spell. What kind of front 
are they going to put up?” 

To return to that Ceiling of Seven, 
Martin L. Reymert may be wrong. 
His theory of starting habit training 
at the cribside and continuing to bear 
heavily on it through the first grade 
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may not be the one best answer to the 
juvenile delinquency problem. But 
springing from his experience of eight- 
een years under almost ideal laboratory 
conditions, it would seem to be ready 
for a test under public school condi- 
tions. 

Of course, it will be costly. Yet even 
if we disregard the individual heart- 
aches and heartbreaks induced by child 
delinquency and adult crime and con- 
sider only the stupendous financial load 
they put upon the nation, any tax 
money diverted to intensified early 
childhood education would be peanuts, 
small punkins, picayunish. 

It could even be that Dr. Reymert, 
correct about the Ceiling of Seven, 
is wrong in underestimating the spirit- 





ual forces at work in a segment of 
the adult population. Adult delin- 
quency is not necessarily the wave of 
the future. For, as Arnold Toynbee 
points out, a Creative minority can so 
inspire the masses to an imitation of 
at least the externals of a movement 
that the objective can be gained. 
Schoolmen, if they will, can com- 
prise that creative minority. With 
vigor and quiet determination they can 
dedicate their lives to exemplifying 
and spreading moral values. If in that 
way they can adjust society for the 
child, they will indeed be worthy of 
that noble name—Teacher. Perhaps if 
the profession is less revered today 
the reason lies in this very lack of 
dedication to spiritual values. 


ARMY ADOPTS GUIDANCE PLAN 


NATT B. BURBANK 


Superintendent of Schools 
Melrose, Mass. 


VAST and unprecedented program 

of vocational guidance was 

adopted recently by the United States 

Army. Its avowed purpose is the ad- 

mirable one of making full and intelli- 

gent use of the manpower that is flow- 
ing into the service. 

Public: school administrators will be 
interested in studying the program, 
known as the Career Guidance Plan, 
so that they may give their high 
school students full information on it 
before the students are graduated. It 
also will be stimulating to civilian edu- 
cators to see such a far-flung and prac- 
tical organization as the army accept- 
ing the principles that have long been 
accepted for vocational guidance in 
the public schools. 

The army is studying each man thor- 
oughly to determine his proper assign- 
ment and is following up by provid- 
ing him with opportunities for train- 
ing in his field. He will be able to 
advance as fast and as far as his ability 
and industry warrant. 

Involved in the preparation of this 
program is the greatest task of job 
analysis and classification ever under- 
taken. Thousands of jobs are being 
studied and grouped into a small num- 
ber of major areas, known as career 
fields. Tasks are being arranged in 
relationship to one another, from low- 
est to highest degree of skill. 


As men pour into the army, each 
one is carefully interviewed and thor- 
oughly tested. On the basis of his 
interests and abilities, as well as his 
civilian experience, each man is as- 
signed to the career field in which he 
is most likely to be interested and to 
succeed. 

From this point on, the soldier is 
given opportunities to study his spe- 
cialty and to move up the ladder to 
assignments requiring more and more 
skill. 

Thus the army plans to make effi- 
cient use of its manpower and to mini- 
mize the problems of square pegs in 
round holes. 

School administrators will be miss- 
ing a good chance to give a service if 
they do not pass this information on 
to their high school students, many of 
whom will be in the service soon after 
graduation. Boys who walk into the 
induction centers fully aware of the 
opportunities offered by the army for 
vocational training and advancement 
will be thankful that their school- 
masters were alert enough to give 
them this information. 

Schoolmen who have been working 
for the adoption and expansion of 
sound vocational guidance in high 
schools throughout the nation will 
draw renewed inspiration from the 
army’s acceptance of a similar program. 
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ERE is a platform of six planks. Six of us chose these 
six planks as items of current interest and importance 
about which we wanted to find the answers (if any). 

In true traditional style we began with the roll call, but 
from there on formalities were discarded. Being small in 
number was a distinct advantage, for this enabled us to be 





l 
Supervisor-Teacher Relationship 
(To Improve Teaching) 


E HAVE studied and toiled, had 
counsel with the sages, and we 
do hereby proclaim that these are the 
universal truths, and we urge all of 
you engaged in the education of youth 
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seated around the table. We took time out to get to take heed. Supervisors, we earnestly 
acquainted and then, as a group, discussed and planned our enlist your consideration of the fol- i 
program of work for the summer session, which resulted lowing: i 
in our platform of six planks. When a teacher in good faith pre- : 
Our approach to each of the topics began primarily with sents any of you with a problem and k 
informal discussions in which we drew upon our own ex- you ignore that problem, you have ' 
periences. As we came to know one another, a sense of committed a serious blunder and walk i 
freedom seemed to prevail, and each of us expressed his the path of ignorance. 
views positively and frankly, pulling no punches. Furthermore, adverse criticism by a . 
After a day or two of free discussion we sought the supervisor of a teacher, in the pres- 
authorities and presented their views. Every thought, some- ence of the pupils, is an unforgivable 
times even a word, was evaluated, appraised and weighed. and unpardonable sin, and one guilty 
Thus we began to pull together the ideas and principles of this crime should hang his head 
that were acceptable to the group. Each of us then sum- in shame. 


marized his thoughts and conclusions individually, in the 
form of a written presentation. These summaries were 
read, criticized and evaluated by the group. Ideas were 
then consolidated, and a group accepted vehicle of expres- 
sion was chosen. Thus the finished product was born. 







THEODORE C. WENZL WILLIAM A. PRICE 


Chief, Bureau of Apportionment High School Principal 
New York State Department Prince Georges County, Md. 


EARL R. BELLIS WILLIAM H. PYLE 


High School Teacher High School Principal 
Prince Georges County, Md. Hartford County, Md. 


WILLIAM M. FATKIN VIRGINIA STEVENS 
High School Teacher Elementary School Teacher 
Allegany County, Md. Prince Georges County, Md. 






*This is a very lonesome footnote right out in the open. 
There are no others. The number refers to Seminar in Ad- 
ministration, Summer School Session, College of Education, 
University of Maryland, 1948. 















Now, let it be said, true teaching is 


“not the carrying out of ready-made 


procedures devised by autocratic ad- 
ministrators to put over an educational 
program. 

These are the concepts of supervi- 
sion practiced by the advocates of the 
laissez-faire and coercive schools. Long 
ago they should have been dead and 
buried. God have mercy on their 
souls! These are the practices that 
destroy initiative and the creative urge. 
These are the foul methods that cause 
our comrades to cry out in fear and 
frustration. 

Let it be known that in the field 
of education the supervisor and the 
teacher are two human beings, both 
trained and certified. They meet on 
the ground of mutual respect, under 
the golden sun of freedom, for the 
purpose of getting a job well done. 
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They take counsel and learn to know 
and understand each other. Each must 
recognize the human strengths and 
limitations within the other. 

Basically, the school is a teacher- 
pupil situation. Anything added (in 
this case the supervisor) must justify 


up and take notice. In this grave hour 
of our history the democratic and the 
totalitarian peoples are in ideological 
conflict. If it is to live and to grow 
stronger, democracy must be practiced 
truly in the schools. This is the chal- 
lenge to which we must respond. 





itself through more efficient learning 
on the part of the pupil and teacher. 

You who operate as if you knew 
all the answers remember this: To 
provide for more efficient learning the 
teacher must feel at ease and breathe 
the air of freedom. It is then and 
only then that she will bring out into 
the light her real teaching problems. 
Only then will she honestly say, “This 
is where I need help, and I know 
that you can help me.” 

These statements indicate the demo- 
cratic understanding of the supervisor- 
teacher relationship in which we be- 
lieve. Welcome to our band wagon! 


il 
Discipline 
(Democratic Group Approach) 


ITTLE SWITCHING—little learn- 
ing. Heap of switching—heap of 
learning.” And so it was reading, 
‘riting and ‘rithmetic taught to the 
tune of the hickory stick. Out of the 
past it has come to us, the autocratic 
school in which authority reigned glor- 
ified, for the masters knew what was 
best. 

Discipline and/or behavior?—a lit- 
tle definition is in order. To us, disci- 
pline embraces the general social cli- 
mate of the school, whereas behavior 
has to do with the individual members 
thereof. 

Now, we educators who adhere to 
and believe in the ideals and principles 
of democracy are challenged to sit 
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We pick up the book of educational 
philosophy. You've heard it before; 
we say it again. Learning is doing! 
School is life! Practice the democratic 
methods! These statements, to us, 
mean that disciplinary controls and 
methods should evolve from: 

1. A wholesome attitude on the 
part of all the school personnel as to 
the human nature of pupils; recogni- 
tion that freedom and happiness are 
basic human, individual desires upon 
which a sound democratic code of 
discipline may be built. 

2. A recognition that parents and 
the home are an integral part of the 
school discipline structure. 

3. Cooperative planning on the part 
of the entire school and school com- 
munity that results in specific, under- 
stood and group approved school prac- 
tices and policies. 

4. The cultivation of a tradition or 
social code which becomes the domi- 
nant constructive force in the matter 








of discipline: responsibilities are in- 
fluenced by a respect for this tradition. 

A word of caution. Do not permit 
your ardor and enthusiasm for democ- 
racy to betray you, lest you walk hand 
in hand with anarchy. Self-discipline 
development is a tedious and often 
painful process for both pupil and 
teacher. The safety and welfare of 
the children require the enforcement 
of a few simple rules of conduct which 
are understood and accepted by them. 
Herein lies one of the difficult tasks 
of democratic school practice. 

The period of human infancy in 
a complex democratic-technological 
structure is a long one. At the time of 
entering school the child brings with 
him his own set of rules acquired 
from home his social environ- 
mental experiences. 


and 


From these “brought-to-school” con- 
cepts the school must start to build. 
Before establishing codes of conduct, 
teachers must really know and under- 
stand the strength, judgment and ex- 
periences of the children. There are 
innumerable combinations and_per- 
mutations stages of 
social development. No two days and 
their situations are the same. In deal- 
ing with growing boys and girls there 
are no “sure fire” methods. The ex- 
periences of yesterday will change the 
needs of tomorrow. 


of the various 


We say unto you, take your children 
by the hand from where you find them 
and with the democratic goals always 
in mind lead them to a full realiza- 
tion of the democratic way of life. In 
the spirit of liberty and freedom for 
free men everywhere we lay this sec- 
ond plank of sturdy oak. 


il 
The Principal 
(Requisites for a Good Administrator) 


WE ACCEPT the need for an indi- 
vidual position of guidance and 
leadership in any school as an essen- 
tial in our democratic scheme of organ- 
ization and structure. This responsi- 
bility we place in the person of the 
school principal. 

Knowledge of and proved abilities 
for scheduling, supervision, teacher as- 
signment problems, planning, admin- 
istering the school plant, and all the 
other mechanics of school administra- 
tion are important prerequisites. How- 
ever, beyond these requirements, in the 
most important field of human rela- 
tionships a principal today is expected 
to be no less than a miracle man. 
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1. The occupant of this position 
should possess a well developed, work- 
able and constantly growing philoso- 
phy of life and work. He should be a 
principal fundamentally because he 
loves children and believes in people. 
His philosophy should embrace a dom- 
inant sincerity and a conviction of the 
worth of education and its destiny, to 
obtain the democratic ideals as the ulti- 
mate way of living for all. 

2. The principal should have a keen 
understanding of human nature. He 
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"Mirror these qualities." 





should be a dynamic person with 
enough force to influence people in 
proper ways. At times he may be dis- 
couraged, but the face he turns to the 
world is ever firm and kindly. He 
should recognize individual differences 
and capitalize upon them from the 
standpoint of bringing out the best 
in each individual for the common 
good. 

3. Democratic leadership is a must. 
The staff, the student body, and the 
community should participate in policy 
making. 

4. Closely allied with point 3 is the 
matter of maintaining continuing good 
will and support. The principal must 
share the formulation of the educa- 
tional program with the community 
and keep it informed. The concept 
of community proprietorship should 
be fostered and nurtured (the “my- 
school” principal is a dead duck). The 
responsibility for “our” school’s suc- 
cess lies with all. 

5. The principal should have a 
wide knowledge of current affairs, 
have a variety of interests, and be 
well read. These activities engender 
strength, stature and poise. 

6: The principal should stand be- 
yond reproach. In his daily contacts 
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with individuals he should give life 
and meaning to the words sincerity, 
integrity, loyalty and reliability. These 
attributes when exemplified together 
have the ring of greatness. 

So be it—to those of you who aspire 
to administer the schools we say, 
“Mirror these qualities as best you 


can!” 


IV 
Public Relations 
(New Words and Music) 


HE present decade or so has wit- 

nessed numerous themes compet- 
ing for the hit parade. The new ideas 
in child psychology and educational 
philosophy have confused the public 
as to just what is happening in the 
schools. 

By and large, the people have failed 
to comprehend and understand the 
new words and music: the melodies 
have not been pleasing to the ear. 
Through it all one can hear faintly— 
occasionally distinctly—the strains of 
the old familiar classical melody “The 
Three R's.” Under such circumstances 
it behooves us to dedicate the fourth 
plank of our platform to public rela- 
tions. 

The school belongs to the people 
and the community. The educational 
program can be, and will be, only that 
which the people are willing to sup- 
port insofar as they are able. The prin- 
cipal holds a key position, as he is 
the liaison officer between school and 
community. 

As we see it, the primary function 
of a sound public relations program 
is that of keeping the public ade- 
quately informed, thereby gaining 
its good will and support. This pro- 


vides a sound base for the establish- 





ment of better educational programs 
and greater opportunities for the chil- 
dren. 

The public relations program first 
of all must be planned. The school 
situation must be studied and care- 
fully analyzed. What is to be con- 
veyed and interpreted to the public 
should be ascertained with care. Re- 
ception and acceptance of new ideas 
and practices are dependent upon pub- 
lic readiness. 

The faculty, after participating in 
the planning, should be ready to carry 
the good word to the classrooms. With 
the children, let teachers set up activi- 
ties and live in the light of the pro- 
gram. With enthusiasm then the 
pupils will sing at home of the school 
activities. 


Vv 


Teachers’ Unions 
(Fundamental Issues) 


yy KEPT turning the fifth plank 
over and over again, unable to 
make up our minds as to which side 
should remain up before we nailed 
it into our platform. 

The arguments’in favor of teacher 
affiliation with labor unions may be 
expressed as follows: 

1. In the present structure and 
scheme of things it is folly to contend 
that teachers enjoy individual freedom 
and security. 

2. The democratic ideals and way 
of life can be obtained only through 
group action; in union there is 


strength. 

3. Individual freedom must include 
economic well-being and satisfactory 
working conditions within its defini- 
tion. 
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4. The destiny of labor and of 
teaching is one and the same; labor 
is a logical group with which teach- 
ers should become identified. 

5. Recent salary gains, tenure and 
retirement law advances are the re- 
sult of union action. 

The arguments against teacher af- 
filiation with unions may be expressed 
as follows: 

1. A teachers organization should 
reflect all phases and segments of the 
nation’s socio-economic structure. La- 
bor is but one segment of this struc- 
ture. 

2. A truly professional group, to 
be such, must be founded upon ideals 
and actions which are over and above 
personal material gains; teachers pre- 
fer to be a professional group. 

3. The principal device labor unions 
have employed in obtaining their 
ends is the strike: the education of 
children and the public welfare are 
not to be jeopardized for personal 
gain or for the achievement of ends 
which have been established by a re- 
stricted group. 

4. Unions are divided 
major rival factions. 

5. Unions are not democratic: or- 
ders come from the top, and the in- 


into two 


dividual is called upon to carry on 
activities against his will. 

After due consideration of these 
and subsidiary arguments for and 
against teacher affiliation with labor 
unions, the group (remember there 
are six of us) felt that all teachers 
should feel free to and actually be able 
to affiliate with a union group if they 
so desired. This is a privilege of a 
free democratic society, but, in terms 
of the arguments presented previously, 
it is necessary for teachers to under- 
stand fully the responsibilities asso- 
ciated with the maintenance of free- 
dom in a democratic society. Further- 
more, the public, as employer, has 
rights and privileges in this matter. 

We therefore concluded that since 
there is an existent organizational 
scheme, the National Education Asso- 
ciation with affiliated departments, 
with state and local organizations, we 
favor, at the present time, action that 
will strengthen the growth and ef- 
fectiveness of this organizational pat- 
tern. 

While it is far from perfect, and 
at times in the past it was somewhat 
remiss, we feel that basically this or- 
ganization can be developed on truly 
professional lines. 





vi 
Democratic Administration 
(In a Thimbleful!) 

N A sense, the spirit of ‘democratic 

administration permeates the pres- 
entation of the preceding five planks. 
Accordingly; we review and summar- 
iZe: 

1. Basically, the school is a teacher- 
pupil situation. Anything added (in 
this case, the supervisor) must justify 
itself through more efficient learning 
on the part of the pupil and teacher. 

2. Take children from where you 
find them and lead them to a full 
realization of the democratic way of 
life. 

3. One should be a principal fun- 
damentally because he loves children 
and believes in people. 

4. The school program can be only 
that which the people are willing to 
support. 

5. We favor action that will 
strengthen the growth and effective- 
ness of the N.E.A. and state education 
associations. 

6. Skillful action in social engi- 
neering and the ability to cope ade- 
quately with human relationships are 
fundamental to desirable accomplish- 
ment in all phases of education. 





WHEN DRIVER TRAINING IS 


CHOOLS must prepare children 

to take their place in the 
world,” thinks Supt. Carl Anderson 
of Durant, Okla. “We believe driver 
training will do this. We know it will 
teach them to stay alive. We believe 
it does more to instill good citizen- 
ship than does any other course.” 

For these reasons Durant has be- 
come the first high school in Okla- 
homa to require driver training and 
education before graduation. It also 
was one of the first schools to open 
driver training classes. There has not 
been a single serious accident involv- 
ing a driver who has taken the Durant 
course. 

The classes are open to all students 
in the senior and junior high schools. 
This year all sophomores, juniors and 
seniors must take the course. Those 
in the class of 1951 must have driver 
training to be graduated. 

The school board president, Charles 
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A. Hess, is as enthusiastic as Mr. An- 
derson is about the course. 

“The boy and girl who think of 
others will make good citizens,” he 
said. “The driver course goes beyond 
making them good drivers. When you 
teach them the responsibility of the 
automobile driver, you teach them 
the responsibility of citizens. They 
learn the rights of others. They learn 
that freedom works when everyone 
plays by the rules.” 

Willis T. Hall, principal of the jun- 
ior high school, and Lynn Marsh, high 
school coach, handle the driver train- 
ing classes. Actual operation of auto- 
mobiles in dual-controlled cars is 
mixed with classroom work. The stu- 
dents learn the rules and to know the 
machines they drive. They are shown 
their own physical limitations by tests. 

At present, the courses are taught in 
regular classrooms, but the first item 
in a planned building program is a 


MANDATORY 


classroom laboratory for driver train- 
ing. 

In commenting on the Durant 
course, Capt. Norman C. Holt of 
the Oklahoma state highway patrol 
pointed out that two of the largest 
employers in Oklahoma already are 
asking applicants if they have had 
driver training. 

“If the applicant hasn’t had the 
course, he is required to take it after 
being employed,” Capt. Holt said. 
“In the future, the young man or 
woman with the training is going to 
have the edge when seeking employ- 
ment. 

“Industry has found out that a safe 
driver is a better employe. Safety in 
driving carries over into other safety 
fields.” 

While Durant is the first Oklahoma 
school to make the course mandatory, 
150 other schools in the state are offer- 
ing driver training. 
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ERRY TOWNSHIP, a rapidly 

growing suburban community ad- 
joining Indianapolis on the south, has 
a seven-year expansion and construc- 
tion program. 

First priority in the program calls 
for expansion of the Edgewood Ele- 
mentary School, which had experienced 
a 58 per cent increase in the last four 
years. Fortunately, this building was 
located on a spacious site of 17 acres, 
and the architects were not limited to 
the necessity of adding more rooms to 
a two-story building of the conven- 
tional type of thirty or more years ago. 

It was decided to go to the opposite 
side of the school ground and build a 
primary school. This seven-room build- 
ing will house the first three grades. It 
will have its own heating plant, paved 
playground, and lunchroom. The only 
connection between the two buildings 
will be a driveway enabling the school 
buses to load and unload at both build- 
ings without driving out onto the 
highway again. 

The building is one story without 
basement, L-shaped with single loaded 
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corridors. Classrooms are 24 by 34 
feet, bilaterally lighted with large win- 
dows having either northeast or north- 
west exposure, sills low enough to per- 
mit the children to see out when 
seated, clerestory lighting from direc- 
tional glass block panels on the op- 
posite walls over low ceiling corridors. 

Exterior walls are load - bearing, 
being face brick backed with cinder 
blocks, which will be painted in differ- 
ent warm hues and left exposed. The 
roof deck will consist of insulated as- 
bestos cement panels supported on 
steel joists. The ceiling and supple- 
mental lighting will be provided by 
attaching “egg crate” plastic louvers to 
the lower cords of the steel joists. 

Two toilet rooms are located be- 
tween each pair of classrooms; lava- 
tories are in the classrooms immediate- 
ly adjacent to toilet room doors. This 
permits them to serve the dual func- 
tion of lavatories and classroom sinks. 


Bilateral lighting, outside entrance 
for each classroom, and modified 
radiant heating are plant features. 














Each classroom will have direct ac- 
cess to outdoors. Finish and equipment 
provided for each room will include 
asphalt tile flooring, green asbestos ce- 
ment writing boards, cork boards, 
clothing lockers, individual work stor- 
age lockers, sinks and a public address 
system with facilities for wire record- 
ing and record players. 

Heating and ventilating will be ac- 
complished by a modified radiant heat- 
ing system, with copper hot water coils 
in the concrete subfloors, and unit ven- 
tilators suspended over the toilet rooms, 
which will bring fresh air from out- 
side, filter it and heat it to proper tem- 
perature before discharging it into the 
rooms. Exhaust air from the rooms 
will be circulated through the clothing 
lockers to dry damp clothing. 

The total cost of the project, includ- 
ing site improvements and architect- 
engineer services, is $163,450, with 
unit costs of $23,350 per principal 
room, and 98!14¢ per cubic foot. Net 
construction cost of building, without 
site improvements or architect-engi- 
neer services, is 87'2¢ per cubic foot. 
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TLANTA’S $9,000,000 building in the planning stage. Because of ris- 

program is under way with con- ing construction costs, the board has 

tracts let for nineteen projects costing supplemented bond funds with funds 
$6,000,000 and with ten other projects from capital outlay. 
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Among the four new buildings now 
under construction on new sites is the 
Sylvan Hills High School, which will 
cost $635,000 exclusive of land and 
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equipment; that is approximately 
$11.75 per square foot. This building 
will house from 500 to 750 students. 

A one- and two-story structure, it is 
located on the site with future addi- 
tions in mind, as an auditorium, gym- 
‘nasium and additional classrooms are 
contemplated. 

The 12 acre site is almost equidis- 
tant from four elementary schools, an 
ideal location for a high school facility. 
The grounds provide space for football, 
baseball, track, tennis, drill and phys- 
ical education. 

Of conservative modern design, the 
building is of neither the warehouse 
nor the cathedral type. We have 
adopted this architectural policy for all 
our buildings. The main entrance is 
prominent, so that a stranger will have 
no difficulty in locating it, but it is not 
elaborate in any respect. 


The special rooms 
are on the ground 
floor: shops, cafe- 
teria, 
foods and clothing 


laboratories, science 


music, art, 


laboratories. The fu- 
ture addition is not 
indicated on this 
plan. The kitchen en- 
trance is accessible 
to the driveway. 





CLASS ROOM 


As the nerve center of the school 
plant, the office is centrally located and 
is easily accessible from every point in 
the building. We insist on locating the 
office near the front door for conveni- 
ence’ sake and also for control of out- 
siders coming into the building. 

Concrete floors with asphalt tile 
covering are used; C and D types of 
asphalt tile are employed in the class- 
rooms, and A and B types are used in 
corridors and other spaces where color 
contrast is not important. Movable 
furniture will be used in all teaching 
units. 

Partition walls between classrooms 
are nonload-bearing to provide flexi- 
bility. 

Heating will be done by steam 
radiation using copper and cast-iron 
radiators of the convector type. The 
fuel will be natural gas burned in a 
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specially designed furnace. No fuel 
room for storage purposes will be nec- 
essary. 

Fluorescent lighting fixtures will be 
installed throughout except for corri- 
dors, cafeteria and storage space. The 
lighting is planned to give from 30 to 
35 foot-candles in classrooms and 50 
foot-candles in library, sewing rooms, 
and other special rooms. 

Green chalkboard will be used. Ceil- 
ings will be finished white with a light 
reflection value of at least 85 per cent. 
Sidewalls will be done in a medium 
cream-yellow or light green with a 
reflection value of from 65 to 72 per 
cent. Dados will be in light or medium 
turquoise with a light reflection value 
of from 35 to 50 per cent. The furni- 
ture will be natural finish. 

Interior classroom doors will be of 
flush panel birch with natural finish 
and will contain a 12 by 12 inch clear 
glass vision panel. All windows are of 
the architectural projection type with 
a hopper vent that opens in at the 
bottom and with upper vents opening 
out. Double hung roller shades will be 
employed for regulation of the light. 


OTHER PROJECTS IN CITY 

To return briefly to Atlanta's total 
building program, in 1946 the citizens 
approved a $9,000,000 bond issue for 
the purpose of building additional 
schools, making renovations and addi- 
tions to existing schools, purchasing 
land, and installing new equipment. 

Since the time the bonds were val- 
idated and sold, the board has prepared 
plans and let contracts for nineteen 
projects costing approximately six 
millions. At the present time, we have 
in the planning stage ten additional 
projects which we estimate will cost ap- 
proximately two and one-half millions. 

A number of comparatively small 
projects have not reached the planning 
stage; these consist primarily of two- 
and four-room classroom additions and 
cafeteria additions. It is estimated that 
they will cost about three million 
dollars. 

The board has already supplemented 
the bond funds from capital outlay 
funds to the amount of $1,500,000. 
This has been necessary because of the 
rising cost of construction since the 
bonds were approved. We estimate that 
building costs have increased from 35 
to 50 per cent since the estimates were 
made in the early part of 1946. 

In addition to the four new build- 
ings now under construction on new 
sites, fifteen alteration and expansion 
projects are under construction. 
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CONVENTION DIARY of a Forty-Niner 


O UT where the West ends so goldenly, the first of 
the three regional A.A.S.A. conferences ran a 
four-day race to a February 23d finish. 

When delegates finally slept it was to dream of the 
day when atomic power redistributes the population and 
San Francisco becomes the national convention spot. 

As it was, this siren city enticed almost as many dele- 
gates (about 2500), exhibitors (about 125), and 
speeches (more than 280) as have some national gath- 
erings. To summarize the statistics, if all the weighty 
and winged words tossed in the breeze by those 280 
tongues, plus the wordage run up at sessions of six 
allied organizations, could be distilled into an ortho- 
graphic concentrate, an appropriate label would be 
“commonsenseenlightenmentandalittlebaloney.” 

No credit to the speakers if the Western school 
administrator is not a split personality. Earnest ex- 
horters told him that his greatest single challenge, his 
No. 1 problem, is How to Educate for World Peace, 
How to Educate for Democracy, How to Educate for 
the Air Age, How to Find Funds for This and That, 
How to Measure the Real Intelligence of All Groups, 
How to Improve the Learning Situation for Each In- 
dividual Pupil, How to How-to. 

Convention hospitality was spirited and inclusive. 
All members were guests of the Standard Hour concert 
on Sunday evening, which is the delightful weekly 
broadcast by Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. 

On Monday afternoon all members and their friends 
were greeted in warm Western fashion by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association and the California Associa- 
tion of School Administrators at a hotel reception. 
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On Tuesday the Associated Exhibitors put on their 
big evening with Edward Arnold, Fritz. Behrens and his 
Orchestra, and the Socony Male Chorus as entertain- 
ment attractions. 

On the serious side President Bert Cholet of the 
exhibitors gave the annual scholarship award for grad- 
uate study in school administration, which was accepted 
by President Goslin for Rayburn J. Fisher of Anniston, 
Ala., after which Mr. Cholet presented the American 
Education Award for 1949 to Mrs. Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, state superintendent of public instruction for 
Washington, who responded with dignity. 

Fresh and fine as were the commercial exhibits, spe- 
cial mention must be made of an architectural exhibit, 
“The School of Tomorrow,” arranged by John Lyon 
Reid and the California Council of Architects in asso- 
ciation with Herbert C. Clish, John A. Sexson and 
Charles W. Bursch. 

Twenty-three architectural firms were represented 
with not a trite model or plan in the whole handsome 
installation. 

Said the block lettered introductory panel to the 
exhibit: “At no place in this exhibit will you find the 
‘School of Tomorrow.’ Each plan and each school is 
an attempt to solve a school housing problem. In each 
you may find something unique. If you combine these 
unique features into a whole that will house the pro- 
gram, you envisage the future. You can create the 
school of tomorrow.” 

The resolutions, adopted by mail ballot, were little 
at variance with the traditional. The principal one, 
however, called for a constantly improved free public 
school system as a means of extending democracy and 
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urged each member to undertake by 
precept and example to: 

1. Expose and combat activities of 
all groups which have as their objec- 
tive the undermining of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

2. Help all citizens, young and old, 
to recognize propaganda devices. 

3. Prevent the use of the public 
schools as instruments of any factional 
propaganda agency. 

4. Safeguard all basic democratic 
rights, and especially the freedom of 
teaching. 

The other ten were largely peren- 
nials, unless perhaps there was a new 
note in the request for a plan for the 
inspection and accrediting of non- 
public schools. 


Day by Day... 


SUNDAY, FEB. 20 
hops THE very room (Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco) where four 
years ago the United Nations was 
born, Stewart G. Cole, vespers speak- 
er, told school administrators that 
building world peace is their job. 

“Your pupils are not a clean slate 
upon which the school writes,” the 
executive director of the Pacific Coast 
Council on Intercultural Education 
declared. “They enter school with the 
favors and fears of their social back- 
grounds written deep into the struc- 
ture of their personalities. 

“The groundwork of permanent 
world peace is good human relation- 
ships inthe local community and be- 
tween communities throughout the 
nation and the world. The only way 
a school administrator can make a 
democratic program vital to youth is 
painstakingly to build local public 























Supt. Herbert C. Clish, San Francisco; Supt. Willard E. Goslin, Pasadena, Calif., 
A.A.S.A. president; Worth McClure, A.A.S.A. executive secretary, Washington, D.C. 


opinion in harmony with good school 
practice. 

“Otherwise,” contends Mr. Cole, 
“there is a danger of confirming pu- 
pils of the favored groups (such as 
Anglo-white-Protestants) in social 
smugness and of giving underprivileged 
children a stronger sense of defeat- 
ism.” 

Educators now have the necessary 
resources in anthropology, social psy- 
chology, psychiatry, ethics and other 
disciplines to do the job, although 
these resources are still in the early 
stages of interpretation for school use. 

Since their major task lies in their 
own communities, schoolmen must 
know the nature of their neighbor- 
hoods, of the American people, and 
of the values we cherish for the en- 
richment of democracy. In the light 
of such knowledge, a school program 
in human relationships may be re- 
liably developed, Mr. Cole holds. 


Gardenias... 


MONDAY, Fes. 21 
a: LOUIS and Philadelphia pro- 
grams, please copy: 

Ellis Arnall, Paul A. Rehmus, the 
new Yearbook presentation, a gar- 
denia for every woman, comfortable 
seats and flawless acoustics (in a gild- 
ed baroque movie palace), a row of 
alert women as platform guests (P.T.A. 
officials, N.E.A. president, and a San 
Francisco board member ), and the ge- 
nial, gavel-less Willard E. Goslin pre- 
siding. These made up a successful 
first general session at San Francisco. 

“You're gonna like this fellow,” 
President Goslin promised an audience 
of 2000 when he introduced Ellis Ar- 
nall, now president of the Society of 
Independent Motion Picture Produ- 
cers. He spoke the simple truth. 

In a new style of Southern oratory, 
informal, anecdotal, extemporaneous, 


Left: John Branigan, California Office of School Planning, 
Los Angeles; John Lyon Reid, architect, San Francisco, 
chairman, advisory committee, Schoolhouse Planning, Cali- 
fornia Council of Architects, and Paul L. Rivers, California 
Office of School Planning, Sacramento. 


Below: Supt. Harry M. Ross, Butte, Mont.; Mary M. Con- 
don, state superintendent of public instruction, Montana; 
Winnafern H. Moore, county superintendent, Missoula, Mont. 
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the former governor of Georgia sought 
to quiet all fears of Russia. 

“If we provide the opportunity for 
every American to get an education, 
to obtain health services, and to get a 
job, we don’t need to worry about 
Communism here.” 

Calling for federal aid for educa- 
tion, for federal aid for health and 
medical services, and for economic 
democracy, Mr. Arnall struck out at 
those who distrust the federal govern- 
ment’s hand in education and health 
services and also at trusts and cartels. 

“It makes my blood boil when 
people oppose federal aid to educa- 
tion,” he declared. “When we get it, 
it won't be too soon and when we get 
it, it won't be enough.” 


WHAT'S SOCIALIZED MEDICINE? 


As to socialized medicine, Mr. Ar- 
nall does not know what it is, he 
states; he just knows that his medical 
friends on one hand and his sick 
friends on the other disagree. But we 
must have more doctors, more dentists 
and more nurses, of that he is certain. 

As for political democracy, it is not 
much good without economic democ- 
racy, Mr. Arnall stated. Every Amer- 
ican must have the right to make a 
living under a system of free enter- 
prise. 

“To get world peace, all men every- 
where must be made free. As, school 
people and as citizens we must get our 
own houses in order, and the place to 
start is in our own back yards.” 

The Westerners found a worthy run- 
ning mate for Mr. Arnall on the speak- 
ers’ platform in Paul A. Rehmus, su- 
perintendent of Portland schools. 

His trenchant paper, delivered in a 
warm, sincere voice, told of American 
schoolmen’s fifteen years of travel 
along a dozen broad roads of demo- 
cratic teaching. 

“The achievement record of school 
leaders in this country in making de- 
mocracy real to our youths and our 
teachers is almost incredible,’ he de- 
clared. He piled project upon project 
— US. Office of Education, state de- 
partment, organization, committee and 
local school — until he built a tower 
of noble height and proportions. 

“In thousands of classrooms every- 
where, teachers and students together 
from kindergarten through college are 
daily defining democracy. The process 
of democracy on its highest level is not 
final discovery but creation. 

“As old principles that have served 
their time and day expire and new 
principles are formed, we may reach 
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the eventual goal of all men of good 
will.” 

Charles W. Bursch, California mem- 
ber of the 1949 Yearbook Commission, 
made an amusing presentation of the 
book entitled “American School Build- 
ings.” 

This yearbook (1) helps establish 
policies on land and buildings for 
educational uses; (2) discusses shared 
responsibilities and scientific methods 
in broad-scale community planning for 
school plants; (3) reviews current ex- 
perience and judgment in planning for 
educational features of a building; (4) 
summarizes current information on 
various technical aspects of construc- 
tion and equipment; (5) outlines 


some of the major financial consider- 
ations; (6) calls attention to some 
unanswered questions in plant research, 
and (7) gives a check list of steps to 
be taken in planning. 





The commission that did this careful 
job consists of Warren T. White of 
Dallas, Tex. chairman; Homer W. 
Anderson of Newton, Mass.; Charles 
W. Bursch of California; Paul L. Es- 
sert of Teachers College, Columbia; 
Ray L. Hamon of the Office of Educa- 
tion; T. C. Holy of Ohio State; John 
W. Lewis of Baltimore; W. D. Mc- 
Clurkin of Peabody College; Paul W. 
Seagers of Indiana University, and 
Howard Dwight Smith, architect, of 
Ohio State University. 


We Exchange Ideas... 


N FOURTH floor lecture halls 
(elevator out of order), afternoon 
discussion groups solved the school 
world’s problems and thought up a 
few new ones. 
Los Angeles’ in-service education 
excited envy and questions, consisting 





Supt. Lloyd M. Theurer, Cache County, Utah; George E. Harris, principal of the 
high school at Las Vegas, Nev., and Supt. Walter D. Johnson, Las Vegas, Nev. 





Mildred Stevens, past president, Bay Section Council, California Teachers Associa- 


tion; Mary K. Ryan, 


San Francisco teacher; Richard J. Ryall, past president, Bay 


Section Council, California Teachers Association. 
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as it does of institutes, sabbaticals, 
visiting teachers, pilot schools, bulle- 
tins and handbooks, and an orientation 
and induction week. Samuel O6elrich, 
supervisor of this training, dealt out 
the information. J. Cecil Parker of 
the University of California from the 
same platform lamented the plethora 








In another well populated hall, 
Supt. Don R. Sheldon of Prescott, 
Ariz., urged the “air conditioning of 
all the children of all the people,” and 
a personable young Pasadena teacher, 
Marion L. Swift, told how her children 
planned an air field behind the barn, 
extravagantly equipping it with a 
helicopter—this as one answer to 


of theory and the dearth of practice 
Virgil Kingsley, Cottage Grove, Ore.; Mr. Sheldon’s complaint that our gen- 


in teacher training. : . 
‘ a Supt. Milton L. Martin, Yakima, Wash.; . : 

A smaller group heard a panel dis Supt P. A. Wright of Richland, Wash eral educational pattern is geared to 

the automotive age—we are tied to 


cuss how adults may participate in 
planning for educational programs. 
The consensus seemed to be that it’s 
ticklish business. 

Life with lay advisory groups can 
be beautiful, most of them agreed, 
when they stick to financial, site and 
building programs, but it takes a firm 
hand to keep them in line when it 
comes to curriculum. Start them for 
a specific job and stop them when 
this job is done was another gleaning 
from this group. 

Dean Paul B. Jacobson of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and Dean J. Murray 
Lee of the State College of Washing- 
ton carried the ball on organizing the 
high school curriculum “to serve the 
life problems of youth.” 

Dean Jacobson scored seven points: 
(1) provide students with work ex- 
perience; (2) give them a course in 
occupations; (3) acquaint them with 
working conditions and opportunities 
through field trips; (4) provide 
enough counselors so each student can 
be advised not fewer than three times 
a year; (5) organize student councils 
and other devices for democratic 
training and initiative development; 
(6) give aid to teachers on classroom 
curricular problems; (7) provide 
library materials for both teachers and 
students. 

Dean Lee sees development of the 
core curriculum as the most effective 





Supt. Don R. Sheldon, Prescott, Ariz.; 
Supt. M. C. Gallagher, Billings, Mont., 
and Supt. T. C. Bird, Santa Fe, N.M. 





Supt. iF; Linn, Ashland, Ore.: Supt. 
and Mrs. Henry R. Spiess, Antioch, Calif. 





the ground. 

District reorganization provoked 
many thoughtful words. John A. 
Sexson, executive secretary for Cali- 
fornia school administrators, urged 
educators to “do a grass-roots selling 
job to citizens on a better education 
structure.” His way to do this is to 
demonstrate that the school is “a 
mighty force to improve the quality 
of community living.” 

Prof. Hollis P. Allen of Claremont 
Graduate School outlined several 
psychological and fiscal incentives that 
can be used to sell the public on the 
virtue of larger districts. “The public 
will demand reorganized districts,” he 
asserted, “if it knows that benefits will 
result. It is up to educators and in- 
terested laymen to produce the proof.” 

Getting along with the board was 
Supt. Wendell Van Loan’s assignment. 
The administrator from Corvallis, Ore., 
Maintains that it is the superintend- 
ent’s task to prevent the board from 
voting On an issue when it is divided. 
He should step in when the board 
reaches an impasse on a policy matter 
and ask for the job of stating the facts 
and proposing a solution. 

“But the superintendent should 
never let out the secret that the board 
is split. Nor should he call on Board 
Member So-and-So in an attempt to 
convince him that he is wrong. No 





procedure, provided retraining of = James I. Van Fossen (Colorado); Chester | more should he or any board member 

teachers takes place. Resource units ¢: Frisbie (Washington), and Charles W. = ask a layman to visit Old So-and-So 
Td ; Poppenheimer (lowa), graduate students ; ; 

within the core are also effective. at the Stanford School of Education. ad attempt to convince him against 





The large Utah delegation at the A.A.S.A. convention poses for the photographer. 
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Alameda and Valverde schools, Denver. 


his will.” In that direction Trouble lies. 

President H. M. Gunn of Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth, 
took up the tender subject of board 
member tenure. After twenty years 
on the board, he contends, members 
are more concerned with details than 
with policy making. Their long 
seniority overshadows the newer mem- 
bers. They are probably past 65, 
retired from business, and “sot” in 
their ways. 


A PLAN FOR PLANNING 

Supts. Briscoe and Bennion, in an- 
other hall, held forth on school plant 
needs. William S. Briscoe of Santa 
Monica, Calif., outlined nine pro- 
cedures for carrying out cooperative 
research, study and planning. 

1. Divide the city into areas—socio- 
economic and geographic units. 

2. Organize the principals in each 
such area to study educational, recrea- 
tional and social needs of the area as 
well as those of their own schools, anc 
relate these with the help of a central 
planning office to the total needs of 
the city. 

3. Get the citizens in each area to 
study the needs of their own areas 
in relation to the general needs of 
the city. 

4. Present to each group of prin- 
cipals and the citizens a composite 
picture of facts and problems for the 
city and for each area. 

5. Discuss possible. solutions and 
elicit suggestions. 
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Robert P. Colwell, Wyatt School, Denver; Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond J. Helt, University of Denver; R. W. Ullemeyer, 


6. Organize teams of discussion 
leaders, three persons to a team, to 
discuss facts with as many Citizens’ 
groups as possible. 

7. Set up a citywide committee to 
discuss school plans and policies with 
a view to relating the school’s master 
plan to a general plan for the de- 
velopment of the city. 

8. From this larger committee, 
select a smaller committee to develop 
a plan for financing the program 
which develops. 

9. When the master plan and the 
financial plan are complete, take them 
back down through the various area 
committees to the public generally. 


CONSULTANT NEEDED 

M. Lynn Bennion of Salt Lake City 
built up a case for bringing in an 
outside specialist on school plant plan- 
ning as a consultant. 

Mr. Bennion based his case on five 
points: (1) having no vested inter- 
est in the situation, the consultant can 
be more objective; (2) he is in a 
position to unify varying points of 
view; (3) his prestige will help in 
campaigning for funds; (4) the inter- 
action of school districts and consult- 
ants from schools of education is 
mutually advantageous from the train- 
ing point of view; (5) the regular 
administrative and teaching staff lacks 
the time and energy to do the work. 

Came the evening and Conserva- 
tion. Prof. Allison Davis of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago made the headlines 
on the new Davis and Hess tests 
which show that children, aged 6 to 
8, of unskilled and semiskilled labor- 


Left—Supt. Irvin A. Shimmin, Unified 
School District, Trona, Calif.; Charles 
Bursch, director, school planning, Cali- 
fornia Department of Education. 


Right—Reed Beckstead and J. O. Jones, 
Jordan School District, Midvale, Utah. 





Supt. Clifford A. Duncan, Anacortes, Wash.; Supt. W. S. 
Wynstra, Mount Vernon, Wash.; Thomas P. Ryan, San Jose, 
Calif.; Ira Loree, county superintendent, Mount Vernon, Wash. 


ers have an average attainment equal 
to that of children of professional 
groups. 

Our present intelligence tests, Dr. 
Davis declares, place far too high a 
value on trite academic problems, thus 
penalizing the lower socio-economic 
groups, which do not take school seri- 
ously. 

“A nation begins to die at the brain 
when it wastes or fails to develop the 
ability and skills of its masses. We 
need all the able people we can find. 
To find them, we must have a way 
to measure their real intelligence, no 
matter how poor their environment 
has been. They have to be discovered 
in their first years in school.” 


Dr. Davis believes that the tests 
developed by Mr. Hess and himself 
can do this. Our society is changing 
rapidly and we do not know what 
kinds of mental skills may be required 
of the average American a decade 
ahead. Current tests are obsolete, in 
his opinion. 


No Punches Pulled... 


TUESDAY, FEB. 22 
UESDAY’S program choices to- 
taled fifteen—all discussion groups 

and most of them pointed and lively. 
Westerners, although most of them 
sprung from Eastern soil, seem bigger, 
handsomer and more assured than do 
schoolmen generally. They are quick 
to toss their two cents into any pool 
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of opinion, and they hanker to tell 
what's going on in their local situa- 
tion be they in high favor or hot 
water. 

Religious instruction is good for an 
argument anywhere. Frederick M. 
Hunter, honorary chancellor of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation, reviewed Supreme Court 
decisions and then listed regular cur- 
ricular provisions that are within the 
law and yet have moral effectiveness: 
sacred music and art, spiritual values, 
a good biography of Jesus and the 
literature of the Bible. 

Seattle’s superintendent, Samuel E. 
Fleming, decried the tendency of 
school administration to adopt the 
authoritarianism of the military. He 
sees the principal-teacher relationship 
as a partnership between equals. The 
curriculum should represent the col- 
lective judgment of the corps under 
the leadership of the administration. 
If the superintendent and his staff 
want to boost teacher morale, they 
can try showing their faces in the 
classrooms and buildings. 


THAT MERIT PLAN 

Herbert A. Falk journeyed from 
Sayville, Long Island, N.Y., to tell 
the Westerners about the New York 
State teachers’ salary law. 

“In spite of the irritation caused by 
the ‘sand flea’ merit plan,” Supt. Fuller 
declared, “the law has made definite 
contributions to the improvement of 
the status of the teaching profession 
in the state. Improvement in teacher 
morale is plainly evident.” 

Los Angeles’ new single salary 
schedule of the preparation type was 
described by Harry M. Howell, assist- 
ant superintendent. It is a thirteen- 
step staircase. A teacher without ex- 
perience and with only the minimum 
requirements gets $2830 to start. The 
maximum is $5210. 

Supt. William S. Briscoe of Santa 
Monica, Calif., gave the schoolmen an 
idea of how the staff should define its 
needs for instructional space to the 
architect of a new plant. The architect 
should then feel absolutely free to im- 
prove on the suggested design, but 
such improvements should be re- 
viewed by the people who will use 
the facilities. 

“UNESCO offers great hope to the 
world, but it is not a panacea,” George 
E. Outland, pinchhitting for President 
J. Paul Leonard of San Francisco State 
College, told one group. “The enthu- 
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Supt. Nolan D. Pulliam, Redlands, Calif.; Oscar E. Anderson, City College of San 
Francisco; Harold Spears, assistant superintendent, San Francisco; Roy W. Cloud, 
secretary emeritus, California Teachers Association. 


siasm of millions of people must be 
tempered with judgment.” 

A comprehensive paper on tenure 
and retirement by Supt. Nolan Pulliam 
of Redlands, Calif., can only be hinted 
at here. He proposed, for example, 
five changes in teacher retirement 
plans: (1) readjustment of retirement 
income allowances to correspond to 
the recent improved income status of 
teachers; (2) deferred benefits to en- 
able teachers moving from one state 
to another to retain full benefits; (3) 
retirement age made conditional upon 
physical and mental condition as de- 
termined by a board of experts; (4) 
placement service for retired persons 
who want a job; (5) legislation per- 
mitting greater diversification in the 
investment of retirement funds. 

California’s statutory provision for 
state support of the entire adult edu- 
cation program if the courses are ap- 
proved by the state department of edu- 
cation enabled Supt. Henry R. Spiess 
of Antioch to make logical suggestions 
as to types of courses. He suggested 
separate courses for expectant mothers, 
preschool parents, primary school 
parents, and intermediate and junior 
high school parents. 

Terminal education was discussed 
by Supt. Zed Foy of Boise, Idaho, who 
contended that there isn’t anything a 
new terminal school in the typical 
community can do that the present 
secondary school can’t do if it will. 


Unabated... 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 23 

_ hardy bands of Forty-Niners 

who pushed through the Western 
mountains to settle in San Francisco 
for convention week had their trans- 
portation difficulties. Trains were slow 
and tentative, and when they did get 
there the fretful passengers had to 
wedge into the few filthy cabs that are 
on the streets, the Yellows having been 
out on strike for two months. 


So it was that these delegates were 
more than happy to hear about avia- 
tion on Wednesday morning, the air 
age being championed by Supt. H. B. 
Bruner of Minneapolis and Gill Robb 
Wilson of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

On the final afternoon while the 
exhibitors were frantically crating their 
wares for St. Louis, the discussion 
groups were going on unabated. 

Life was being breathed into records 
and reports in one hall, where Supt. 
Rolland H. Upton of Auburn, Wash., 
declared that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate book work from _ inspiration. 
“Without those dull prosaic records,” 
quoth he, “we should be performing 
blindly, not knowing whether we were 
making progress.” 


AUGMENT THE RECORDS 


State Supt. Charles L. Rose of New 
Mexico made a plea that teachers be 
required to add to their records the 
student’s emotional problems, eco- 
nomic background, and family rela- 
tionships for the benefit of psychiatrist 
or social worker. 

In another hall Dean Edwin R. 
Guthrie of the University of Washing- 
ton Graduate School told of college 
teachers being rated by a secret com- 
mittee of five colleagues. Student 
judgments were also gathered and 
found to be slightly more reliable than 
faculty judgments of one another. Con- 
trary to the opinions of most teachers, 
the students’ ratings shéw that col- 
lege teachers do not improve with age. 

Apparently public school teachers 
would not improve either were it not 
for in-service training, which, Supt. 
Paul F. Gaiser of Vancouver, Wash., 
holds, has become a lifelong responsi- 
bility of school administration. It is 
absolutely basic to successful teaching, 
in his opinion. 

Grace V. Bird of Bakersfield Junior 
College, Bakersfield, Calif., told her 
group that “not only do schools with 
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good personnel programs provide more 
effective educational programs but the 
youngsters have more fun and enjoy 
fuller satisfactions.” 

Irwin O. Addicott, associate super- 
intendent at Fresno, Calif., would pro- 
vide guidance service in the elemen- 
tary schools on the theory that “if it is 
valuable at one level it is valuable at 
all.” 

Supt. C. C. Trillingham of Los 
Angeles County pulled no punches 
when, talking on intergroup education, 
he declared that the vast majority of 
us merely ignore the problem of 
minority groups and attempt to stall 
off its solution in the hope that a later 
generation will be willing to face the 
issue. 

“The schools are in the middle of 
this great problem and must throw 
their weight now on the side of 
democracy and decency,” Mr. Trilling- 
ham declared with some emotional in- 
tensity. 


SOON OUT OF DATE 


Five years of close compatibility is 
about as much as one can expect from 
a carefully planned mating of cur- 
riculum and plant. 

This discouraging view of Chair- 
man John Milne, superintendent of 
schools at Albuquerque, N.M., intro- 
duced a joint discussion session of 
the A.A.S.A. West and the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
entitled “The School Architect 
Speaks.” 

Before the school architect had a 
chance to speak, Supt. Milne observed 
that no matter how smart the archi- 
tect and school administrator may be, 
the world moves faster and any plant 
is bound, in the nature of things, to 
have many immovable features. 





Supt. John Frederic Ching, Salinas, Calif.; Supt. Forrest V. Routt, Martinez, Calif.; 


Architect William Koblik of Cali- 
fornia says it’s a fact that modern 
technology can design a perfect teach- 
ing space with proper lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation and acoustics. 

Nobody is going to design such a 
school plant, Mr. Koblik reasons, first, 
because it would cost a fabulous sum 
and, second, because it would take 
most of the teacher’s time to adjust 
gadgets and put in service calls to 
technicians. 


DEFENDS RADIANT HEATING 


Mr. Koblik favors radiant heating 
chiefly for kindergartens, elementary 
classrooms, shops, large assembly halls, 
and locker and shower rooms. 


Advantages of radiant heating, as 
he sees them, are: (1) it gives uni- 
form heat; (2) it eliminates drafts; 
(3) it operates noiselessly; (4) it 
allows use of concrete floors and 
asphalt tile zone control; (5) it keeps 
all water lines from freezing. 

Its disadvantages lie in its time lag 
and the need for a supplementary sys- 
tem where temperatures fall below 
20° F. 

Little progress has been made in 
acoustical materials in the last ten 
years, this architéct comments sadly. 
The problems of washability, paint- 
ability, light reflection, fire retarda- 
tion, amount of sound absorption, and 
durability still remain, Mr. Koblik 
charges. 

Architect Ernest J. Kump, also of 
California, asserts that good school 
architecture presupposes the follow- 
ing: (1) an understanding of the 
nature of the educational processes; 
(2) long-range, over-all planning of 
a school district based upon prede- 
termined basic policies; (3) site 


utilization plans for the ultimate de- 


Sherman L. Brown, San Francisco State College. 
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Supt. Joe R. Humphrey, Temple, Tex.; 
Hob Gray, University of Texas, Austin. 


Carl R. Evans, Tooele County, Utah; 
James R. Williams, Grantsville, Utah. 








J. J. Clark, superintendent of Osborn 
Schools, Phoenix, Ariz.; Robert W. Ashe, 
superintendent of Glendale Union High 
School, Glendale, Ariz. 


velopment of all school sites within 
the district; (4) design and equip- 
ment of buildings under a principle 
of organic flexibility, and (5) an 
emotional content integrated into the 
design related to the school’s various 
functions. 

Just in case anyone is troubled 
about that “emotional content,” here’s 
a direct quote from Mr. Kump to set 
him straight: 

“For the basic primary school the 
design expression should aim at a 
feeling of shelter, security and in- 
timacy (in contrast to one of activity) 
with a greater degree of impersonal- 
ity permissable for children of higher 
ages and broader experiences. 


“For primary schools ‘the architect 
might more suitably use roof shapes 
of a sheltering type, textures having 
warmth and softness, primary colors, 
proportion and scale more domestic 
in character, and those elements in 
general that give a character of in- 
timacy and informality.” 
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NEW COMMISSIONER would gear 


Office of Education to modern times 


N HIS office at the University of 
Chicago (where he has been pro- 
since October 

McGrath, newly 


Commissioner of 


fessor of education 
1948), Dr. Earl J. 
nominated U. S. 
Education, talked frankly about his 
plans with the editor of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS. 

“I am definitely in favor of federal 
aid for schools,” he said, “and, in gen- 
eral, | approve S. 246, but I want to 
emphasize that whatever the govern- 
ment does to subsidize education and 
in whatever form, we should make 
every effort to protect /ocal control. 
We want the least federal control con- 
sistent with the proper use of funds.” 


LET CONGRESS DECIDE 

Dr. McGrath said he will not take 
a personal stand on the question as to 
whether Congress should permit fed- 
eral funds, directly or indirectly, to be 
allocated to nonpublic schools; as for 
example, for pupil transportation or 
for the purchase of textbooks. “How 
the money should be distributed is a 
matter for Congress to determine and 
for the courts to rule upon,” he said. 

“If I hadn't thought that the Office 
of Education would be a dynamic situ- 
ation offering opportunity for con- 
siderable leadership, I wouldn't be 
interested in this job. I'm not a col- 
lector of statistics. I want some facts 
for thinking, but I want to work be- 
yond facts. I think that the Office can 
be made into a very serviceable agency 
at all levels of education, with empha- 
sis on timeliness and service. 

“I have had a feeling that the U. S. 
Office lagged behind educational de- 
velopments, instead of getting ahead 
of the procession and leading it.” 

Do you think the President should 
appoint a national board of education 
to govern an independent Office? 


“There has been a good deal of 
argument about the danger of swallow- 
ing up the U. S. Office of Education 
within the larger agency of the Federal 
Security Administration. I don’t hold 
to this idea at all. Nothing is more 
closely related to the public welfare 
than education. And since government 
must be conducted through agencies, 
I see no reason why the F. S. A. is not 
the agency in which this unit of edu- 
cation should be located. 


vill 


“The important thing is to get the 
job done in education. Unless it can 
be shown that an administrator of a 
unit in the government would actu- 
ally hinder—by overt act—the func- 
tioning of his office, I can’t see a need 
for making a separate office.” 

What is the chief responsibility of 
the U. S. Office? 

“The function should be geared to 
the times. What was the function in 
1930 may not be in 1950. I think it 





EARL J. McGRATH 


ought to take a very aggressive leader- 
ship in educational planning and re- 
search. I think it ought to find crucial 
problems in education from top to 
bottom, and from bottom to top, and 
direct its well trained staff to deal as 
expeditiously and as carefully and as 
fully as it can with the problems that 
face educational institutions. 

“I think the U. S. Office should serv- 
ice every agency of government. I’m 
quite certain that one federal agency 
cannot manage all the education func- 
tions of all the branches of govern- 
ment. There ought to be a clearing 
house. If one branch of government 
wants to set up an educational pro- 
gram, a_ high-ranking committee 
should work with the various branches 
of government before éuch a program 
is legislated. 

“The U. S. Office, as the govern- 
ment’s educational agency, should be 
concerned about any world effort to 
increase and improve education. I’m 
particularly interested to improve the 





understanding of our own people con- 
cerning international problems. 

“I am, of course, in agreement 
with the President's Commission on 
Higher Education that national schol- 
arships should be provided, but I think 
a survey should be made as to how 
many scholarships we need, and also 
the value. The subject will stand a 
little more study than the commission 
was able to give it.” 

Should such a study be conducted 
by the U.S. Office of Education? 

"I assume so. The government's 
chief educational agency should make 
it. I endorse the opinion that laymen 
experienced with such matters should 
work with the commission or commit- 
tee making the survey. If scholarships 
are granted, the public generally is 
going to be involved, both in paying 
the bill and receiving the benefits. 

“I would say about federal aid for 
building costs that such aid should be 
based on studies of present and future 
needs, the trend in building costs, and 
the possibility of economies through 
consolidation. 

“The Zeal for Democracy program, 
or whatever it may be called, should be 
on a constructive basis. The problem 
is: How can we make the values of 
democracy meaningful to Americans? 
We should find out how to dramatize 
democracy.” 

The new Commissioner looks for- 
ward to the opportunities that Wash- 
ington offers for two of his hobbies— 
golfing and flying. A licensed pilot 
with more than 190 hours to _ his 
credit, he frequently rents a plane to 
fly to meetings. “Flying relaxes me 
more than anything else,” he said. 


RELINQUISHES EDITORSHIP 


One of the several interests which 
Dr. McGrath will relinquish is the 
editorship of the Journal of General 
Education. Editors’ problems are a 
frequent topic for family discussion, 
for Mrs. McGrath (nee Dorothy Lee- 
mon) was formerly editor of youth 
studies and teacher education publica- 
tions for the American Council on 
Education. 

The Commissioner's great grand- 
father, Daniel McGrath, was a teacher 
in County Antrim, Ireland; his brother 
John has been guidance officer and 


teacher in Niagara Falls for about — 


twenty years, and his sister, Mrs. 
Grace Brill, has been third grade 
teacher for about eight years in North 
Tonowanda, N. Y. 
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The teacher must learn first in 


SEX EDUCATION 


EMBERS of a recent Western 

educational conference for a 
dozen states were listening to the 
views on sex education of a delegate 
from Oregon. 

“We must teach the children of 
America the many things that they 
ought to know about sex, and a good 
beginning should be made by the time 
they enter the seventh gradc,” he de- 
clared. 

At this point, a superintendent of 
schools from Texas rose to present 
a question. 

“Can you tell me,” he inquired with 
facetious emphasis, “just what there 
is about sex that a seventh grade boy 
or girl does not know?” 

All over America the controversy 
continues. Sex education is today in 
much the same category as the weather 
in at least one respect—everybody is 
talking about it. 


P.T.A.’S ARE ACTIVE 

A few people are also attempting 
to do something about it. Here and 
there venturesome educators are bring- 
ing into the classroom diverse types 
of sex education, utilizing various 
methods of instruction on a variety 
of levels. Lacking unanimity of pro- 
cedures and objectives, they are go- 
ing off in many directions, with the 
result that they frequently are involv- 
ing themselves and their cause in 
violent disputes with lay people in 
general and with specific groups in 
particular. 

Their cause, however, does not lack 
sponsoring organizations. Numerous 
P.T.A. groups, for example, are taking 
a leading part in advancing this type 
of instruction and are advocating its 


extension. To illustrate, this year’s 
Minnesota Council of Parents and 
Teachers, assembled in convention, 
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stzessed the vital need for such in- 
struction and advocated that delegates 
take an interest in it when they re- 
turned to their home communities. 
Oregon early took a lead in the move- 
ment and produced the film which a 
national magazine featured in a last 
summer's issue, causing a controversy 
which still is raging. 


IGNORANCE PLUS ENTHUSIASM 


All of this may be good—or it may 
be bad. A topic that in our culture 
since the beginning of time has been 
taboo as a subject of polite conversa- 
tion has suddenly become a matter 
of open discussion in classrooms and 
in public forums. The pulpit, too, 
is offering opinions. 

It doesn’t seem to matter too much 
if one knows little about the subject 
(or are we all experts on it?), it is 
the expression of opinion that is val- 
ued. Panels on sex education are or- 
ganized at which one sometimes feels 
that the participating individuals are 
pooling their collective ignorance. 
Later they issue statements which in- 
variably are given prominent display 
by local newspapers. 

Freud, if living, would be highly 
elated at this apparent proof of his 
fundamental thesis. And the fire is 
spreading. 

Children, too, are not neglecting 
their opportunities in this field. Boys 
(and, forgive me, girls, too) who once 
suffered the application of the birch 
rod because of their imaginative sex- 
life drawings, usually on the school- 
house walls, now are making these 
drawings under the benign supervision 
of their classroom teachers, and the 








rod is being replaced by merit marks. 

Some schools have organized sex 
education classes; in others such in- 
struction is “incidental.” In some 
schools it is the classroom teacher who 
has charge of the endeavors; in others, 
“specialists” are brought in from out- 
side. Some institutions of learning 
favor presentation to heterogeneous 
groups, others carefully choose, select 
and apportion their members. There 
is little unanimity of effort, method, 
curriculum. But all schools are fast 
making a play in the direction of sex 
education at least to the extent of talk- 
ing about it. 

Grave dangers are inherent in such 
a situation. It is difficult to see how 
sensible objectives can be achieved 
through such chaotic endeavors. En- 
thusiasm, the present dominant factor, 
is carrying the enterprise through 
where merit alone would not. Its new- 
ness, its appeal, its boldness of ap- 
proach to a problem heretofore sub- 
merged are salient criteria in the suc- 
cess pattern, wherever evidences of 
success are visible. 


QUESTIONS TO BE FACED 


If the movement is viewed impar- 
tially in its entirety, certain “musts” 
are discernible which inevitably will 
have to be given recognition before 
the movement can fulfill its functions 
creditably. If order is to replace chaos, 
if worth is to be substituted for mere 
missionary zeal, if long-range, rather 
than ephemeral, objectives are to be 
achieved, careful stock will have to be 
taken. Efforts will have to be di- 
rected along specific lines if the des- 
ignated objectives are to be met. 
While I do not attempt to prognosti- 
cate, a broad view of the present situ- 
ation suggests that the following needs 
of the program must be met before 
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we can assume that a sound structure 
is being built. 

Proponents of the sex-education 
program must define thew terms. Basic 
to all other questions is this one: 
W hat is sex education? Is it a teaching 
of the biological facts of life? Or is 
it essentially an understanding of good 
family relations? Is the story of birds 
and bees “sex education,” or is it fairy 
tale and fable to the average young- 
ster? 

Is sex education per se what is really 
needed, or is the need one of sex rela- 
tionships? Is our present unit on “the 
family” sex education? Or must boys 
and girls be presented a realistic view, 
e.g. know of, recognize, draw or other- 
wise acquaint themselves with the 
physical organs of reproduction and 
their functions, to get an adequate 
course in sex education? 

Is showing a movie such as the 
Oregon film “education,” or does it 
add to the confusion that already ex- 
ists in the minds of the children view- 
ing it? Does it, as charged by some 
people, excite the imagination, frighten 
the timid and incite the bold to action, 
or does it legitimately instruct? Is it, 
as some suspect, causing modesty to 
be a forgotten virtue by reducing sex 
to a mundane level? 

These are but a few of the ques- 
tions that parents and teachers are ask- 
ing. A definition of terms is certainly 
in order. However, will such a defin- 
ing of terms achieve any good purpose 
unless it is universal in scope and 
acceptance? If not, how can even a 
modicum of universality be achieved 
in this area? 


SHALL BLIND LEAD THE BLIND? 


Second, who is to assume the re- 
sponsibility for instructing the youth 
of the nation in the mysteries of life's 
most intimate relationships? Is it to 
be the same shy spinsters who, Psy- 
chiatrist Challman alleges, blush when 
they view Titian’s Venus or turn their 
heads aside when they pass a nude 
statue of Apollo, these allegedly frus- 
trated psychotic introverts who live 
their cloistered lives apart from the 
realities of life and are untouched by 
its Freudian urges? 

One group of critics points accusing 
fingers at the teachers and indicts them 
for their naivete, their child-like inno- 
cence, their failure to know the prob- 
lems of life in a world that is neither 
naive nor innocent. 

“You are simple virgins who have 
escaped realism by becoming teachers,” 
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it jeers. “You will remain thus as 
long as you continue to be teachers!” 

To complete the absurd picture, an- 
other group—proponents of the sex 
education plan—proposes to use these 
same teachers with all of their short- 
comings to instruct in the very fields 
in which they themselves allegedly fail 
to Measure up. 

Some propose to place experts in 
charge of this “Operation: Sex Educa- 
tion.” Well, may we ask, “Who are 
the “experts”? Are they doctors? If 
so, can it be assumed that all doctors 
are teachers? What about certification, 
remuneration and all of the other hur- 
dles that lie in the way? Should we 
use nurses as teachers? Many educa- 
tors believe not, for nurses have neither 
the training nor the experience to qual- 
ify for this job. Imported instructors? 
No, for then undue attention will be 
called to a course which should not be 
made the object of significant attention 
not accorded other courses. Science, 
home economics, or gymnasium teach- 
ers? Probably—but aren't they now 
incorporating into their classes about 
as much of this type of instruction as 
validly belongs there? 

Is a knowledge of subject matter 
necessary in order to teach effectively 
a course in as delicate a subject as sex? 
One might well ask, can a manual 
training teacher instruct in surgery? 
Or a civil engineer in psychiatry or 
pediatrics? No, the matter of obtain- 
ing capable instructors is an insur- 
mountable obstacle to this movement 
at the present time. The obstacle can- 
not be removed by the mere enlistment 
of the aid of well meaning enthusi- 
asts, an expedient in wide contem- 
porary use. 

When the question of who is to in- 
struct has been discussed, another, 
equally ubiquitous, presents itself: 
Who is to be imstructed? 

Will it be everyone? No, that can- 
not possibly be. Who then? Sixth 
graders? Probably—but should they 
remain in mixed groups or be segre- 
gated? A popular magazine last year 
told of boys and girls of this age view- 
ing a movie together, then discussing 
it completely and frankly. 


WHOLLY OUT OF TASTE 


There are some things that just are 
not and can not be talked about in 
mixed company. That is not an ante- 
diluvian point of view; it is rather 
one of propriety and decency. Talking 
about a thing is mot education. It is 
difficult to see that it is any more neces- 





sary for boys and girls to discuss men- 
struation together than it is for them 
to discuss the peristaltic action of the 
lower bowel. 

At any event, advocates of this plan 
must decide at what age each phase of 
our sex life is to be presented; to what 
groups it will be given; whether such 
groups will consist of selected indi- 
viduals or heterogeneously organized 
classes; if all pupils will be included 
or certain selected ones only; if special 
individual instruction will be pro- 
vided boys and girls with special prob- 
lems, and if mixed groups or segre- 
gated groups are preferable. 

Problems in this sphere are many 
and heavy; most of them have not 
been considered sufficiently to warrant 
final conclusions at this time. The pic- 
ture now is in truth a chiaroscuro; 
some lightening of the dark spots is 
necessary so that we can gain a clearer 
view. 


FACTS OR ATTITUDES? 


Finally, it will have to be decided 
how sex education will be taught. 

What methods will be utilized in 
this program? Can the multiplication 
of fractions, binomials and human be- 
ings be taught by identical methods? 
If “experts” are in charge, they will 
no doubt evolve effective procedures 
peculiar to their own situations, but 
if the run-of-the-mill instructor takes 
over, the circumstances will be altered 
considerably. 

It is difficult to conceive of a situa- 
tion more rife with potentialities and 
implications than this one. Before a 
program can be initiated on a broad 
scale, it appears to be imperative that 
sponsors prepare carefully this phase 
of the project. A course of study 
which already is crowded with “musts” 
and which has hosts of enthusiastic 
advocates of diverse other movements 
clambering to get aboard cannot bear 
too great an additional load. 

If this new course is to be a replace- 
ment, what will it replace? If it is to 
be added to the existing courses, just 
where will it appear? These are just 
a few of the questions that have come 
up to plague school people sponsoring 
the sex education move. 

“I am of the opinion,” said a promi- 
nent educator recently, “that before 
we can educate the children in the 
matter of sex we must first educate 
their parents.” 

With that sentence I agree, and I 
should like to add the two words “and 
teachers.” 
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ABOVE: All Korean pupils 
carry knapsacks on their 
backs with an abacus pro- 
truding from the top of it. 
RIGHT: Mr. Kim, an inter- 
preter, and Mr. Benben in 
front of the T.T.C. building. 


ESPITE fifty years of Japanese © 


oppression and subtle attempts to 
Japanize the country and its people, 
the Korean with quiet stubbornness 
educated his youngsters and frustrated 
the Japanese at every turn to keep 
the thought of independence burning. 
Because he knew no form of govern- 
ment except despotism, naturally the 
defeat of the Japanese brought anarchy 
until the U.S. Army military govern- 
ment teams and American civilian ex- 
perts arrived to organize and to teach 
Koreans how to operate a government. 

This is a short description of the 
teacher training program sponsored by 
the Korean and United States govern- 
ments in Seoul. The actual work of 
instruction began last August and 
closed November 25, when members 
of the mission returned to the United 
States. In all, twenty-nine American 
educators participated. 

Dr. Marvin Pittman of Georgia 
State Teachers College was director 
of the program, and John Schuiling of 
Minnesota State Teachers College, 
Bemidji, was assistant director. Mr. 
Schuiling and I went to Korea last 
June to prepare for the program. 

A Survey Mission Report had listed 
the equipment that was to be brought 
from the United States to aid in our 
teacher training program. None of it 
was shipped. What meager equipment 
we had we begged or borrowed from 
the U.S. Army outfits stationed in 
Korea. 

The army had arranged quarters for 
us in a dependent housing area. After 
our arrival, processing and additional 
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K OR E A =u Where the teachers beg for 


demonstrations of classroom democracy 
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inoculations, visits to the schools were 
arranged to permit us to see Korean 
teachers and pupils in action. A jolt- 
ing jeep ride, an American lunch, chil- 
dren yelling “hello,” mountains devoid 
of timber, farmers cultivating rice pad- 
dies, Korean policemen and humanity 
everywhere were part and parcel of 
every trip to a school building. 

On the educational side, we saw 
in each schoolyard children standing 
rigidly at attention and then bowing to 
the principal, who stood upon a port- 
able platform before a microphone 
making announcements. Following him 


Calisthenics and assembly are hangovers from the old militaristic pattern. 


JOHN S. BENBEN 


Superintendent of Schools 
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came the physical education instructor, 
who bellowed orders, which were 
promptly obeyed with stiff eighth and 
quarter turns and formal calisthenics. 

Morning exercises ended with a re- 
cording of martial music over the 
public address system; the children, 
with stiff arms, swing-marched into 
class. No whispering in the lines, no 
turning of heads, no pushing, no child- 
ish impatience were allowed. 

In classrooms, housing eighty-five or 
more, we saw little equipment, a few 
paper covered texts (the Japanese 
texts had been burned), coarse writing 
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paper, children seated at inadequate 
desks, peering closely at their work 
because there was insufficient light. 
We saw children called upon to read 
standing at attention with the book 
at arm's length and reading as loudly 
as they could. We saw excellent art 
work and heard the pure tones of chil- 
dren’s voices blended into a flawless 
rendition of a musical composition. 

As we walked through the build- 
ings, which have no artificial or natural 
light and no heating facilities (chil- 
dren are dismissed in January because 
of the weather), we saw eager teachers 
intent on teaching—oblivious of the 
numerous needs of a classroom. We 
saw teaching in the raw and a people’s 
striving to catch up with the rest 
of the world after years of oppression 
and deprivation. 

A program of orientation was sched- 
uled for the American specialists. For 
a week we heard American and Korean 
experts in the fields of industry, edu- 
cation, Communication, textiles and 
other various specialties lecture on the 
work already done, the progress and 
the needs of Korea. In the meantime, 
we met the interpreters, a group of 
young men and one girl who had 
been especially trained for the work. 

Some 300 Korean administrators 
and teachers registered for the first 
teacher training program. It was the 
rainy season, and many were late ar- 
rivals because of washouts and floods. 
These students came from every sec- 
tion in South Korea. They were bil- 
leted in a dormitory under the man- 
agement of Koreans. Many of them 
had never visited Seoul, the capital. 
Field trips were scheduled to acquaint 
them with the industries and the city. 


BEGGED FOR MORE WORK 


What eager beavers these Koreans 
proved to be! They could not work 
enough. One of the first complaints 
was that they did not like the 
unscheduled periods in their class pro- 
grams. So they began auditing classes. 
They overwhelmed the instructors with 
questions and then complained about 
the shortness of the class periods. In 
their enthusiasm they would often ap- 
plaud the instructor. 

The complete lack of equipment, 
the bare rooms, the weather, trans- 
portation difficulties, dysentery and flea 
bites were enough to frazzle American 
nerves—and did. The enthusiasm of 
the students helped the institute over 
the hump. The science room slowly 
grew in stature, filled with charts, 
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plants, improvised apparatus and any- 
thing that could be scrounged from 
friends or found in Korean markets. 

No arrangements had been made 
for the experimental school. A near-by 
school was found willing to provide 
space, teachers and children. Gradu- 
ally materials were found which, 
though inadequate according to State- 
side standards, proved helpful. With 
time-consuming patience, the instruc- 
tor trained the Korean teachers in 
modern technics and methods to de- 
velop a center which attracted many 
visitors. 

The Korean markets were searched 
for materials to provide the supplies 
necessary to conduct a puppetry class, 
with the aid of the office of civil 
information's puppet group, that 
joined with the instructor. Korean 
teachers do not work with their hands, 
by Korean custom. This was unheard 
of. But the ability of the Korean to 
improvise should speed up the integra- 
tion of traditional scholarship and 
practical application. 


DEMOCRACY DEMONSTRATED 

The staff preached democratic edu- 
cation, applied it and demonstrated it 
at every opportunity. As the educa- 
tors who had been interviewed earlier 
said: “We would like you to explain, 
define, illustrate and demonstrate this 
thing called democracy. Liberation for 
a democratic way of life meant un- 
restraint to our people. The school 
youngsters are beginning to show it in 
their actions, and our teachers are con- 
fused because they do not fully under- 
stand.” 

A student governing body was or- 
ganized, and the offices and assign- 
ments were rotated among the stu- 
dents. All class committee and group 
meetings were conducted democrati- 
cally, giving practical application to 
principles. 

A seminar in democratic procedures 
was organized. The students in the 
organization and administration classes 
were instrumental in outlining the 
course according to their needs in the 
field and their desire for detailed in- 
formation about educational structure. 
From the outline, a manual was 
evolved, including the new Korean ed- 
ucational ordinances, and was distrib- 
uted among the students. 

The educational ordinances had 
been cooperatively written by Amer- 
icans and Koreans. Certain compro- 
mises were made because of the tradi- 
tions and customs of the country. 





The new laws provide for boards 
of education and superintendents in 
every Gun (county) with the Gun Su 
( political head of the county) a mem- 
ber of the board without election. 

Another section places the school 
principals directly under the control 
of the provincial head of education, 
who is responsible to the minister of 
education. 

These were two of the important 
compromises. Many of the administra- 
tors and teachers at the teacher train- 
ing program were not pleased with 
these sections of the ordinances. Nor 
on the other hand was the minister 
of education. He had been German 
and Japanese educated and, it was ru- 
mored, was biding his time until 
changes could be made that would 
give him complete control of the 
entire educational system. 

Another interesting phase of the 
new education laws is the equalization 
ordinance. Much Japanese-owned land 
was left in the hands of the govern- 
ment after liberation. A national land 
act permits the people to purchase this 
land from the government, payment 
to be made annually over a specified 
number of years. The money collected 
in payment for the land is deposited in 
the school equalization fund. Should 
the fund be insufficient for the year, 
the schools get first call on the na- 
tional treasury for the balance needed. 


CAME THE SECOND 300 

Our first teacher training period was 
soon over, and another 300 students 
arrived to find a new American staff 
had taken over. 

The weather became colder, and the 
T.T.C. building had no heating plant. 
It was some time before small army 
pot-bellied heaters were installed. The 
stove pipes (no flues) protruded from 
the windows. When they arrived in 
the morning, the instructors would 
look up to see if the Korean custodians 
had built fires. It was amusing to see 
smoke escaping from pipes at varying 
levels. As the weather became colder, 
the Koreans just added another layer 
of clothes. The custom was adopted 
by the staff; we bundled to our ears. 

When the second period closed, 
there was no doubt in the minds of 
the staff members that the mission had 
been a success, despite the inadequate 
equipment and building. The 600 edu- 
cators who attended only tasted the 
educational knowledge the Japanese 
administration had refused them. 

That more American foresight and 
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planning were not shown is deplorable. 
Many translations of educational works 
could have been prepared and dis- 
tributed to the students to serve as 
materials of study on their return 
to the provinces. Electric power pro- 
vided by portable generators would 
have permitted an audio-visual pro- 
gram and the use of the limited library 
during the evenings. Maps, books, 
charts, periodicals and any illustrative 
material for the center and the experi- 
mental school would have considerably 
improved the value of the project. 

As it is, the resources of the area 
were fully utilized, but Korea has little, 
and the sixteen weeks were too brief. 


Most of the U.S. Army has been 
removed from Korea, and the United 
States is continuing its assistance 
through the State Department and the 
E.C.A. program. The difficult angle 
to understand about American willing- 
ness to assist other countries is the 
total emphasis it places upon the dollar 
sign—that and nothing more. 

The E.C.A. program provides for a 
very small, if any, accompanying edu- 
cational program. The State Depart- 
ment does some work with scholar- 
ships. 

Americans cannot turn their backs 
on other nations, for these nations look 
to us for assistance and guidance. The 


The trend in administration is toward 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


HANGES and discoveries in the 

last twenty years show that the 
school administrator has a different 
and a greater role to play than that 
of the top of the “line and staff.” 

Research in educational psychology, 
with its recognition of the biclogical 
and social development of children, 
has changed the emphasis of the cur- 
riculum from subject manipulation to 
the development of pupils as social 
personalities. The work of Moreno and 
his associates, in studying the structure 
of society, has given us much insight 
into the interaction of the dynamic 
forces inherent in the societal micro- 
cosms existing in our classrooms. 

In this social field of the educational 
situation human relationships are most 
important, because it is through the 
interaction among people as individ- 
uals and among groups as teams that 
learning is engendered. The develop- 
ment of attitudes, feelings of security, 
interest and enthusiasm by both teach- 
ers and pupils is conditioned by the 
variable impingement of these social 
forces. 

The technics of group action, group 
discussion, and group development are 
basic to the expansion of the learning 
situation. We have become conscious 
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of the great power potential for social 
progress in our educational system. 

School administration originally as- 
sumed the form popularly known as 
the “line and staff.” This conception 
did not arise out of the needs of the 
educational process but was copied 
from the centralized administration de- 
veloped by the expanding business cor- 
porations during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Its con- 
trolling characteristics are the delega- 
tion of specific powers, an almost com- 
plete separation of planning and 
performance, and an authoritarian 
pattern of relationships all the way 
down the line. 

Great specialization in jobs has re- 
sulted. This has fostered institutional 
stratification and the development of 
a rigid hierarchical form of control. 
Operation within this concept largely 
ignores the great reservoir of ability 
possessed by the teaching staff. This 
imitation of industrial practices has 
inevitably led to conflicts between the 





dollar sign and the equipment it can 
purchase to put them on their feet 
are essential fronts in the cold war. 
But these fronts must be bolstered 
with democratic enlightenment, a prac- 
tical program for democratic living 
beginning at school level and extend- 
ing to every part of the country. 

Why not use the school as the base 
of the program by actually showing 
these peoples how democracy works. 
Schools touch everyone. In Korea it 
was always: “We have read and heard 
much about democracy. But, please, 
how do you apply it in teaching classes 
of seventy children? Use us as speci- 
mens and demonstrate.” 


efficiency goals of administrative or- 
ganization as such and the purpose 
goals of the education of children. 
Great reliance often has been mis- 
placed in the efficacy of structural 
specifications. 

| School administration should exist 
solely to facilitate the growth of pupils 
in the instructional situation. It must 
provide the dynamic leadership neces- 
sary for the greatest development of 
both teachers and pupils. The human 
and material resources of the com- 
munity must be utilized. Patterns of 
administrative operation must grow out 
of the needs of our educational pro- 
gram and be designed to serve that 
program. 

The rdle of the administrator has 
shifted toward that of a democratic 
leader. In this leadership rdle, execu- 
tive authority is not positional but 
functional authorization which comes 
with the job. As Newlon so aptly said, 
the rdle of the administrator “is that 
of a colleague charged with a special 
responsibility.”! 

Field studies of the school systems 
of the Metropolitan School Study 


” Newton, Jesse H.: Education for De- 
mocracy in Our Time, McGraw Hill, 1939, 
pp. 144-148. 
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There is greater recognition of the instructional situation 
as the central core around which all other phases of school 
operation revolve. In making final judgments, more atten- 


tion is being paid to the ultimate effect on the boys and girls. 


The swing is away from the rigid patterns of line and staff. 








Council* were made to find out how 
administration is meeting the chal- 
lenge of leadership. As a group, these 
systems exhibit pacterns of operation 
that will help to meet the demand for 
a different kind of school administra- 
tion. All the patterns observed are not 
found in a single school system. They 
show a significant trend in these good 
schools toward a new operational the- 
ory. Important examples of these are: 

Superintendents think of the whole 
staff as a team, a functioning unit 
working on a common problem. They 
are not jealous of power. They dele- 
gate responsibility and authority freely. 
They induce the feeling that personal 
prestige comes best from the accom- 
plishment of the whole group. They 
rely on the democratic processes be- 
cause they believe that the best solu- 
tions to problems come from _ this 
method. They utilize every oppor- 
tunity for co-workers to have their 
place in the sun. 

The superintendents of these schools 
work with groups that act as their 
cabinets and usually are designated by 
a functional title. The membership 
represents a vertical section of the pro- 
fessional personnel. Proposed policies 
and possible administrative arrange- 
ments are submitted to these bodies 
for decision. 

The budget is conceived as a com- 
munity educational planning instru- 
ment. It reflects the cooperative 
planning of the community and profes- 
sional staff. Its provisions are the re- 
sults of decisions about what portions 
of the planned program can be cur- 
rently purchased. 

Professional committees, some of 
which have official status by action of 
the board of education, work on vari- 


°The Metropolitan School Study Council 
is a group of seventy-five school systems in 
metropolitan New York which are volun- 
tarily banded together in a cooperative re- 
search effort for the improvement of edu- 
cation. See Mort, Paul R.: Schools That 
Will Prosper, The Nation’s Schools 42:45 
(October) 1948. 
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ous problems such as the placement 
and utilization of personnel within the 
system, as well as on selection of staff 
additions or replacements. The com- 
mittee which helps select new teachers 
usually will include one or more teach- 
ers who are prospective colleagues of 
the new member and who actively par- 
ticipate in making the decision of 
which candidate will be hired. 

Induction of new personnel is han- 
dled by a committee of the professional 
staff. 

A professional staff committee se- 
lected by the local teachers association 
acts in the interest of the members of 
the professional staff in petitions for 
personal redress. 

Staff committees contact the whole 
staff and promote close relationship 
with other communities. This serves to 
make the group more sensitive to the 
changes taking place in alert school 
systems. 

Administrative organization and op- 
eration are being simplified. Proce- 
dures, relationships and devices that, 
because of their complexity, hamper 
people in their work are being stream- 
lined or abolished. Within the legal 
restrictions as set up by the state the 
points in the local system where final 
decision can be made are being defi- 
nitely located. Flow lines of various 
functions, such as purchasing, can be 
accurately traced in terms of the par- 
ticular functional responsibility of each 
office through which they go. 

Definite steps have been taken to 
free the classroom teacher for a more 
creative role. The former hierarchy of 
special subject supervisors, grade super- 
visors, and other inspectorial officers 
with their many, often conflicting, de- 
mands upon the teacher is in the proc- 
ess of being abolished. These special- 
ists are no longer in a line position but 
form consulting services. The school 
principal, the classroom teacher, and 
the consulting services form a sort of 
combat team in which each contributes 
specialized knowledge and service to 





the development of the instructional 
situation. 

The staff of an individual school 
within a system is charged with the 
responsibility of studying its own at- 
tendance district and modifying its 
program to satisfy peculiar local needs. 
Definite budget allocations for such 
things as books and supplies are made 
for each school. Within these alloca- 
tions purchases may be made at the 
discretion of the local staff. Within 
the general controls and prudential 
safeguards of the system for protect- 
ing public money, the local principal's 
office is the point of final censorship. 

Direct open channels of communi- 
cation among all the people who work 
together are two-way. These channels 
also extend into the community set- 
ting, and through them _ interested 
groups can influence action. The estab- 
lishment of these pathways is the re- 
sponsibility of the administration in 
carrying out its functional leadership. 

The superintendent and the board 
of education regard themselves more 
as a community ways and means com- 
mittee than as the trustees of a sep- 
arated institution. The area of inter- 
action of school and community is 
being studied to determine the best 
means to use to raise the level of lay 
understanding of what schools can and 
should do. 


LEADERSHIP TURNS COORDINATIVE 


Administration, as well as other serv- 
ices, is appraised in terms of its 
contribution to the progress of instruc- 
tion. Leadership is becoming increas- 
ingly coordinative and less directive. 

Together these patterns show a 
swing away from the traditional, rigid 
patterns of line and staff toward a 
more democratic conception of the 
way schools should operate. They show 
a greater recognition of the instruc- 
tional situation as the central core 
around which all other phases of school 
operation revolve. And, most impor- 
tant, they show, that in making final 
judgments on any school question 
more and more attention is being 
given to what the ultimate effect on 
boys and girls will be. 

Under operational patterns like these 
there is a greater recognition of the 
tremendous power potential of edu- 
cation. The transformation of this tre- 
mendous power potential for making 
a difference in the lives of people into 
a dynamic force of social reconstruc- 
tion is one of the great challenges of 
our time to school administrators. 
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| fo RECENT years tests and meas- 
urements have been used to evalu- 
ate not only academic aptitude, intel- 
ligence and mastery of subject mat- 
ter but also the more intangible 
aspects of growth, such as attitudes, 
interests, critical thinking, work-study 
skills, and personal-social adjustment. 

In addition to devising methods and 
technics for measurement of the 
newer objectives, test technicians and 
teachers have developed test exercises 
to measure fundamental understand- 
ing and interpretation of subject mat- 
ter, rather than the acquisition of iso- 
lated facts and information. 

This trend toward an emphasis on 
the measurement of understanding 
and interpretation is particularly ob- 
servable in tests of general educa- 
tional development, such as those de- 
vised for the US. Armed Forces 
Institute and the recent tests at the 
secondary school level constructed by 
such organizations as the College En- 
trance Examination Board and the 
Cooperative Test Service. At the col- 
lege level, the same emphasis may be 
noted in the examinations constructed 
for the Graduate Records Examina- 
tion. 

Another recent trend in tests and 
measurements has been the increased 
use of informal or teacher-made test 
exercises for instructional purposes to 
supplement the formal or standard- 
ized tests. Surveys show that the av- 
erage classroom teacher uses a ratio 
of five or six teacher-made tests to 
every standardized test. 

These informal tests have direct 
value for the day-by-day appraisal and 
guidance of pupils in the specific top- 
ics or units of classroom study. The 
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standardized tests serve better the 
purpose of indicating the level of 
achievement of pupils with a national 
sample of pupils of comparable age 
and educational experience. Teach- 
ers and supervisors generally will find 
excellent suggestions for such informal 
test exercises in the “Forty-Fifth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I,” entitled 
“The Measurement of Understand- 


ing.” 


APTITUDE TESTS 

In recent years two trends have be- 
come evident in the construction of 
academic aptitude, or intelligence, 
tests. One of the commonest trends 
is the development of mental ability 
tests which provide for a language 
and nonlanguage I.Q. as well as a 
composite I1.Q. The second trend is 
the result of the factor analysis of 
mental ability, or academic aptitude. 
Dr. L. L. Thurstone has been a leader 
in this field. 

By statistical analysis Dr. Thurstone 
has analyzed and interpreted seven 
primary factors or mental abilities. 
These include: the verbal factor, 
which involves vocabulary and read- 
ing comprehension; the number fac- 
tor, which involves speed and accu- 
racy in computation; the space factor, 
which involves visualization of space 
relationships in mechanical drawing; 
the memory factor, which involves 
rote memory; the perceptual factor, 


*Published by University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 






which involves discrimination of like- 
nesses and differences; the word fac- 
tor, which involves naming isolated 
words at a rapid rate, and the reason- 
ing factor, which requires finding a 
rule or principle involved in a series 
of numbers or words. 

The mental ability tests that incor- 
porate the results of this research are 
called Tests of Primary Abilities. They 
are published in batteries for various 
age levels by Science Research Asso- 
Ciates in Chicago. 

Another promising development in 
the aptitude field is the construction 
of the General Aptitude Test Battery 
by U.S. Employment Service. It was 
validated at the adult level for twenty 
families of occupations. It is being 
tried out experimentally in one or two 
city school systems to determine its 
applicability and validity for students 
at the secondary school level. This is 
restricted government material and is 
not yet available for general use. 

In New York City, especially in 
high schools with specialized courses 
in music and art, aptitude tests have 
been valuable in helping to select 
pupils with special talents. For this 
purpose, such tests as the Kwalwas- 
ser-Dykema” and Seashore* tests of 
musical talent and the Drake Musical 
Memory Test* have been used. 

The first two of these tests present 
music situations by means of record- 
ings for testing discrimination of 
pitch, tone and other musical capaci- 
ties. The Drake Test requires the use 


*Published by Carl Fisher, Inc., Chicago. 

*Published by RCA Manufacturing Co., 
Camden, N.J. 

‘Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, IIl. 
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of a piano and the participation of a 
teacher who can play the piano. In 
art, the Meier Art Judgment Test,° 
McAdory Art Test® and Lewrenze 
Tests in Fundamental Abilities in 
Visual Art? have proved valuable ap- 
titude tests. In addition to these tests 
of aptitude, use has been made of 
clerical aptitude tests, mechanical ap- 
titude tests, and stenographic aptitude 
tests for pupils who are entering these 
special occupational courses in sec- 
ondary schools. 


READINESS TESTS 


Schools in many communities are 
increasingly using reading readiness 
and number readiness tests in order 
to determine when children can most 
profitably be introduced to formal 
reading and formal number work in 
the primary grades. These tests are 
combined with teachers’ observations 
and judgments about the pupils’ 
physical, mental, emotional and so- 
cial development. 

Among the better-known tests of 
reading readiness are those constructed 
by Gates, Monroe, Stevens, Lee and 
Clark. Descriptions and publishers of 
these appear in any modern textbook 
on measurement. 


Two number readiness tests may be 
adapted for local use by teachers 
and supervisors. Brueckner® has con- 
structed a comprehensive number 
readiness test. Wittich® has con- 
structed a less extensive one. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


A first major trend in the meas- 
urement of achievement has been a 
concern about the appraisal of such 
objectives as critical thinking and 
work-study skills to supplement such 
established objectives as acquisition of 
information, concepts and basic skills. 
A second trend has been factor 
analysis of the component abilities of 
achievement within various subject 
matter areas. These trends are repre- 
sented not only in the so-called basic 
subject matter areas but also in the 
content subjects. 


"Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

"Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

"California Test Bureau, Los Angeles. 

*Test appears on pp. 56, 57 of How to 
Make Arithmetic Meaningful by Leo J. 
Bruecx. -r. John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

*Wittich, W. A.: Number Readiness 
Test. 
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Reading. In reading, a recent trend 
related to measurement of achieve- 
ment has been an analysis of the fac- 
tors involved in reading comprehen- 
sion. The most widely known 
study was conducted by Frederick B. 
Davis.'° According to Davis, in tests 
measuring reading comprehension 
there are two general factors and six 
specific factors. 

The general factors are: (1) word 
meaning, and (2) reasoning in read- 
ing, which involves facility in weav- 
ing together several ideas and show- 
ing their relationships and ability to 
draw correct inferences from the 
writer's statements. 

The specific factors analyzed are: 
(1) ability to determine the writer's 
purpose, intent or point of view; (2) 
ability to understand the writer's ex- 
plicit statements or to get the literal 
meaning; (3) ability to follow the 
organization of a passage and to iden- 
tify antecedents and references in it; 
(4) ability to select the main thought 
of a passage; (5) ability to determine 
from context the meaning of an un- 
familiar word or to select an appro- 
priate meaning, and (6) ability to 
determine the tone and mood implicit 
or explicit in a passage. These find- 
ings have been incorporated in the 
Cooperative Test Service’s Coopera- 
tive Reading Comprehension Tests. 

Arithmetic and Mathematics. Tests 
of achievement in arithmetic or 
mathematics have been marked by 
several trends. The most notable de- 
velopment has been the construction 
of test exercises for objectives other 
than computation skills and problem 
solving. These newer trends are illus- 
trated by the Analytical Scales of At- 
tainment,!! which include measures of 
arithmetic vocabulary and quantitative 
relationships, and the New York State 
Progress Tests in Arithmetic,!* which 
measure not only computational skills 
but also mathematical ideas and con- 
cepts through choosing the correct 
process and judging the sufficiency of 
data given to solve a problem. 

Language Arts. Measurement in the 
language arts offers a range of difh- 
cult problems. Some attempts have 
been made to measure more accu- 
rately various aspects of language 
expression—writing, grammar, usage 

Davis, Frederick B.: “What Do Read- 
ing Tests Really Measure?” English Jour- 
nal 33:180-187 (April) 1944. 
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and appreciation. Recent efforts in 
objective type exercises can best be 
illustrated by the Cooperative English 
Tests'® and the Iowa Every-Pupil Test 
of Language Skills.’* 


NEED IMAGINATIVE TECHNICIANS 


While all of these developments 
indicate desirable signs of progress, 
imaginative technicians who will de- 
vise new technics to measure such 
qualities in language as originality, 
fluency of expression, and similar 
qualities must be found. 

Content Subjects. The tests of in- 
formation and concepts for the sub- 
jects of health, science and _ social 
studies are well known to most edu- 
cators. In recent years, the newer de- 
velopments in the measurement of 
achievement in these content subjects 
have emphasized the measurement of 
critical thinking and work-study skills. 
Since the technics of test construction 
are more or less common for these 
objectives, regardless of the specific 
subject, they will be discussed in sub- 
sequent sections of this article. 

Fine and Industrial Arts. The meas- 
urement of achievement in fine and 
industrial arts has shown relatively 
slow advances. Tests of knowledge 
and of selected skills have been con- 
structed, and these provide relatively 
adequate measures of limited out- 
comes of the subjects. The newer 
trends, however, have tended to em- 
phasize the judgment or rating of 
performance on the job or in work 
samples for industrial arts. Evaluation 
of a product has been used in the 
fine arts. In the drawing and paint- 
ing, for example, successively mature 
levels of development are defined. 


WORK-STUDY SKILL TESTS 


Work-study skills cut across several 
subject areas and for that reason are 
discussed briefly in terms of the com- 
mon problems involved. Among the 
most recent tests of work-study skills 
is the Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic 
Study Skills.15 This test provides 
measures of ability to read maps, 
graphs, charts and tables; ability to 
find a topic in an appropriate ref- 
erence book, and ability to use an 
index. Various library usage tests, 
likewise, have been constructed. These 
efforts to develop valid exercises for 
work-study skills need to be extended. 


Published by Cooperative Test Service, 
New York. 
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Elementary and secondary school 
teachers are using a variety of formal 
and informal technics to gather infor- 
mation about interests. At the ele- 
mentary school level and frequently 
at the secondary school level, teach- 
ers ask the pupils to keep diaries or 
logs of the books or the magazines 
that they have read. These logs are 
then evaluated by the teacher. 

In the more formal measurement 
of interests, especially vocational in- 
terests, such tests as the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record '® for various vocational 
or occupational interests have been 
used; the Lee-Thorpe Occupational 
Interest Inventory’ likewise has been 
used. 

In the measurement of attitudes 
teachers have used the series of scales 
developed by Remmers at Purdue Uni- 
versity and Thurstone at University of 
Chicago. Another development is the 
more generalized scales, such as the 
Scale of Beliefs by the staff of the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive. Education Association and the 
Wrightstone Scale of Civic Beliefs."* 
These scales permit the teachers and 
supervisors to judge growth toward de- 
sirable civic attitudes and beliefs. 


TESTS OF CRITICAL THINKING 


One area of achievement common 
to many content subjects is develop- 
ment of critical thinking. Within the 
last decade, test technicians have de- 
veloped some measures of various 
aspects of critical thinking. These 
tests may be illustrated by the Inter- 
terpretation of Data Test,!® Applica- 
tion of Principles Test,1® Cooperative 
Test of Social Studies Abilities,’® and 
the Watson-Glazer Tests of Critical 
Thinking.”° 

In the area of emotional and social 
adjustment, evaluation of complex and 
intangible attitudes and emotional 
states is more difficult to achieve. In 
many schools, rating scales such as 
the Haggerty -Olson- Wickman Be- 
havior Rating Scale?! and the Win- 
netka Scale for Rating School Be- 
havior’? are used. Anecdotal records 
on particular pupils are also frequent- 
ly employed. Tests of personality are 
used by some teachers, but it must be 


*Science Research Associates, Chicago. 

“California Test Bureau, Los Angeles. 

*World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 
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pointed out that such tests should be 
used with great caution and only by 
persons who have had adequate train- 
ing for interpreting the results. 

Such self-descriptive tests as the 
California Test of Personality?* do 
give some important leads, provided 
the examiner has excellent rapport 
with the pupils being tested. Among 
the newer technics that have been 
found valuable by many of the teach- 
ers are the sociometric methods.** 


EVOLUTION OF ATTITUDES 


One method involves asking the 
pupil to list the names of pupils in 
the class whom he likes best. From 
these data it is possible to make a 
chart or to discover the degree of 
social acceptance of each pupil by his 
classmates. If the sociogram is used, 
it gives a graphic picture of the social 
structure of relationships among pu- 
pils in the class. Thus, it is possible 
to discover which pupils are over- 
chosen or selected by many other pu- 
pils as well as those who are isolates 
or chosen by virtually no other mem- 
ber of the class. 

Another variation of the sociometric 
method is to ask individuals which 
members of their class they would 
select for various parts in a play. This 
involves naming individuals who 
would best fit the part of “person who 
helps others,” “the bookworm,” and 
similar rdles. Analysis of these data 
will reveal the social and emotional 
status of the individuals. 

Experience supports strongly the 
recommendation that not one technic 
but rather a combination should be 
used. If a combination of technics 
consistently reveals maladjustment of 
a pupil, the diagnosis is usually valid. 
Thus, a pupil who is consistently rated 
as maladjusted on a rating scale, a 
personality test, and a sociometric 
analysis is almost sure to reveal serious 
problems of emotional and _ social 
adaptability. The methods suggested 
here are more practical in the average 
school situation than is the adminis- 
tration of projective personality tech- 
nics which require a highly trained 
clinical psychologist. 


SUMMARY 

New trends are evident in tests and 
measurements in the evaluation of 
mastery of subject matter. Newer types 
of test exercises are designed to meas- 
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ure fundamental understanding and 
interpretation rather than the acquisi- 
tion of isolated facts and information. 
In addition, there is an increased use 
of informal or teacher-made test ex- 
ercises for instructional purposes. 

In aptitude testing, the academic 
aptitude, or intelligence, tests have 
been influenced by the factor analysis 
of mental ability that has been car- 
ried on by various psychologists. As 
a result, new tests of primary mental 
abilities are appearing. In the field 
of occupational aptitudes, new de- 
velopments have been characterized 
by experimentation with general ap- 
titude test batteries, such as those de- 
veloped by the U.S. Employment 
Service and the Psychological Cor- 
poration. 

In evaluating readiness for formal 
instruction in reading and number, 
new tests and measures have been de- 
vised for use in public schools. The 
design of item construction in achieve- 
ment tests is changing. In reading 
tests, the analysis of factors involved 
in reading comprehension has been 
one of the most recent developments. 
The newer tests of arithmetic stress 
such objectives as vocabulary, quanti- 
tative relationships, choice of the cor- 
rect process, and arithmetic judgment. 
These supplement the standard arith- 
metic test exercises for computational 
skills and problem solving. In lan- 
guage arts, new test exercises have 
been developed that measure more 
accurately various aspects of language 
expression and skills. 

In the content subjects, newer de- 
velopments include the construction of 
work-study skill tests and tests of crit- 
ical thinking. In attitudinal objec- 
tives, progress has been made in the 
construction of scales or inventories 
that measure attitudes and interests. 
In the objective of personal-social 
adaptability, the use of rating scales, 
personality inventories and especially 
sociometric methods, in combination 
rather than separately, has offered 
some promising methods of assessing 
personal and social adjustment. 

It may be assumed that these trends 
will continue and that improved tests 
and test exercises will be devised. The 
alert administrator, supervisor and 
teacher will wish to keep abreast of 
these new developments in tests and 
measurements. By this means, pupil 
growth and development can be evalu- 
ated more effectively, and guidance 
and curriculum programs can be 
planned more intelligently. 


4) 








1. COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


RULING: Parents of school-age chil- 
dren in Virginia cannot lawfully refuse 
to send their children to public schools, 
even on grounds of sincere objection 
based on religious belief, and cannot 
instruct the children at home in lieu 
of public school attendance without 
having their qualifications as tutors ap- 
proved by the division superintendent 
of schools, as required by statute. Rice 
et al. v. Commonwealth, (Va.), 49 
5. §. 2d 342 (1948). 

CASE: Three thrifty farmers in Not- 
toway County, owning some 2500 acres 
of land and having an aggregate of 
nine children of school age in their 
families, withheld the children from 
the public schools and instructed them 
at home, on the ground that their 
religion commanded them to instruct 
their own children. The home teach- 
ing apparently consisted largely of 
Bible reading. No evidence was given 
as to the qualifications of the parents 
for teaching. Conviction of violating 
the compulsory education law, and a 
nominal fine of $5 in each case, was 
affirmed by the state’s highest court. 

COMMENT: Note that parents may 
send their children to a state approved 
private school in preference to a public 
school or instruct them at home if the 
tutors’ qualifications are approved. 


2. TAXATION OF SCHOOL SITE 


RULING: When an Ohio public 
school district acquires a site for a 
school plant and immediately begins 
to prepare and improve it for that 
use, Meantime using it for no other 
purpose, and proceeds as expeditiously 
as possible with the erection of a 
school building, the site is exempt 
from taxation. It is not necessary that 
a completed school building shall stand 
upon the site before it becomes ex- 
empt. Board of Education of City 
School District of Cincinnati v. Board 
of Tax Appeals, (Ohio St.), 80 N. E. 
2d 156 (1948). 

CASE: The Cincinnati Board of Ed- 
ucation bought a 50 acre site in the 
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city early in 1947 for a projected cen- 
tral vocational high school with sta- 
dium and athletic field and immedi- 
ately let a contract for grading and 
sewering the tract. Architects had al- 
ready been employed to plan the plant 
in 1946; late in 1947 their plans were 
accepted, and other steps were taken. 

The local assessor and the board of 
tax appeals took the position that the 
land was taxable until a completed 
school building should stand upon it 
and that therefore it was taxable for 
1947-48. This ruling was reversed by 
the Ohio supreme court by vote of 
4 to 3. Public property being readied 
as fast as possible for public use is 
exempt. 

COMMENT: Ohio’s statutes and ju- 
dicial precedents are markedly tight 
about tax exemptions. Therefore it is 
an event when an exemption case is 
won, even by the narrow squeak of 
one vote of the highest state court. 


3. HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

RULING: The Illinois statute of sev- 
eral years’ standing which authorizes 
the establishment of community high 
school districts requires that such a 
district shall consist of reaonably com- 
pact and contiguous territory, forming 
in general a “natural school commu- 
nity” in the environs of one commu- 
nity center, and shall not consist of 
distant fragments torn from other and 
larger school communities. People ex 
rel. Snowden et al. v. Hurst et al., 
(Ill.), 81 N. E. 2d 491 (1948). 

CASE: A so-called community high 
school district formed with the village 
of Lerna as its nucleus was ousted of 
its Corporate existence and powers in 
an action in quo warranto when the 
following facts were shown in evi- 
dence: Lerna has only 300 people and 
no water system or sewerage system. 
Its high school has normally had about 
45 students. Some of the students in 
the new district lived only half a mile 
from Mattoon, which has a population 
of 20,000 and 891 students in high 
school. Others lived within 3 miles 
of Charleston, which has a population 





of 8500 and 631 students in high 
school. 

There also was some question as to 
whether the new district actually had 
the required minimum of 1500 popu- 
lation, and it was alleged that some 
of the students would be cut off from 
access to Lerna in winter because the 
village is not a center of population 
from which good highways radiate. 

COMMENT: Local ambitions can go 
far astray under a “community school” 
statute. The more practicable step is 
to make each county a “school com- 
munity,” as has been done with much 
success in Maryland, West Virginia, 
and other states. 


4. LIBRARY SERVICE 


RULING: Under Ohio statutes, cer- 
tain types of school districts are au- 
thorized to establish and maintain pub- 
lic libraries, and this power is not 
lessened or abolished by other statutes 
providing for county library districts. 
State ex rel. Shaker Heights Public 
Library v. Main, (Ohio App.), 80 N. E. 
2d 261 (1948). 

CASE: In 1921 the Cuyahoga County 
library district was created. It did not 
include the school districts of Cleve- 
land, Lakewood, East Cleveland, and 
Cleveland Heights, all of which had 
their own tax supported public li- 
braries in operation prior to 1921, but 
it did include Shaker Heights. 

In 1937 the Shaker Heights school 
district established a public library of 
its own. In 1945 its voters approved 
a bond issue of $150,000 for a library 
building. In January 1948 the Shaker 
Heights Board of Education resolved 
to issue and sell $150,000 of antici- 
patory notes and directed its clerk to 
place them on the market. He refused, 
on the ground that the county library 
district was already providing library 
facilities for the same constituency. 

The board of education then sought 
and obtained a writ of mandamus to 
compel him to sell the notes. 

COMMENT: A great deal is to be 
said in favor of countywide support 
and administration of library service. 
That is the ideal arrangement, admin- 
istratively and fiscally. But notice that 
Shaker Heights does not secede from 
the county library district. It does not 
withhold its support from the county 
district or reject the service provided 
by the county district. It merely goes 
ahead and provides its own local facil- 
ity, which presumably will be operated 
in cooperation with the county. If 
that is the outcome, all is well. 
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LAY ADVISORY COMMISSION puts into effect 


the partnership between school and community 


HE use of lay advisory commis- 

sions as an interpretive device in 
the field of public relations has in- 
creased noticeably in recent years. 
Organized to give a balanced cross 
section of community life, these com- 
missions advise boards of education on 
questions involving school policies and 
programs. In this way, they express 
popular sentiment regarding educa- 
tional matters and serve at the same 
time as agencies for the dissemination 
of information supplied by school off- 
cials. Though lacking legal authority, 
their recommendations frequently 
carry strong community support. 

A review of the work carried on by 
these commissions in all parts of the 
country indicates that they are coming 
to occupy a significant place in the 
pattern of American education. In 
view of this development, it might be 
well to point out how they function, to 
indicate the limits of their effective- 
ness, and to draw certain conclusions 
from what is known about them today. 


HAVE DOZEN PURPOSES 

Advisory commissions have been 
established locally for a number of 
different reasons. Some have been con- 
ceived as a means of neutralizing the 
influence of pressure groups intent on 
using the schools for selfish ends. 
Some have been created in desperation 
by administrators whose security was 
threatened by parental demands for 
better schools. A few were organized 
to enlist community support for a 
particular project being engineered by 
school authorities. The majority, how- 
ever, Came into existence as a partner- 
ship arrangement between the school 
and community for working out bet- 
ter educational policies and programs. 

More specifically, the stated pur- 
poses of lay advisory commissions in a 
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number of places are these: (1) to in- 
crease as much as possible the com- 
munity use of school facilities; (2) to 
make recommendations on building 
conditions, student social functions, 
and living conditions of teachers; (3) 
to serve as a Clearinghouse for im- 
portant educational issues; (4) to in- 
terpret school conditions and needs to 
fellow laymen and to enlist their sup- 
port for improvements; (5) to survey 
the community for the purpose of get- 
ting the facts on which to build a 
public relations program; (6) to help 
identify educational needs and to solve 
related problems; (7) to help develop 
a curriculum better fitted to the needs 
of youth; (8) to evaluate public opin- 
ion about the local school program; 
(9) to provide moral support for 
school officials who undertake courses 
of action which otherwise would not 
be possible; (10) to create community 
confidence in the work of the school, 
and (11) to harmonize differences be- 
tween the school and the community. 


SHOULD REPRESENT LEADERSHIP 


Those aspects of organization to 
which most attention has been given 
are the qualifications of members, com- 
position and size of the group, term of 
office, and frequency of meeting. 

With regard to the qualifications of 
members, some communities have set 
up one or more of the following cri- 
teria: First, does the prospective mem- 
ber have sufficient interest to attend 
meetings regularly? Second, is he will- 


ing to lead discussions on school issues 
outside of the advisory commission 
meetings themselves? Third, will he 
report the results of the commission’s 
deliberations to the group or groups 
he represents? Fourth, can he make a 
particular type of contribution to the 
work of the commission? Fifth, does 
he believe in democracy strongly 
enough to practice it? 

Most lay advisory commissions in- 
clude one or two representatives from 
each important interest group in the 
community. The members represent 
religious organizations, fraternal or- 
ganizations, women’s clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, county and local 
governments, social welfare agencies, 
civic groups, business associations, 
labor organizations, and professional 
associations. In some instances, mem- 
bership is extended to outstanding in- 
dividuals, students, teachers, nonteach- 
ing personnel, and special parent 
groups. The superintendent and mem- 
bers of the board of education have ex 
officio status with no voting power. 


SIZE VARIES GREATLY 


The size of commissions varies con- 
siderably from one community to 
another. The largest has 300 members 
covering every interest, occupational 
group, and section of the City: it is 
broken down for study and discussion 
purposes into eight subgroups. In con- 
trast, the smallest has five members. 
Between these extremes, commissions 
of twelve, sixteen, thirty-two, and fifty 
members may be found. In general, the 
number is left open to assure adequate 
representation of important groups 
and organizations in the local area. 

The term of office has not been de- 
fined in the majority of cases. Mem- 
bers serve as long as they are interested 
or as long as their organizations return 
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them to the commission. Where the 
term of office has been specified, it 
runs from six months to five years. 

The meetings of lay advisory com- 
missions usually are held monthly 
throughout the school year. A few 
meet every two weeks on regular 
schedule, while others convene as often 
as they are needed. 


STUDY PROBLEMS OF POLICY 

A classified list of problems taken 
up by advisory commissions shows 
that the largest number pertains to in- 
struction. Somewhat typical are those 
involving questions of kindergarten 
education, intercultural education, dis- 
tributive education, curriculum revi- 
sion, discipline, child development, 
report cards, student activities, and 
citizenship. 

Closely related are problems of spe- 
cial services for pupils, such as medi- 
cal attention, dental care, cafeteria 
arrangements, and recreational facili- 
ties. These are followed by questions 
related to school finance, especially 
taxation, plant extension, and salary 
increases and schedules. Among others, 
problems of teacher shortage and con- 
ditions of employment have been con- 
sidered. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RESULT 

The problems taken up by lay ad- 
visory Commissions are suggested by 
individual members, or they are pre- 
sented by the superintendent or the 
president of the board of education. 
Those selected for study either are 
handled by the commission acting as a 
committee of the whole or are assigned 
to special committees appointed by the 
chairman. In either case, a serious at- 
tempt is made to define the problem, 
to gather pertinent information—usu- 
ally with the help of school officials— 
to analyze the findings, and to reach 
practical conclusions. These conclu- 
sions are then submitted in the form of 
written recommendations to the board 
of education. The board decides what 
course of action it wishes to follow, if 
any, in translating the recommenda- 
tions into educational policies and 
programs. 

An impressive list of accomplish- 
ments has been claimed by lay advis- 
ory commissions. Among the more 
outstanding accomplishments cited 
are: (1) improved educational facili- 
ties; (2) better community health 
facilities; (3) improved community 
recreational facilities; (4) a more ex- 
tensive use of the school plant; (5) 
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better community understanding of 
the instructional program; (6) in- 
creased interest and participation of 
citizens in school affairs; (7) im- 
proved teacher tenure and welfare; 
(8) better salary schedules for school 
employes; (9) stimulation of teachers 
to improve professionally; (10) closer 
relationships between the school and 
the community; (11) a greater public 
willingness to provide adequate school 
funds; (12) the introduction of new 
instructional programs and the revi- 
sion of old ones; (13) more unity 
among various Community groups, and 
(14) the lowering of pressures exerted 
by special interest groups. 


CRITICS POINT OUT LIMITATIONS 

Several arguments have been offered 
against lay advisory commissions, and 
their limitations have been pointed 
out by critics of the plan. These critics 
claim the advisory groups tend to 
usurp the legal rights and responsi- 
bilities of boards of education; that 
school boards do not need their guid- 
ance in formulating policies and de- 
veloping programs—such advice can 
come just as well from parent-teacher 
associations; that school boards are 
placed under an obligation to accept 
recommendations that may be contrary 
to their own judgments; that school 
boards can choose commission mem- 
bers who will recommend only what 
they want, and that, unless undue care 
is exercised, commission members will 
project themselves into the administra- 
tion of school affairs. No doubt con- 
crete illustrations can be found to sup- 
port these arguments. 

Similarly, a few strong personalities 
who gain control of a commission may 
attempt to dictate school policies. This 
possibility calls for constant watchful- 
ness on the part of school officials. 
There also is a danger that conflicts 
and rivalries among certain community 
groups may center in the commission 
and destroy its usefulness. In the same 
way, the commission may disintegrate 
into an organization for airing com- 
plaints against the school. 
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It may likewise be made up of indi- 
viduals who are unwilling to think or 
plan in terms of long-time projects, 
these individuals lose interest unless 
they can get action at once. Among 
other things, these limitations mean 
that an effective advisory council calls 
for time, patience and hard work in 
educating members to the nature and 
importance of their task. 


MISTAKES CAN BE AVOIDED 

A few fairly obvious conclusions, 
which will facilitate the functioning 
of lay advisory commissions, may be 
drawn from this brief description. 

1. The precise purpose or purposes 
underlying the advisory commission 
concept should be stated in terms con- 
sistent with democratic ideals of mu- 
tual cooperation between the school 
and community. 

2. The membership should repre- 
sent all vital community - interest 
groups. 

3. The term of office should be for 
a definite period of time, perhaps three 
years. 

4. The size of the commission 
should be limited to avoid unwieldi- 
ness; yet the commission should be 
large enough to include all important 
interest groups. 

5. Only those problems that are 
pertinent to the educational program 
should be considered, and a distinction 
should be made between those involv- 
ing immediate planning and those in- 
volving long-term planning. 

6. All recommendations should be 
submitted in written form together 
with a statement of the facts and opin- 
ions upon which they are based. 

7. A clean-cut line of distinction 
should be drawn between the func- 
tions of the commission and those of 
the board. The purposes and pro- 
cedures of the commission should be 
set forth in a constitution or set of 
by-laws or incorporated in a formal 
policy statement under which the com- 
mission is created. 

8. Every precaution should be taken 
to overcome recognized weaknesses 
and practical limitations associated 
with lay advisory commissions. 

In general, it must be acknowledged 
that lay advisory commissions provide 
democratic means for developing edu- 
cational policies and programs, and 
that policies and programs developed 
in this way are more likely to receive 
public support because their implica- 
tions are better understood by the 
community. 
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New meanings and new tests for 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


ROM its inception the public 

school in the United States has been 
generally regarded as the best guaran- 
tee for the preservation of democracy. 
The primary task of the public school 
always has been training for citizen- 
ship, as citizenship has been conceived 
by those responsible for affairs in 
church, school and state. 

When society was simple, as in the 
Colonial and pioneer periods, the task 
of the school also was comparatively 
simple. The bare rudiments of literacy 
and knowledge of the capital laws were 
about all that were required by a God- 
fearing citizen. Accordingly, the school 
stressed the three R’s and exacted a 
discipline similar to that required in 
home and church. 

Few civic demands were made on 
the pioneer citizen except that he be 
obedient to the laws of church and 
state and that he choose his repre- 
sentatives for town selectman and for 
the general Colonial court. Voting was 
a simple matter, exercised largely in 
town meeting with a show of hands 
or by voice vote—yea or nay. The 
task of the school in training youth 
for the responsibilities of citizenship 
was exceedingly elementary as com- 
pared with the task of the school today. 


NEED FOR WELL TRAINED MIND 


In the course of the last century our 
society has changed from one that was 
almost exclusively rural and agrarian 
to one that is predominantly urban and 
suburban. The civic problems that 
engage the attention of the citizen 
today are highly complicated and not 
infrequently abstract. The civic de- 
mands made on the intelligence of the 
citizen are therefore great. To meet 
these demands effectively, a well 
trained mind is required—one which 
can identify basic issues, analyze the 
related information, differentiate be- 
tween true and spurious reasons, inter- 


‘ pret data, and reach rational general- 


izations. 
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The young citizen must be prepared 
today to listen attentively, to observe 
carefully, to think critically, and to 
express himself orally and in writing 
clearly and effectively. Without these 
abilities and powers, the citizen is vir- 
tually helpless in evaluating the panzer 
attacks made on his intelligence by 
the radio, television, news commenta- 
tors, commercial advertisers, and the 
daily press. 


MAJOR TASK OF SCHOOL 


The training of youths for partici- 
pation in the Civic activities and enter- 
prises of modern society has become 
a major task of the public school. The 
imparting of information to youths, 
however efficiently it may be done, 
is not sufficient preparation for their 
duties and responsibilities as citizens, 
even when supported with superior 
preparation in the learning skills of 
reading, thinking, expression and com- 
putation. 

Fruitful knowledge becomes a tremen- 
dous asset to any citizen, but without 
the ability to use knowledge skill- 
fully in civic situations and the posses- 
sion of a keen appreciation of demo- 
cratic processes the individual would 
prove an ineffective citizen indeed in 
modern democratic society. 

Fully to appreciate the complexity 
of the demands made on the citizen of 
today and those that will confront the 
citizen of tomorrow, one needs only 
to look back to our pioneer period. 
There were then no national, state or 
local histories to serve as lamps of 
experience to throw light on the prob- 
lems of the citizen. Some knowledge 
of the ancient and medieval worlds 
was available, but the lessons were far 
removed from the problems that con- 
fronted the pioneer school child. Civ- 
ics as a school study did not gain 


entrance to the school curriculum until 
after the War of 1812, and it did not 
make much headway as a subject of 
study in the schools until well after 
the Civil War. 

Today our school children have a 
rich heritage of United States history 
that is tied up closely with the history 
of the modern world. This is a highly 
important asset in the training of 
youths for better citizenship. Indeed, 
it is the lessons of our history that 
our future citizens need to know, feel 
and cherish if we are to expect any 
improvement in them over their prede- 
cessors. 

But it is not the fragments of in- 
formation and the stray facts of his- 
tory that possess educational value. 
These may be so taught that the mind 
of the pupil becomes a mere wilder- 
ness of isolated facts without any real 
appreciation of their meaning or any 
concept of their value as lessons needed 
in meeting the civic obligations of the 
present and the problems of the future. 

Besides all the things about the past 
that a good citizen needs to know, 
understand and appreciate, there also is 
a vast body of knowledge about con- 
temporary society and the community 
which the individual needs to experi- 
ence. This we call community civics, 
problems in contemporary life, and 
home and family living. The assump- 
tion is that good citizenship in state, 
nation and world begins in home, 
school and community. 


IRON CURTAIN IN CLASSROOM 


The good citizen must learn to keep 
an open mind and to suspend judg- 
ment in dealing with debatable ques- 
tions until he acquires an adequate 
basis of opinion. He must acquire the 
ability to deal with controversial issues 
dispassionately and without wanting 
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to resort to force against those with 
whom he disagrees. The preparation 
of the young for better citizenship re- 
quires that the school cultivate toler- 
ance toward the various American 
intercultural and interracial groups 
whose background of experience and 
customs may cause them to view con- 
troversial matters in a different light 
from that of 
students. 


many of their fellow 


PUPILS MUST PARTICIPATE 


The community that draws the iron 
curtain in its schools on the considera- 
tion of controversial questions by that 
very act handicaps its future citizens 
for living in democratic society. It 
employs the methodology of the dic- 
tator under the guise of preparation 
for democratic living. Any community 
that resorts to pressure to prohibit free- 
dom of thought and freedom of dis- 
cussion of public questions by teachers 
and pupils renders a disservice to the 
preparation of youth for citizenship. 

If the youths in the present-day 
school are to emerge as better citizens 
than their predecessors in the school 


of yesterday, they must be permitted 
to acquire a rich experience in demo- 
cratic living at their different age levels 
and to develop habits of bearing civic 
responsibilities. 

This means that our modern school 
must provide an educational environ- 
ment in which the pupil acquires 
learning experiences in democratic 
processes. The realization of this func- 
tion requires the organization of the 
school and the classrooms for demo- 
cratic participation in school manage- 
ment and administration. The opera- 
tion of democratic ideals in teaching 
and administration is essential to the 
proper understanding and appreciation 
of the modern concept of democracy. 

In the political sense, the term de- 
mocracy is used to characterize that 
form of government in which the su- 
preme power is retained by the people 
and is exercised either directly or in- 
directly through a system of representa- 
tive or delegated authority, periodically 
renewed, as in a constitutional repre- 
sentative government or a republic. 
But in the social sense, democracy is 
conceived as a plan of living in which 





School Girl ‘““Angels’’ Warn Pedestrians 





Acme 


WHITE-ROBED "angels" complete with wings gave pedestrians a 
start at Ravenna, Ohio, recently. Participants in a traffic safety 
campaign, they advised their fellow citizens to cross the street on 
the green light, and handed out pamphlets about fatal accidents. 
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a conscious effort is made so to or- 
ganize life that all persons may share, 
to the extent of their abilities, in the 
achievement of common purposes. 

If democracy in the social sense is 
fully to be realized, its ideals must be 
translated into meaningful experiences 
for the young through the work of the 
public schools. This result cannot be 
achieved in a school system that pro- 
vides only verbal instruction about 
democracy in its classrooms and in its 
administrative management. 

In such a school system an anoma- 
lous situation is created. The institu- 
tion that was established by all our 
states to prepare the young for intelli- 
gent participation in democratic gov- 
ernment habituates the pupils to the 
methods of dictatorial and authori- 
tarian control—even while it gives 
them instruction about the merits of 
democracy. 


TEST OF GOOD TEACHING 


The most important measure of the 
effectiveness of the teaching and the 
administration in any school is the 
quality of the citizenry which it pro- 
duces. Do the pupils emerge with civic 
intelligence, with established habits of 
meeting civic responsibilities and with 
a genuine appreciation of freedom and 
the processes of democratic action? If 
the answer to this question is “Yes,” 
the school is attaining the purpose for 
which it was established. 

The chief function of the American 
school is to provide a plan of living 
that will result in the gradual maturing 
of every child as a member of the 
democratic social order and in his 
acceptance of democratic ideals. In 
the realization of this function, a 
knowledge of the contributions of 
democratic society and an understand- 
ing of the methods by which they 
have been achieved are fundamental. 
Provision also must be made for the 
fullest participation of the youth in 
the social activities and processes of 
school and community life. This is the 
democratic method of facilitating har- 
monious development and growth. 

One experience by an individual in- 
creases both his desire and his ability 
to engage in other undertakings. Thus, 
the pupil personnel of a school ac- 
quires experience in bearing social re- 
sponsibility—the only method known 
to be successful in the preparation of 
young people for good citizenship and 
for the fullest and wisest use of the 
freedom afforded by the American way 
of life. 
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Chalk Qudt 


SCHOOLMEN’S ALMANAC 


Comes March, heigh ho! the rough winds blow 
As Nature plays her wildest tune, 

But if you've held your job till now 

You're prob’ly safe till June. 


« » 


RATTLESNAKE SAM 

BECAUSE of the increase in the cost of bread, butter 
and books, a growing number of school folk are having 
to find new ways to eke out their slender salaries. For 
such, we point with pride to Principal Sam Hill of 
West Denver. In his spare time Sam hunts rattle- 
snakes. In a recent interview for the New York Times, 
Sam not only admitted that during his last thirty-six 
years as a school administrator he had caught some 
20,000 rattlesnakes, on the side as it were, but also 
averred that he found such a pastime most relaxing. 

And why not? After a tough day of dealing with 
various pressure groups, maddened mammaas, slick sales- 
men, playground catastrophies, bus breakdowns, and 
rebellious boilers, it ought to be a distinct relief to go 
out and cuff around a few rattlesnakes. After a teacher- 
hiring session with the board of education, pinning 
back the ears of a rattlesnake should be mere child’s 
play. Compensatory projection or some such thing is 
what our psychological brethren call it. 

Principal Sam says he began hunting the rattling 
reptiles back in 1912 when he was a young teacher 
in Wyoming. What excellent training for teaching! 

For example, when Mrs. Balter, little Walter Balter’s 
mother, moves into the community, it would be fairly 
easy for the superintendent to remain calm if he had 
previous experience in wooing recalcitrant rattlers. 
“Just slip the wire noose over the head,” advises Sam, 
“and if it is held directly behind the jaw, the situation 
can be handled in perfect safety. The resultant venom 
can be used in making a drug to reduce shock.” 


« » 


SUPERINTENDENT’S PROGRESS 


NOW there is gloom and rejoicing throughout the 
whole community, for March is the month when the 
quarterly report cards are issued and when the smart 
little lambkins are classified and separated from the 
dumb little goats by devious alphabetical and numeri- 
cal abracadabra. 

The first great duty of a school administrator, after 
he has ordered impressive new letterheads and a shiny 
name plate for the office door, should be to streamline 
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his methods of reporting to parents, or, in simpler 
language, to doodle up a revised report card. This is 
an excellent way to modernize the mess left by his 
predecessor and at the same time convince parents that 
progress is back in the saddle. 

So the superintendent gathers his materials for revi- 
sion from the musty theses moldering in graduate school 
libraries, from the convincing articles in educational 
journals, and from the latest bulletins from the National 
Association for Report Card Changes. 

But where, oh where, is his guardian angel? Where 
is his Voice of Experience? Where is his vaunted 
acumen? Blithely unaware that he is treading on tra- 
dition, he plunges into the business of giving a new 
look to his report cards and a hotfoot to parents. 

Is there no one to warn him that if he wants to live 
dangerously he might better amuse himself by writing 
a curriculum for the social studies or even fire the niece 
of the board president? If he wishes for a football 
game wherein he is the ball, let him murder a few 
teachers or kick the janitor in the shins. If he really 
wants to start something, he might try removing that 
old picture on the wall, the one given to the school 
by Grandma Fuzzywig when she cleaned her attic. 
These are legitimate avenues of danger, whereas mod- 
ernizing the report card is the most awful form of suicide 
known to the profession. 

History tells us that when the first superintendent, 
Doctor Ab, took over the job at Cavetown, he grabbed 

his ax and cut some hiero- 

f 3 ~?  glyphics on the stones which 

cero eh) GAS lay outside the schoolroom. 

| Each pupil was instructed to 

carry home a stone, but 

| c there is no record as to how 

wero ay \? many dornicks were dropped 

in the river en route. While 

the carvings represented a rough measurement of good 

or evil deportment on the part of each pupil, they did 

not signify how socially he could gnaw a bone or how 
tunefully he could howl. 

Thus the report card was formed, precedent was 
established, the thing was done. Let succeeding super- 
intendents change the pattern at their own peril. 
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The School Cafeteria 








Good maintenance of E Q U | P M E N I pays off 


HERE is a close correlation be- 
tween mechanical care and sanita- 
tion. Perhaps the two terms can be 
explained this way: Maintenance, as 
we generally think of it, refers to 
those acts that protect and provide for 
the continuous and efficient usefulness 
of equipment; sanitation is primarily 
concerned with keeping the equipment 
in a condition satisfactory for the pro- 
tection of health. In other words, what 
is good for the equipment is termed 
maintenance, and what is good for 
health is termed sanitation. 
Present-day methods of keeping 
kitchen equipment in condition in- 
clude maintaining standards set forth 
by sanitation codes as well as ensuring 
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equipment’s usefulness and longevity. 

In large setups a good mechanic 
who thoroughly understands the func- 
tion and mechanical operation of 
kitchen equipment and who is capable 
of supervising others in its upkeep 
and repair is frequently employed. In 
addition, he should be acquainted with 
certain principles of sanitation. 

Some institutions may have an oper- 
ation so small that it is not economical 
to employ a man to perform this 
service. If the institution has a main- 


Employes can play an important part in kitchen sanitation and maintenance. 
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tenance department, someone should 
be designated to study the equipment 
so that he can be relied upon when 
there is trouble. Small kitchens do not 
have the complicated equipment found 
in the larger operations, so the training 
of a man to take care of kitchen equip- 
ment is not difficult. If outside me- 
chanics or a succession of tradesmen 
works on the equipment, a report 
should be made so that the men who 
are Called in can be informed of the 
work done by previous mechanics. 

Many problems of mechanical and 
hygienic care of equipment have their 
beginning in the design and layout of 
the kitchen. From a practical stand- 
point, it is not enough to have the 
services of a good kitchen consultant 
or a manufacturer's representative to 
make a layout of the kitchen and allow 
his judgment to be final. Theoretically, 
he may be right, but those who have 
to service and work with the equip- 
ment every day can make suggestions 
of practical value. 

Too often equipment is placed with- 
out thought of its use or the diff- 
culties to be encountered in its main- 
tenance. Experience shows that main- 
tenance departments will make changes 
from time to time to allow the equip- 
ment to be more easily serviced. 

A mechanic, representing manage- 
ment, should also be on hand when 
the equipment is finally placed because, 
however carefully the equipment is 
designed, the kitchen contractors and 
tradesmen have their own ideas about 
its manufacture and __ installation. 
Roughing-in plans made by the 
kitchen contractor will be followed by 
the plumber, steamfitter and electri- 
cian, but the kitchen contractor, seem- 
ingly at his own discretion, will take 
liberties with the plan and construction 
of the equipment. 

Unless installation is watched care- 
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Good Food for Pleased Guests 


iscernmentl 


Winning kudos from connoisseurs is an 
established habit of Sherman Blend tea. 
Its exquisite bouquet— iced or hot—is 


discerned at first sip by the discriminating 


patron. Such instant and enduring pop- 


ularity makes it the most economical tea 
you can serve. Ata fraction of a cent more 


per cup you win lasting guest satisfaction. 
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i MEAT SAW be 


A Talented Performer 
joins the Hobart Hall of Fame 


The Original Federal Steakmaker takes its place 
in the Greater Hobart Line 


Great NEWS FOR KITCHEN MANAGERS! 
The original Federal Steakmaker — 
pioneer and leader in the meat-tender- 
izing field — is to be sold and serviced 
through your convenient local Hobart 
representation — guaranteed by the 
biggest name in food machines. 

In kitchens of all kinds and sizes, 
the Steakmaker has proved itself a 


, 
TRADE MARK 
OF QUALITY 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., 
Greenville, Minneapolis, U.S.A. °¢ 


CANADA ° 


necessity in actually making tasty, 
lower-cost, tenderknit minute steaks 
and steak combinations from. beef, 
veal, lamb, and pork. The Steakmaker 
design, like that of Hobart, has 
stressed superb quality, outstanding 
performance, sanitation and ease of 
cleaning. The combination of Hobart 
and Steakmaker is a natural! 


BRAZIL ° ENGLAND 


What Hobart’s hall of fame doesn’t 
show is the simplified planning, pur- 
chasing and service always available, 
through Hobart representation, for the 
greatest line of food machines. It’s a 
one-call convenience for your entire 
food and kitchen machine installations! 
See the Hobart-Federal Steakmaker 
and other Hobart products . . . local 
Hobart representation is always right 
in your picture. 


Ps Oo ba KT Food Machines 


TROY, OHIO 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 


© Factories in Troy, Cayton, 


AUSTRALIA ° FRANCE 


Steakmaker tenderizers are now manufactured by Hobart-Federal Engineering Corporation, a Hobart subsidiary, 




















fully, the mechanical tradesmen will 
take the easiest way out under these 
conditions, and many times valves, 
pipes, electrical controls, and outlets 
are placed in such awkward locations 
that the maintenance department will 
eventually have to relocate them to 
make them accessible. 

The maintenance of kitchen equip- 
ment quickly resolves itself into two 
phases: 

1. Daily—that provided for by 
the kitchen staff and supplemented by 
a mechanic as necessary. 

2. Periodic—that attended to by a 
mechanic or maintenance employes in 
accordance with a _ predetermined 
schedule during the year and the pro- 
gram to be carried out during a shut- 
down period. 


AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


Either of these will prove to be an 
expensive proposition if slipshod pro- 
cedures are allowed to prevail for any 
length of time. These will be a few 
of the results: Kitchen and dietetic 
standards will be lowered; employe 
morale will be affected, and sanitation 
authorities will, for the protection of 
the public, virtually close the doors 
until conditions are remedied. It is 
possible that whole pieces of equip- 
ment may deteriorate to a point at 
which replacement is necessary, or the 
expense of renovation may be almost 
prohibitive. It is hard to understand 
how management can allow such con- 
ditions to exist, but nevertheless it 
sometimes happens. 

Many pieces of kitchen equipment 
require mechanical inspection daily. 
In most cases, the employe operator 
will be the first to detect any me- 
chanical failure or fault. These defects 
will appear from time to time in spite 
of the efforts of maintenance depart- 
ments. Broken belts on refrigerator 
machinery, failure of the compressors, 
overheated motors, oil leakage in mix- 
ers, failure to maintain proper steam 
pressures and hot water temperatures, 
leaking pumps, burned-out electric ele- 
ments and leaky faucets are a few of 
the many everyday problems that beset 
the management of a kitchen. Em- 
ployes should be instructed to turn in 
any bolts, nuts or machine screws 
found in the kitchen area. 

Schedules covering routine periodic 
inspection throughout the year should 
be arranged in conformity with the 
manufacturer's recommendation for the 
care. of machines. A chart or record 
should be kept of the inspection of all 
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machinery. This should include dates 
of inspection and all the pertinent in- 
formation concerning the lubrication 
of the machine. The inspection also 
should include an examination of the 
moving parts of the machine to deter- 
mine whether there has been excessive 
wear. Future trouble can sometimes 
be anticipated, and the necessary parts 
obtained in advance. 

A record should be kept of the fre- 
quency with which the various pieces 
of equipment need repairs. Invariably 
it will be found that it is not the fault 
of the machine when frequent repairs 
are needed but that the machine has 
been abused by the operator either 
because of carelessness or because of 
improper instruction about its opera- 
tion. Some pieces of equipment, such 
as ranges, unless cared for daily will 
deteriorate rapidly and will require 
extensive repairs. 

To the inexperienced, all this may 
appear to be time-consuming, but it 
is a routine that is quickly accom- 
plished unless some definite trouble is 
suspected. 

It is most important that a complete 
file of parts catalogs be kept for all 
models and makes of this type of 
equipment. When repairs are needed, 
much time can be saved if repair parts 


are ordered by part number. The ~ 


model and serial number of the ma- 
chine must be given if prompt service 
is desired from the manufacturers. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 

During the summer months most of 
our kitchens are shut down for a short 
interval. At this time the maintenance 
program in its broader sense is under- 
taken. The following outline shows 
other major steps to be carried out at 
this time by the mechanic, mainte- 
nance employes and dietitian: 

1. Insect and Vermin Control. All 
materials, small utensils, and dishes are 
taken from kitchen cabinets, shelving 
and cupboards and are stored else- 
where to allow a complete application 
of insecticides. Cracks that may have 
developed are filled and any other 
likely nesting-places that can be lo- 
cuted are repaired and made imaccess- 
ible to insects and vermin. For best 
results, the insecticides are applied 
early in this period and then are left 
until the final cleaning, when the 
kitchen is reopened. 

2. Wall Washing, Painting and 
Repars. 

Wall Washing. The walls and ceil- 
ings, unless acoustically treated, of all 





rooms connected with the kitchen are 
washed. It is recommended that the 
work start with the refrigerators, to 
allow ample time for drying before 
painting. The drying out can be has- 
tened by the use of fans. 

Painting.- No painting should be un- 
dertaken in cooking areas, refrigerators 
or places in which there is an accumu- 
lation of grease and dirt until the walls 
are washed. Hoods, machines, ranges, 
ovens, table legs, and any other equip- 
ment originally having painted or en- 
ameled surfaces should be included in 
the painting program after they have 
been thoroughly cleaned and washed. 
The best quality of enamel should be 
used so that it will withstand the nu- 
merous washings of daily maintenance. 

Floors. Areas damaged by hot greases 
and food acids should be repainted or 
replaced. Broken tile should be re- 
placed and floors requiring paint 
should be painted after scrubbing. 

3. ‘Hoods. The plenum chamber, 
stack (if accessible), and fan are 
scrubbed to remove all accumulated 
grease and dirt. Hood filters are washed 
or replaced if necessary. It is recom- 
mended that the removal of grease 
and dirt from hood exhaust systems be 
contracted for with industrial firms 
specializing in this type of work. 

4. Gas Fwed and Electric Cooking 
Equipment. 

Gas Fired Ranges, Deep-Fat Fryers, 
Ovens. If room permits, this equip- 
ment should be installed with a space 
of approximately 18 inches between 
the back wall and the ranges to allow 
for frequent cleaning. If not, the 
ranges should be disconnected and 
moved away from the back wall so 
that grease that has accumulated 
through condensation and spilling can 
be removed. Burners and racks of the 
ranges and ovens are cleaned, and sur- 
faces to be painted are made ready. 
Broken and warped tops and ceramics 
are replaced when necessary. Un- 
painted surfaces are oiled after clean- 
ing to prevent rusting. 

Electric Cooking Equipment. The 
program is similar to that for gas-fired 
equipment. Electrical work to be done 
is covered under the heading of “elec- 
trical work.” 

5. Steam Cooking Equipment. 
Painted surfaces are made ready for 
painting. Door gaskets on steamers are 
usually replaced and seated-in yearly. 
Other recommendations are covered 
under the heading of “steam work.” 

6. Kitchen Machines. In general, 
most kitchen machines have gear boxes 
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that are flushed out periodically and 
refilled with new oil. The machines 
are checked for excessive wear, and 
necessary repair parts are installed. The 
abrasive disk of the vegetable peeler 
is sent to the manufacturer for resur- 
facing. The pumps of the dishwasher 
are torn down, cleaned and repacked, 
and the lime deposits in the interior 
of the machine are removed. 

7. Plumbing. All waste lines and 
traps, including floor drains, are flushed 
out with boiling water and sweetened 
with soda. Hot and cold water valves 
are reseated and new washers installed. 
Supply lines are examined for small 
leaks as evidenced by rust accumula- 
tions around fittings and are repaired. 
Automatic mixing valves and tempera- 


ture gauges are checked for depend- 
ability. 

8. Steam Work. All traps between 
the steam main and the traps on indi- 
vidual pieces of equipment are taken 
apart, repaired or replaced. Valves are 
reseated or replaced and leaks are re- 
paired. Steam gauges are checked to 
determine their dependability and ac- 
curacy. In some instances it may be 
necessary to have them recalibrated. 

9. Electrical Work. All electric 
switches and controls are checked. 
Motor settings are checked for align- 
ment and tension. Brushes are replaced 
or adjusted as necessary, and the mo- 
tors are oiled. All thermostats are 
checked so we can be sure they are in 
good working order. 





10. Refrigeration Machinery. Be- 
cause this is a specialized trade, the 
maintenance of refrigeration equip- 
ment is ordinarily contracted for. 

11. Miscellaneous Work. There are 
numerous other maintenance jobs con- 
nected with the kitchen, such as in- 
specting all trucks for caster and 
bumper repairs, replacing gasket ma- 
terial on refrigerator doors, and check- 
ing over flatware and china. 

Proper maintenance of the kitchen 
and its equipment will prolong the 
useful and efficient life of the equip- 
ment, help control utility and labor 
costs, reduce the danger of industrial 
accidents, safeguard the health of pa- 
trons, and, finally, provide us with a 
kitchen of which we can be proud. 


P A S S O VE R gives school cafeteria 


chance to honor Jewish children 


a Christian Easter holiday and 
the Hebrew Passover observation 
usually coincide and are celebrated 
during the school Easter vacation. In 
1948, because of inequalities in the 
calendar system, school was in session 
during the Passover. 

The Atlantic City cafeteria depart- 
ment, as a part of the public school 
system, participates in the belief that 
a true democracy can be achieved only 
if every unit in that democracy works 
toward a common goal. We celebrate 
Christmas by decorating the cafeterias 
and by serving holiday foods. Thus the 
Passover afforded an opportunity of 
performing a like service for the Jew- 
ish children. 

After cafeteria personnel had con- 
sulted a Jewish member of the board 
of education, a Kosher table was 
planned. From it the children wishing 
to observe the orthodox rites could 
purchase a complete Type A Kosher 
lunch and other miscellaneous items. 
The response to this effort was most 
gratifying, and the small amount of 
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extra labor entailed was more than 
compensated for by the appreciation 
of the Jewish children. 

Complete observation of the pro- 
gram could not have been achieved 
without cooperation of the local 
dairies. Kosher milk, sour cream, cot- 
tage cheese, and butter were available 
for purchase by the cafeterias. Because 
the use of special china, which is 
necessary for complete compliance 
with orthodox observance, was im- 
practical, paper plates and forks were 
used, 

A sample Kosher Type A lunch con- 
sisted of the following: sliced tomato 
and lettuce with cottage cheese, a 
hard boiled egg served in the shell, a 
serving of fruit, such as a whole 
banana or an orange, fresh fruit cup, 
or fresh strawberries, a matzoth (as 
unleavened bread is necessary), a pat 
of sweet butter, and a half pint bottle 
of milk. 

The Kosher table was in use five 
days, with a different Type A lunch 
being served each day. All foods were 


placed on a table covered with a paper 
tablecloth, served from paper dishes 
and always kept separate from other 
foods served at the same time. 

In the kitchen all foods for the 
Kosher table were prepared in com- 
plete observance of Passover rules. 
Tomatoes were sliced with a newly 
purchased knife and placed on paper 
dishes. Lettuce was washed and placed 
on a tray covered with a new paper 
tablecloth. Sour cream and cottage 
cheese were spooned, with a new silver 
spoon, from the original containers 
and placed in paper soufflé cups. Maca- 
roons, sponge cake, and other holiday 
provisions were purchased from a 
Kosher bakery and served on paper 
plates. 

The cafeterias were fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of prominent Jew- 
ish women, who visited the cafeterias 
to give their advice to the manager. 

After the program was completed, 
the children, of their own accord, ex- 
pressed their thanks to the manager 
for the service rendered. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





Audio-visual consultation bureau helps commercial sponsors 


produce CLASSROOM FILMS 


HE average sponsor today is not 

interested in high pressuring ma- 
terial into the schools. Admittedly, he 
wants his investment in good will to 
pay the highest possible dividends, but 
he sees it will do that only when it 
makes a worthwhile contribution to 
the classroom program. Helping him 
achieve maximum effectiveness in ma- 
terials is the aim of the Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau of 
Wayne University. 

The bureau was established in Feb- 
ruary 1948 to offer producers and 
sponsors the educational assistance they 
often said was lacking. The bureau 
does not offer any type of “seal of 
acceptance.” It will, however, assume 
full responsibility for the production 
of materials if called upon to do so 
and in such instances acknowledges its 
contribution. At other times, its serv- 
ices may be limited to suggesting grade 
level placement for a planned film. 
Whether the bureau's contribution is 
specific or general, its ultimate goal is 
the same in either case—materials hav- 
ing substantial classroom value. 

The bureau's guiding principles can 
be stated simply. First, producers and 
sponsors of materials for school use 
should have convenient access to edu- 
cational counsel. Second, materials pro- 
duced with the help of educators will 
be more suitable for classroom use and 
therefore will be of greater value to 
schools and a greater contribution by 
the sponsors. Third, good commercially 
sponsored materials are needed and 
welcomed by the schools. 

In the past, sponsors often made no 
attempt to work closely with educators 
in making school materials. Those 
sponsors who did ask for the coopera- 
tion of educators many times found 
the latter only mildly interested in 
helping or impractical in their sugges- 
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tions. Too often school people have 
been satisfied to wait until a produc- 
tion is finished and then criticize its 
shortcomings. The consultation bureau 
should eliminate such situations. 

To get a school audience, a sponsor 
must give primary thought to making 
a contribution to the classroom. Many 
school needs can be filled best by com- 
mercially sponsored materials, but the 
productions must be suitable for use 
by teachers. Materials that help the 
instructor most will bring the largest 
return to the sponsor, because they 
will create the good will he desires. 
To make sponsored materials of maxi- 
mum value to the schools, and indi- 
rectly to the sponsor, is a second prin- 
ciple of Wayne's consultation bureau. 
The school has long since given up 


Dr. Stenius, right, 
and Paul Barbour, 
the script writer, 
discuss one of the 
chief problems in 
visual education 
—choosing good 
pictures for afilm. 


its role of the ivory tower. The vital 
teacher is the one who makes use of 
the daily experiences of children and 
the resonrces of the community. Spon- 
sored materials are a type of com- 
munity resource. If they meet a school 
need, they are instructional aids as 
much as textbooks or maps are. To 
stimulate production of such teaching 
materials, the bureau helps to make 
known classroom needs and assists 
sponsors in filling them. 

The bureau's services so far have 
been varied—among them the writing 
of teachers’ manuals, conducting a na- 
tional survey to determine the need for 
a specific film, script evaluations, criti- 
cal analysis of a set of wall panels, and 
full responsibility for the production 
of several filmstrips. It is our belief 
that in all instances where the bureau 
has been used by sponsors the materials 
that have reached or eventually will 
reach the schools will be more useful. 
In several instances the bureau has 











isolated curriculum areas in which 
there is pressing need for films. These 
needs and suggestions for suitable ma- 
terials to fill them have been presented 
to potential sponsors. In the majority 
of cases concerns approached have been 
interested in producing materials along 
the lines suggested. There is almost 
unlimited help to be received from 
business and industry, and, contrary 
to the often expressed opinion, spon- 
sors generally are not concerned with 
attempting to sell a product to the 
students. 

Some of the companies using our 
services are local Detroit concerns. 
Others are corporations with headquar- 
ters in other cities. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
one of the latter. Services given this 
company are indicative of the great 
interest many sponsors have in serving 
the nation’s schools as adequately as 
possible. For this reason, it is perti- 
nent to discuss some of the activities 
we carried on for this company. 

In the past, films made by the asso- 
ciated companies of the Bell system 
have been produced for employes of 
the system and other adult audiences. 
Although the individual telephone 
companies always have been glad to 
provide schools with such films upon 
request, they never have hesitated to 
admit that school use was not a factor 
in the planning of the production. 


FILM ON TELEPHONE USAGE 


Nevertheless, school children 
throughout the country have for a 
long time been a significant part of 
the audience to which certain films 
have been shown. Furthermore, the 
associated companies have received 
constant requests from the schools for 
films about the telephone. This de- 
mand brought up the question of 
whether the Bell system might not be 
of real service in producing a film to 
help instructors teach the fundamentals 
of telephone usage at the time children 
normally start to use the telephone. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company wanted an objective 
answer to this question. If the answer 
was “yes,” there was other information 
that would be needed as well. What 
phase of telephone communication was 
of most interest to the schools? For 
what grade level should a film be pre- 
pared? What materials should accom- 
pany such a film? It was determined 
that no actual steps in production 
would be taken until answers were 
received to these questions and others. 
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The bureau was asked to get the an- 
swers for the company. 

A comprehensive investigation was 
made to get the information. A survey 
of courses of study of state and city 
systems and of individual schools de- 
termined curriculum areas in which 
telephone communication was a unit 
of work. 

Approximately 2000 elementary 
school principals were contacted to de- 
termine whether the schools wanted 
a film dealing with the telephone, and 
whether the principals thought such a 
film should be produced and distrib- 
uted by the Bell system companies. 
The principals also were asked to sug- 
gest content of the film and to give 
their opinions about grade placement 
and materials that should accompany 
a film of the type they had in mind. 

Audio-visual directors in numerous 
school systems, subject matter special- 
ists, and university instructors were 
asked for their opinions on the same 
questions as well as on a few other 
points pertaining more directly to their 
respective fields of specialization. 


GOOD RESPONSE 


Slightly more than 53 per cent of 
those contacted completed and re- 
turned the questionnaires, a much 
higher percentage of response than is 
usual for such a sampling. Such in- 
terest in sending back information in- 
dicates the educators’ high opinion of 
the bureau and the willingness of 
school people to help in the develop- 
ment of better sponsored materials. 

On the basis of the bureau’s report, 
the telephone company decided to pro- 
duce for school use a special motion 
picture and certain supplementary ma- 
terials to accompany it. The bureau 
has assisted in the development of the 
script and is working closely with the 
project as it moves toward comple- 
tion. When the production is finally 
released to the schools, a maximum 
effort will have been made to produce 
a film and supplementary aids as ap- 
propriate and valuable for classroom 
use as is possible. 

On other projects the bureau has 
been completely responsible for the 
materials produced. Selection of sub- 
ject matter, development of scripts, 
and production of the films have been 
the responsibility of the bureau staff. 
An example of this type of project is 
the monthly series of filmstrips pro- 
duced for the Detroit Times. The first 
of these filmstrips dealing with con- 
temporary affairs was released in June 





1948. More than 300 prints of each 
issue are distributed without charge 
to secondary schools in the Detroit 
area. Arrangements have now been 
completed for other papers in various 
parts of the country to distribute prints 
to schools in cities they serve. 

The Detroit Times has given the 
bureau full control of production and 
distribution of these materials. An 
advisory committee representing five 
school systems in metropolitan Detroit 
meets with bureau staff members. At 
these meetings the latest release is 
criticized, the script for the next issue 
is discussed, and topics to be treated in 
future filmstrips are suggested. 


PREPARATION OF FILMS 


Scripts are written by professional 
writers. Pictures are selected from files 
of the newspaper and its picture serv- 
ices or are shot by its photographers 
under bureau direction. Titles, nega- 
tive and prints are commercially made. 
The printing of the teacher's guide also 
is a commercial job. Throughout, the 
bureau acts as producer, calling upon 
such commercial services as are neces- 
sary to develop a thoroughly profes- 
sional production. Complete cost of 
the project is borne by the newspaper. 

The policy of supplementing bureau 
staff and facilities when necessary is 
applied to educational matters as well 
as those of production. The bureau 
does not profess to have all the an- 
swers. It does feel capable, however, of 
obtaining necessary educational infor- 
mation requested by a commercial or 
institutional client. 

The bureau has a close working re- 
lationship with all faculty members of 
the Wayne University College of Edu- 
cation. Educational psychologists an- 
alyze scripts from their point of view. 
When called upon, subject matter spe- 
cialists add their evaluations. Teachers 
in audio-visual education who are tak- 
ing in-service courses give their re- 
actions. 

Finally, schools in the Detroit area 
working cooperatively with Wayne 
University as laboratory schools pro- 
vide real classroom situations where 
materials can receive the acid test— 
the reaction of the ultimate consumer, 
the pupil. 

The Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau does not limit itself to 
the facilities of Wayne University and 
school systems in and around Detroit. 
Specialists in other parts of the coun- 
try, especially those in the field of 
audio-visual education, have been asked 
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on numerous occasions to evaluate ten- 
tatively scheduled materials as well as 
to express opinions on planned pro- 
grams. 

The control exercised by the bureau 
differs with individual projects. In 
some instances, complete responsibility 
is lodged with the bureau. In other 
cases, it is asked only for advice on 
specific problems. 

In all instances in which complete 
responsibility of production is in the 
hands of the bureau, a credit title 
stating this fact is permitted. If the 
bureau has merely been called upon 


for advice, any acknowledgment of its 
assistance must be cleared with the 
bureau. 

The reason for this last demand is 
more or less obvious. Some organ- 
ization could ask the bureau for criti- 
cisms of a specific script. The com- 
ments given might well indicate that 
the script was entirely inappropriate 
for a Classroom film. The sponsor, how- 
ever, is in a position to disregard 
completely such an evaluation. A credit 
title to the effect that the bureau col- 
laborated in the development of the 
script would be misleading in that it 








You can do much to help students’ 
eyesight by installing window shades of 
Du Pont ““Tontine.’’* This shade cloth lets 


light in—keeps eye-straining glare out. 


“Tontine”’ is economical, too. It lasts 
for years ... won’t crack, fray or pinhole. 
And it’s washable with soap and water. 
Your school janitor can keep ‘“Tontine”’ 
looking new by scrubbing with soap and 
water and a brush. Or your ‘“‘Tontine’”’ 
dealer can arrange an economical washing 


service. 


Find out now about these durable, at- 
tractive shades that look better longer. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


**Tontine’”’ Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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would imply bureau acceptance of the 
material as produced. 

The question of whether schools 
should use sponsored materials is one 
that has long been argued and seem- 
ingly will never be settled—at least 
there will always be a few educators 
who will argue that commercially 
sponsored materials have no place in 
the classroom. 

By and large, however, schools have 
accepted the fact that sponsored mate- 
rials cannot be condemned or accepted 
en masse. Materials that are inappro- 
priate for classroom use or fail to make 
a contribution to pupil learning should 
not be used. Good sponsored materials 
that make a contribution to the growth 
of students should and are being used 
by teachers. Most educators feel that 
the decision about whether an item 
should be used must rest with the 
school system, individual school ad- 
ministrator, or teacher. 


FAVOR SPONSORED FILMS 

Relative to this problem it is inter- 
esting to note the reaction by edu- 
cators to the question of whether they 
believed it was appropriate for the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company to make and distribute film 
for school use. More than 99 per cent 
of all replies received from more than 
two thousand school principals con- 
tacted indicated both that they thought 
such a film should be made by the Bell 
system companies and that they, the 
principals, would want to have such a 
film used in their schools. It is doubt- 
ful if the same unanimity could be 
reached on many basic principles of 
education. 

As a university department, this bu- 
reau offers its services to any organiza- 
tion which can be served adequately. 
We would be as ready to help in de- 
veloping a script for a film sponsored 
by a farm bureau as one produced by 
an automobile concern. 

If the first year’s program may serve 
as a standard of judgment, sponsors 
are eager for such help as that offered 
by the bureau. Through the coopera- 
tive approach thus provided, the class- 
room teacher will receive more and 
better instructional materials for her 
use. And this is as it should be. It 
seems shortsighted for sponsors and 
the schools to avoid meeting each 
other in the wonderful forum that 
audio-visual aids provide. To facilitate 
the getting together of these parties 
is the primary aim of the Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau. 
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In a dramatic battle of elimination, seven 
competitive projectors are running continu- 
ously ... 24 hours a day . . . on laboratory 
test stands. 


As machines fail, they are removed, re- 
paired, and replaced in the test. Because of 


low down time, the B&H FILMOSOUND 
(right) has passed 300 hours with a tremen- 


dous lead over any other machine in the race. 
In buying a projector...especially for day- 
in, day-out use...make sure you choose 


a projector that is performance-tested. 
Make sure it’s a Bell & Howell! 





HERE'S THE EVIDENCE AFTER 100 HOURS... , 





SUPERIORITY OF BELL & HOWELL PROJECTORS 
PROVED CONCLUSIVELY 
BY THESE STARTLING COMPARATIVE TESTS! 















NEW B&H 
One-Case * 
FILMOSOUND 























* 

PROJECTOR aaa BROKE REPLACED fas Biol 
BELL & HOWELL No No Once (at 80 hrs.) Steady Excellent 
PROJECTOR “A” Twice (Major) | 9 times 4 times Very Unsteady _| Fair** 
PROJECTOR “B” Once (Minor) | 16 times 6 times Steady Poor 
PROJECTOR “C” Once (Minor) | 2 times Once (at 64 hrs.) Slightly Unsteady | Fairly Good** 
PROJECTOR “D” Twice (Major) | 15 times 7 times Very Unsteady Poor** 
PROJECTOR “E” Twice (Major) | 6 times 3 times Unsteady Fairly Good** 
PROJECTOR “F” Four Times 27 times 13 times Very Unsteady Poor 

(Major) ¥ 




















Lightweight, portable. Provides 80-minute show 

. . stops for individual still pictures. Reverses 
instantly. Brilliant 1000-watt lamp. Double the 
sound output of other lightweight sound pro- 
jectors. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
With 8”, separate speaker, only $495. 


ALL FILMOS ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 


During life of product, any defects in workman- 
ship or material will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 
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* Ratings indicate condition of film relative to scratches and wear. 
** Indicates machine also deposits oil on film. 





* ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND (shown above) 


Outstanding picture brilliance from 1000-watt lamp. Natural 
sound from built-in 6’’ speaker. Fast rewind, instant reverse. 
Stops for stills. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. An 
amazing value .. . $449. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, write Bell & Howell Company, 7155 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Holly- 
wood, and Washington, D. C. 
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Four phases of an adequate school 


_ Maintenance and Operation 





FIRE PROTECTION program 


—— ADEQUATE fire protection 
program in a school should in- 
clude four phases: the selection of 
safe, effective equipment; the mainte- 
nance of this equipment; the inspec- 
tion of buildings for hazardous con- 
ditions, and the training and education 
of all personnel to recognize fire haz- 
ards and to use fire extinguishing 
equipment efficiently. In my opinion, 
these activities have equal importance. 


SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 


In selecting equipment the best pol- 
icy is to pick equipment that has the 
approval and label of one of the pro- 
fessional testing agencies. The best 
known are probably the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and the Factory Mutual 
Laboratories. The former tests espe- 
cially for stock fire insurance com- 
panies. Equipment with UL approval 
bears its label showing for what pur- 
pose and to what degree the equip- 
ment is considered safe and effective. 

The Factory Mutual Laboratories 
stamps the initials FM, usually en- 
closed in a diamond-shaped outline, 
on the manufacturer’s label to indi- 
cate approval. The conditions under 
which it has found the equipment 
effective and safe are described in 
pamphlets and bulletins, which are 
supplied free to companies insured 
with one of the members of the Lab- 
oratories’ association. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories’ |a- 
bels on fire extinguishers indicate by 
the letter A, B or C the type or types 
of fires on which each extinguisher 
is effective and by Arabic numerals 
the number needed to make a fire 
fighting unit. Fires that can be effec- 
tively extinguished by cooling are 
Class A; those in which a blanketing 
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H. H. BENSON 


Director of Personnel 
Cornell University 


and smothering effect is essential are 
Class B, and fires in electrical equip- 
ment where a “non-conducting” ex- 
tinguishing agent should be used are 
Class C. 

The best cooling agent for fire ex- 
tinguishing is water. It extinguishes 
fires by lowering the temperature of 
the burning material below the ig- 
nition point and is highly effective 
on fires in ordinary combustible ma- 
terials, such as wood, paper, fabrics 
aud rubbish. When broken into fine 
spray it has considerable smothering 
effect, too, and may be used safely on 
electrical fires. 

Large and small hose streams, auto- 
matic sprinkler systems, pails of wa- 
ter, pump tanks, and the chemical 
or soda-acid fire extinguishers all use 
the cooling effect of water in fight- 
ing fire. However, except in a fine 
spray it is not effective on fires in 
flammable liquids (except alcohol) 
and greases. 


SMOTHERING AGENTS 


The smothering agents used to ex- 
tinguish fires, especially in flammable 
liquids and greases, are: foam, which 
forms a light, flexible but stable blan- 
ket of bubbles excluding air; vapor- 
izing liquid (carbon tetrachloride), 
which forms a blanket of heavy inert 
gas; carbon dioxide, which replaces 
or dilutes the oxygen in the air below 
the amount required to support flame, 
and powdered materials, which exclude 
alr. 

Fire caused by electricity is in a 
class by itself because of the danger 


of fire fighters being electrocuted. 
Water and foam are dangerous here 
because they are excellent conductors 
of electricity. Carbon tetrachloride, 
carbon dioxide, and powder are not. 
Water in the form of spray cannot 
conduct electric current. 

Such fires are started by electric 
arcs, sparks or by overheating of elec- 
tric conductors. If the ignition source 
can be eliminated by the cutting off 
of the electric current, the fire be- 
comes Class A or Class B. For in- 
stance, if overheating of an electric 
cable causes a fire in a wooden par- 
tition, water would be the best ex- 
tinguishing agent. Normally, the elec- 
tricity should be cut off first. If sparks 
from an electric arc ignite a tank of 
gasoline, the fire could be extinguished 
by smothering, but the flying sparks 
should be stopped or the fire will be 
started all over again. 


FIRES FROM ELECTRICITY 

Proper use of electric equipment 
would virtually eliminate fires caused 
by electricity. The testing laboratories 
examine and test electric devices and 
materials to make sure they have been 
properly constructed and will not ac- 
cidentally arc, spark or overheat. Such 
devices are labeled and are listed in 
pamphlets published by the labora- 
tories. We should insist that all elec- 
trical equipment we use has been 
tested and approved. 

Automatic sprinkler systems are the 
most important means of preventing 
fire loss. They discover the fire in its 
early stages, give the alarm, and pour 
water on the fire as long as the water 
supply lasts. All sprinkler systems 
should be planned and installed with 
the advice of experts. The size of 
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FREE! 


New Booklet 
that shows you how 
you can get 


BETTER 
LIGHTING & 


in your schools 


16 pages of facts and photos... 
of vital interest to every educator 





As you are well aware, the need for better school 
lighting, while readily apparent to educators, is 
unrecognized or shrugged off in thousands of com- 
munities—perhaps in your own. No voice is raised 
to protest in behalf of the school children or the 
teachers; yet 80% of learning is absorbed through 
the eyes. Students continue to learn the hard way 
...and their normal sight is jeopardized by inade- 
quate and outdated lighting. 


BUT SOMETHING CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT 

AND THIS NEW, FREE BOOKLET SHOWS 
YOU WHAT TO DO. “It Happened in Denver’s 
Schools—It Can Happen in Yours” is the stirring 
account of how the citizens of Denver, Colorado, 
completely relighted their Public School buildings. 
The Denver story is a source of inspiration to every 
public-spirited citizen...and this new booklet— 
shows you the step-by-step way these fine results 
were achieved in Denver—suggests how you can 
help get a school lighting program started in your 
community. 
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IT’S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT’S Lf? 


DAY-BRIT 
oy 






Day-Brite fluorescent fixtures are engineered 
for every seeing task. Distributed nationally 
by leading electrical suppliers. 
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This fact-filled, authoritative booklet 
answers such questions as: 


V How can we get started? 

VY Who will help? 

V What is the best lighting layout? 

V How does color of paint affect lighting? 
V What should we do about new wiring? 


V What should we do about maintenance? 
...and many, many others. 


++. @s many copies as you need FREE... courtesy 
of Day-Brite! Clip and mail coupon — TODAY! 
To: DAY-BRITE LIGHTING 


5451 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 7, Missouri 


In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario 


Please send me free and postage prepaid, copies of your new 
booklet, “It Happened in Denver’s Schools.” I understand there’s 
no obligation. 

~~ 
we 


AX 


Name (Please Print) 
Address 


City 


State_— a 
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piping, the number and location of 
heads, the temperature at which heads 
will fuse, all influence their effective- 
ness in reducing fire loss. Today 
sprinkler heads have been developed 
which use less water applied as a fine 
spray instead of the former coarse 
spray or flooding. These have been 
approved for some hazards where 
smothering vapors used to be consid- 
ered the only good fire extinguishing 
agent. 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


The second important phase of a 
fire protection program is the main- 
tenance of equipment. This includes, 
first of all, electrical wiring, motors, 
controls and appliances; second, fire 
extinguishing apparatus and alarms, 
and third, miscellaneous items, such 
as the flameproofing of stage curtains 
and the operation of automatic fire 
doors. 

The first safety device of any elec- 
trical installation is the fuse box. 
School employes sometimes misuse 
electrical circuits by substituting fuses 
with too large a capacity or by bridg- 
ing burned out fuses with wire. 

All electrical apparatus used regu- 
larly, especially if it operates auto- 
matically from a pressure switch or 
thermostat, should be serviced on a 
regular schedule. The schedule will 
depend upon the load and hours of 
actual operation of the equipment, 
but it must be regular. Motors, too, 
need regular oiling. Hot bearings are 
a common source of ignition. 

Fire extinguishers need regular at- 
tention. Those using carbon tetra- 
chloride base fluid should be inspected, 
tested and, if need be, recharged every 
three months. Carbon tetrachloride 
fire fluid is almost completely dehy- 
drated and therefore absorbs moisture 
very rapidly. Water combines with 
the carbon tetrachloride to form dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which is highly cor- 
rosive. The extinguisher then works 
with difficulty or not at all. Carbon 
tetrachloride also evaporates quickly, 
so all valves must be tight. 


The soda-acid extinguishers should 
be discharged by actual operation and 
then recharged with a new solution 
of soda and water at least once a 
year. Parts of these extinguishers sel- 
dom get out of order, and we have 
found extinguishers which had not 
been recharged in ten years but still 
operated effectively. On the other 
hand, and in spite of regular atten- 
tion, we always find a number of these 
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extinguishers inoperative when they 
are inspected and tested. 

Carbon dioxide extinguishers re- 
quire the least maintenance. So long 
as the carbon dioxide charge does not 
leak out and is not used, they do not 
need to be recharged. Maintenance 
consists of periodically weighing each 
extinguisher, a simple process. Main- 
tenance of powder extinguishers con- 
sists of checking the quantity of pow- 
der and weighing the small carbon di- 
oxide cylinder which is the expelling 
agent. 

Fire alarms and sprinkler systems 
should be inspected and tested on a 
regular, frequent schedule. We like 
to do it once a week. Both systems 
are valuable and effective means of 
preventing loss resulting from fires. 
Like any automatic equipment which 
is used infrequently, they can get out 
of order without discovery. Like all 
fire apparatus, they are no good un- 
less they work. 

An important part of maintenance 
is making sure that fire doors are not 
blocked and that fire escapes are not 
only available but accessible. We have 
found fire escapes so installed that no 
one could possibly have used them. 
We have found automatic fire doors 
securely fastened open. Many older 
buildings have open stairways which 
should be enclosed at each floor, es- 
pecially if there ever are many per- 
sons above the second floor. 


INSPECTION OF PLANT 


The third phase of any fire protec- 
tion program is regular inspection of 
the school plant for conditions that 
might contribute to fires. The most 
economical method of preventing fire 
loss is to prevent fires. An inspector will 
find that a check list of things to look 
for will be helpful, but as he becomes 
experienced he will habitually see 
questionable practices and _ hazards. 
Generally, these hazards are obvious, 
but those working in the area be- 
come accustomed to or are so familiar 
with the process and equipment that 
they do not realize the dangers. They 
also procrastinate on repairs and ad- 
justments. 


A common cause of fire is poor 
housekeeping. A dropped cigaret, an 
electric arc, or a hot bearing will not 
start a fire unless something is there 
to burn. Just plain dust is all that 
is needed. 

Cracks between the floor and base- 
boards, under stair risers, and under 
closet doors will allow a dropped cig- 





aret to roll out of sight and still burn. 
Oily rags left by painters and jani- 
tors may ignite from spontaneous 
combustion if not disposed of in tight 
containers or hung up to air. 

Electric light bulbs and sometimes 
radiators and steam pipes against com- 
bustibles have been known to start 
fires. Oily dust mops, which were not 
hung so the entire mops could cool 
in the atmosphere, have ignited from 
spontaneous combustion. Sparks from 
welding and especially from oxyacety- 
lene and electric cutting torches fly 
into unexpected places and start fires. 
Hot ashes in combustible containers 
or piled against a wooden wall are 
hazardous. 

Ducts and flues over kitchen ranges 
accumulate grease from the cooking 
fats which, unless regularly removed, 
will eventually ignite. These fires 
usually are difficult to get at with fire 
extinguishing equipment and can do 
considerable damage. 


TRAINING 


The fourth phase of an effective 
fire protection program is training all 
school personnel to be fire prevention 
minded. Supervisory employes should 
understand and recognize the typical 
fire hazards in their areas. All em- 
ployes and key students should be 
familiar with the fire extinguishers 
they might have occasion to use, with 
the system of fire alarms in their par- 
ticular buildings, and with the opera- 
tion of automatic sprinkler systems. 

It is particularly important that cus- 
todians be aware of typical fire haz- 
ards and are familiar with the alarm 
and extinguishing equipment on which 
they depend. Custodians can do more 
toward reducing fires than any other 
group because they usually are on 
hand. 

The modern school includes all 
kinds of fire hazards. Automatic elec- 
trical equipment, seldom seen gas and 
oil fired burners, motors that are 
started and stopped by automatic elec- 
trical switches, cylinders of compressed 
and highly flammable gases, careless 
smokers, old buildings inadequately 
adapted to modern use, expansion of 
plants beyond present emergency wa- 
ter supplies are all factors which make 
the fire prevention program of a 
school extremely complicated. How- 
ever, a program of careful selection 
and maintenance of equipment, thor- 
ough inspection of premises, and train- 
ing of personnel will do much to keep 
losses at a minimum. 
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THIS ACOUSTICAL CEILING 
AIDS TEACHING, SPEEDS LEARNING 


Provide a quiet atmosphere in 
your school, and both teachers 
and students will benefit. A ceil- 
ing of Armstrong's Cushiontone 
ends distracting noise for good. 
As much as three-fourths of all 
noise that strikes its surface is 
immediately absorbed. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a fiber- 
board acoustical tile, factory painted 


white on face and bevels with 484 
cleanly drilled holes in each 12” 
square. It reflects light well, has an 
attractive appearance, and can be 
repainted without loss of efficiency. 


Cushiontone goes up quickly with 


little disturbance of school routine. 
And it’s low in cost. Ask your 
Armstrong acoustical contrac- 
tor for a free estimate today. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What 
to do about School Noise.” It 
gives all the facts about 
Cushiontone. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Acoustical Department, 
3703 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 











ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Armstrong Cork Company (4) Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Senators Ask Amendment of Federal Aid Bill . .. Group Campaigns to End Granting 


of “Emergency” Certificates ... A.A.S.A. Drafts Program . 


. - School Construction 


Bills Introduced in Congress . . . Dean Says Teacher Recruitment Too Materialistic 





Efforts to Amend 
Federal Aid Bill 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— Progress has 
been slow on the Administration’s fed- 
eral aid to education bill, S. 246. The 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee decided to hear, in executive ses- 
sion, several Senators seeking to amend 
the bill. 

Senators McMahon (D.-Conn.) and 
Douglas (D.-Ill.) urged that a new title 
be added to S. 246, providing for school 
services to public and nonpublic pupils 
alike. The Senators suggested an addi- 
tional $25,000,000 for this purpose. 

Senators Pepper (D.-Fla.), Hill 
(D.-Ala.), and Ellender (D.-La.), how- 
ever, argued that the $300,000,000 fed- 
eral aid bill and the $25,000,000 school 
service fund be enacted as separate leg- 
islation. 

Still another witness before the 
Thomas Committee during the month 
was Senator Robertson (D.-Va.), who 
urged the commitee to scrap aid for 
school operating expenses and substitute 
instead his bill, $. 137, to aid school 
construction. 

In a statement issued after his ap- 
pearance before an executive session of 
the commitee, Senator Robertson said: 

“I feel that my approach not only 
offers federal aid to education at a point 
of great need, but also gives maximum 


assurance to those who would like to. 


see aid provided but who fear ultimate 
interference of the federal government 
with our educational system.” 


Group Asks End of 
“Emergency” Certificates 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A campaign to 
end the granting of emergency certifi- 
cates was begun at the Regional Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards held here in January. 

The conference set four years of col- 
lege preparation as a requirement for 
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the provisional certification of elemen- 
tary school teachers as an immediate 
goal. Continued training to the fifth 
year and a master of arts degree were 
named as the next step. Under this plan, 
“emergency” teachers would be required 
to prove from time to time that they are 
meeting professional standards. 

The conference urged that states hav- 
ing the four-year college standard ar- 
range for reciprocity in certification so 
that teachers might move from state to 
state. 

W. A. Early, president of the Virginia 
Education Association, said that school 
construction should come after teacher 
training had been expanded and teach- 
ers’ salaries had been increased. 

Thomas P. North, dean of the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
asked that lay groups be represented in 
conferences to promote higher certifica- 
tion standards. He strongly urged cer- 
tification “contingent on continuing 
demonstrations of competence.” 


A.A.S.A. Drafts Program for 
Better Public School System 


WASHINGTON, D. C—A resolution 
urging the teaching profession to “ex- 
pose and combat the activities of all 
groups which have as their objective 
the undermining of the Constitution of 
the United States and the civil rights 
guaranteed therein” has been approved 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

The action was taken as part of a pro- 
gram for the extension of democracy 
through “a constantly improved free 
public school system.” Resolutions were 
adopted by a nationwide mail ballot 
conducted among A.A.S.A. members. 

The association pledged its support 
of an adequate national defense plan, 
with full use of all existing and poten- 


‘tial school facilities by the government 


under a plan cooperatively developed. 


The resolutions declared that federal 
financial assistance would be needed for 
school construction as well as for teach- 
ers’ salaries and other current school sup- 
port purposes, but that any plan for fed- 
eral aid must safeguard state and local 
control of public education. 

Congress was urged by the A.A.S.A. 
to make the U. S. Office of Education an 
adequately financed, independent agency, 
headed by a national board of education, 
which would select the commissioner of 
education. 

To stimulate the recruitment of more 
young people for the teaching profes- 
sion, to upgrade those teaching with 
emergency certificates, and to improve 
public regard for teachers, the associa- 
tion endorsed a more systematic and 
effective program of interpretation of 
the public school program and its needs 
to citizens. 

Accrediting of nonpublic schools by 
state public school authorities was ad- 
vocated by the administrators to “guar- 
antee that the minimal educational goals 
set for the public schools shall be 
equaled or exceeded in all private in- 
stitutions.” 

Chairman of the twenty-seven mem- 
ber resolutions committee was William 
R. Odell, superintendent at Oakland, 
Calif. 


Congress Considers Three 
School Construction Bills 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Three types of 
school construction bills, based on three 
principles of federal aid for public 
schools, have been introduced into Con- 
gress. 

First is a measure by Senator Neely 
(D.-W.Va.) proposing $100,000,000 in 
federal grants for 1949, to be matched by 
states and local districts on a scale rang- 
ing from 40 per cent to 60 per cent. 
The Neely bill (S. 287) has the support 
of the Council of Chief State School 
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New Nesbitt Syncretizer for 
classroom heating and venti- 
lating. Available as an individ- 
ual unit or in an ensemble 
with open and closed storage 


cabinets ‘as shown above). 


These new Nesbitt Syncretizers combine functional beauty 
of design with the highest standards of comfort and effi- 
ciency in classroom heating and ventilating. 

School authorities, engineers, architects—everyone who has 
come in contact with these striking new units has acclaimed 
them the biggest advancement in classroom heating and 
ventilating in a decade. 


You'll admire them also, we are certain. And you may 
obtain these units either individually or as a complete 
ensemble with matching storage and display cabinets. 


So, why not call your nearest American Blower Branch 
Office today for data on Nesbitt Syncretizers and all other 
equipment for ventilating and air conditioning? 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 
PEQRR 
ors % 
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NEWS... 


Officers because it is “an educational, 
not a public works program.” Its ad- 
ministration in Washington would be 
vested in the U.S. Office of Education. 
At the state and local levels, state educa- 
tional agencies and school authorities 
would have primary responsibility for 
deciding how the federal money should 
be spent, and where and when schools 
should be built. 

A bill (H.R. 1766), introduced by 
Rep. Joseph Martin, (R.-Mass.), repre- 


sents the second principle of aid for 


school construction. Mr. Martin’s meas- 
ure, providing $300,000,000 in grants 
to be matched by the states, would by- 
pass the U.S. Office of Education and 
be directed by the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Works 
Agency. “This provision implies that 
the money will be used for public works, 
not for educational purposes,” oppo- 
nents of the Martin bill say. 

A third group of bills, sponsored 
among others by Senator Robertson 
(D.-Va.) and Rep. Bland (D.-Va.), pro- 








Use Bradley 


Sanitary Washfountains 


Habits formed in youth remain through 
life—-and schools educate students to 
cleanliness when modern, sanitary wash 


facilities are provided. 


One Bradley DUO-Washfountain with 
health-protecting foot-control serves two 
students simultaneously and takes the 
place of two ordinary wash bowls thus 
saving on maintenance, expensive piping, equipment, and water. 











Modern foot-controlled sanitary 
DUO-Washfountain installation 
serves two simultaneously. 


Extra convenience is also realized because this unusually compact 
unit is easily installed wherever needed. 


The large 54” Bradley (below) with self-flushing bowl, foot- 
control, and single sprayhead, serves 8 to 10 students simultaneous- 


Below: Sanitary foot-controlled Bradley cir- 
cular Washfountain protects students’ health. 
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ly, each with an ever-clean spray of 
running water. 


For illustrated Catalog 4701 write 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2207 W. Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers. 


BRADIEV > 
(esh fountain 





vides for loans and grants to states by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
on recommendation of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Schoolmen in Washington 
oppose these bills, also. “The channeling 
and distribution of all federal funds for 
education should be through regularly 
constituted federal educational agencies,” 
said a spokesman for the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

Meanwhile, the White House is still 
backing its proposal, made in the Presi- 
dent’s 1950 Budget Message, that the 
entire problem of school construction 


| needs to be studied. Mr. Truman asked 


~ Congress for $1,000,000, part of which 


is to be used for the construction study. 


Teacher Recruitment Too 
Materialistic, Says College Dean 
New YoRK.—The present effort to 
obtain more teachers places too much 
emphasis on the material aspects of 
teaching and too little on its “dynamic 


: function in building a better world,” be- 


lieves Dean Millicent Carey McIntosh of 
Barnard College. 
Addressing the New York chapter of 


the National Association of Adminis- 
_ trative Women in Education, Dean Mc- 


Intosh urged that many concepts under- 
lying teacher recruitment be changed. 

“No calling has ever attracted the best 
young people because it offered financial 
returns,” she said. “Most young people 
want to enter a career which demands 
the utmost of them and which, in return, 
gives them the greatest rewards. Many 
are idealistic enough to respond to the 
challenge of a difficult job without sub- 
stantial material returns, provided it 
seems important enough to them.” 

While pointing out that.a profession 
should enable its members to “live rea- 
sonably well,” the Barnard dean cau- 
tioned that “we must constantly keep 
in mind the real claims of teaching and 
present as clearly as we can the supreme 
opportunities teaching offers for finding 
a full and creative life.” 

To recruit able young people to teach- 
ing, the dean contended, “we must elim- 
inate the Victorian atmosphere.” For- 
merly, she pointed out, “teaching was 
considered the only career suitable for 
ladies who could not marry and for men 
who could do nothing else. 

“At the present time,” she added, “not 
only is teaching far from a last resort it 


| is an exacting profession, so important 


to our society that its demands can be 
truly satisfied only by the best equipped 


people.” 
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SCRUB © WAX « POLISH 


Improved “finger- 
tip” action safety 
switch—controlled 
with either or 

both hands. 





















¢ STEEL WOOL «+ SAND «+ SHAMPOO 


Now . . . three new Clarke Floor Maintainers join the 
proven, job-tested Model P-17. Each machine is engineered 
and powered to do every job the way you want it done... 
and you have the choice of size to meet your individual 
requirements and budget. Clarke machines are built for 
dependable, year after year performance, ease of handling, 
and smooth, noiseless operation. All these features are 


yours at a price that challenges comparison for value. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration on your own floors... 


or send coupon below. 








Adjustable 
handle to ''fit”’ 
the operator. 
Available on all 
four models. 





CLARKE .. . Pioneer and Leader in Floor 
Sanding, Polishing and Maintenance Machines. 
Sales and Service Branches in All Principal Cities. 
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503 Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 
{_] Please send complete information on Clarke Floor Maintainers. 


[_] Have my dealer recommend and demonstrate the Clarke Floor 
Maintainer best suited to our needs. 
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NEWS... 


Million See Film Showing 
Wisconsin Legislature in Action 

MILWAUKEE.—A motion picture film 
depicting the Wisconsin state legislature 
in action has been shown to a million 
children and adults in that state, accord- 
ing to M. C. Palmer of the Wisconsin 
State Centennial Committee. The film 
wads planned by a subcommittee on state 
government. 

The picture was made during the 
1947 session of the legislature. It por- 
trays the inception of the idea for a law, 


follows the proposal through the Legis- 
lative Reference Library, where the bill 
is drafted, and shows the committees of 
both houses and the assembly and senate 
approving the bill. The bill then is pre- 
sented to the governor; the film shows 





copies of the picture were made on 
16 mm. film for use by churches, schools 
and other organizations. 

The film was shown for the first time 
Jan. 5, 1948. By January 1949 the 
35 mm. film had been shown in twenty 


him affixing his signature. It also shows theaters in Milwaukee and in at least 
the state supreme court declaring the law forty-six other cities in the state. During 


constitutional. 


the same time the 16 mm. film had been 


Ten copies of the sound technicolor given 518 bookings. 


picture were made for showing in com- 
mercial theaters. They are on 35 mm. 
film and are 14 minutes in length. Thirty 









If you’ve ever 
wondered where 

the day goes, con- 
sider this: how much 
of it must you spend 
looking out for inciden- 


Tel tM islelmsileltl (om all mle 
eliiclale(-te Kaen mel aml alsielile-t 


Would you ever believe 


Senremcould be so slippery? 


many program systems 


have a knack for getting 


class changes into knots that 


can take entirely too much of 


your time to untie. 


For that kind of a time-killer, 


Standard Program Systems are a 


sure cure. Standard systems operate 


so smoothly, so simply, need so little 


attention you'll be properly amazed at 


the way they keep classes moving with 


army-like precision. 


Don’t put off checking on modern Standard 


Program Systems any longer. Drop us a line 


. we'll be glad to have one of our field en- 


gineers call with full information 


of course. 


. no obligation, 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME Co. 


91 LOGAN STREET e 


FOUNDED 1664 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Another film, made last spring and 
summer, was released in February. Pic- 
tures for it were taken during Statehood 


—— Day, celebrated May 29, 1948, in Madi- 


son, and at the Centennial Exposition in 
August at the State Fair Park. 

The films are being distributed 
through the University of Wisconsin's 
bureau of visual instruction. Copies are 


| being placed in the State Historical 


Museum. 


New York Schools Restudy 
Lowered Entrance Age 


New YorK.— Because of protests 
from parents and teachers, a committee 
of educators has been appointed to re- 
examine the city school system's policy 
of admitting children to the first grade 
at the age of 5 years and 4 months. 

Two years ago the board of education 


_ voted to replace the semiannual promo- 


tion plan with an annual program. At 


| the same time, the board lowered the 


existing school entrance age requirement 
of 5 years and 9 months. The schools 
now admit in September children who 
will reach the age of 6 by the following 
April 30. Under this plan children in 
the first grade range in ages from 5 
years and 4 months to 7 years. 

One complaint of teachers has been 
that children at the bottom of the age 
span are unable to do the first grade 
work expected of them. Often the 
younger children are not ready for the 
traditional studies planned for first 
graders and so find themselves lagging 
behind their older classmates. 


Slogan and Funds 

for Kids Day Foundation 
HOLLYwoop, CALIF.—“Child by 

Child We Build Our Nation” was the 

winning sentence in a radio contest to 

obtain a slogan for National Kids Day. 


| Mrs. William J. Smith of Indianapolis 


won the $33,000 jackpot of prizes. 

Jimmy Fidler, who conducted the con- 
test, said that more than 400,000 entries 
were received with $200,000 in con- 
tributions for the establishment of a 
Kids Day Foundation. 
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HOW THE 


Caleulator that Remembers 


SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES FIGURING 

















Almost all calculating consists of obtaining 
a series of intermediate answers (sums, 
products, results) that are added or sub- 
tracted in succession until the final answer 
is reached. These exclusive “remembering” 
dials of the new Burroughs store these 
intermediate answers automatically and 
show the accumulated results. Thus the 
intermediate answers and the final answer 
are arrived at directly—without the usual 
time-wasting rehandling of figures. 


These dials show the results of indi- 
vidual computations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division). 
As intermediate answers are obtained, 
they can be added to or subtracted 
See this Burroughs Calculator in action. Find out how it is from the amount in the rear dials 
instantly, by depressing a single key. 
saving 15% to 40% in calculating time for thousands of con- Thaviats deienbaede adh enanien 
to simplify calculating to a new degree 


cerns. Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. 
...to make it easier and faster and 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN less costly. 


BURROUGHS €) CALCULATORS 
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Just feast—and rest—your eyes on the newest 
and greatest of all standard typewriters. Never 
has there been such a typewriter as the new 
GRAY MAGIC Royal! 

All glare and glint are banished by that 
soft, gray tone. From stem to stern, it’s the 
picture of comfort. 


Let your fingers feel that comfort, too—on 








the new, revolutionary keyboard. Feel how 
each key is shaped to the contour of the 
fingers, how it cradles the finger tips. Feel 
how natural, how right! 

But just go down the line of new, improved 
features. See how the new GRAY MAGIC 
Royal betters the best—how Royal succeeds 
Royal as the World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 
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New Color! New Look! New Touch! 
NEW FEATURES! 





Finger-Flow Keys. Designed to cradle 
the finger tips, the Finger-Flow Key- 
board gives greater clearance between 
rows of keys. And the touch that has 
made Royal the 2% to | favorite among 
typists is even lighter, faster—now, more 
than ever, the operator’s dream touch! 








Removable Cylinder — another bit of 
Gray Magic — another new Royal im- 
provement. Single-handed, with the 
thumb and finger you can lift out the 
cylinder to clean or change. And school 
machines have special provision against 
tampering by inquisitive fingers. 





Clean Change Ribbon — This new Royal 
exclusive permits swift, clean ribbon 
changing. The specially designed spool 
lets you slip the ribbon loop on without 
even removing the empty spool from its 
hub. No fuss—no more inky fingers— 
with this great Royal feature. 


“‘Magic’’ Margin—Most magic Royal 
feature of all, “Magic” Margin sets the 
margin where it’s wanted, at the flick of 
the finger. Just position the carriage, 
flick the lever and it’s all set. No 
reaching from carriage to keyboard and 
back—no fumbling with margin stops. 





There are other new features, too—plus tried and true Royal ex- 
clusives. Call a Royal representative today! Meet the magic of the 
new easy-writing Royal in your own school. See how it means even 


faster learning . . . easier teaching. 





Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


‘‘Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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NEWS... 


Elementary Teacher Shortage 
Still Acute School Problem 


NEw YoOrRK.—The most pressing 
school problems are the elementary 
teacher shortage, the lag in the school 
building program, and the lack of in- 
terest in teaching among college grad- 
uates. a nationwide survey by the New 
York Times indicates. 

Every state in the union needs more 
qualified teachers, especially elementary 
teachers, the study showed. At the pres- 
ent time 105,000 teachers, or more than 


one out of every nine in the country, 
are employed on substandard or emer- 
gency certificates. 

Thirty states said that school condi- 
tions were somewhat better than a year 
ago. The only exception, in most in- 
stances, was the teacher shortage. Fifteen 
states reported the situation about the 
same as last year, while three states— 
Georgia, Oregon and Wisconsin—indi- 
cated that conditions were worse. 

Virtually every state reported a drop 
in the number of substandard and emer- 
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ments, 


Special problems of installa- 
tion will receive prompt atten- 
tion from the Rixson engineer- 
ing and designing depart- 


You Can Depend Upon 


RIXSON 


Concealed Door Closers 


Superiority in RIXSON engineering and con- 
struction assure the satisfactory functioning 
of RIXSON concealed door closers even un- 
der the most exacting conditions. During 
half a century of leadership in this field, 
RIXSON checking floor hinges have never 
failed mechanically due to the admit- 
tance of foreign matter into the sealed 
hinge housing. There is 
no question of RIXSON 
dependability. 
























ATLANTA—Walter S. Johnson, 917 St. Charles Ave., Tel. 
Vernon 4725 * CANADA—The Richards-Wilcox Canadian 
Co., Ltd., London, Ont., Tel. Fairmont 2800 * LOS ANGELES— 
George E. Tupper, 1010 W. Olympic Bivd., Tel. Prospect 
0924 * NEW YORK — Fred G. MacKenzie, 107 Reade St., 
Tel. Barclay 7-6825 * PHILADELPHIA—G. Norris Williams, 
211 Greenwood Ave., Wyncote, Pa., Tel. Ogontz 1929 « 
PORTLAND, ORE.—W. N. Browning, 529 Henry Blidg., Tel. 
Atwater 5839 « SEATTLE—E. R. Spragg, 4012 East 38th St., 
Tel. Kenwood 7605 * WASHINGTON, D. C.—L. J. Fait, 
312 N. George Mason Dr., Arlington, Va., Tel. Chestnut 8956. 





The Oscar 


4450 Carroll Avenue 


Chicago 24, Illinois 


C.Rixson Company 


Telephone Mansfield 6-5050 


Established 1900 
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gency teachers, although in many in- 
stances the decrease was not significant. 
Educators estimated that more than 
2,000,000 children will receive inferior 
schooling this year because of poor 
teachers or inadequate school facilities. 

“Compared with a year ago, condi- 
tions show a slight improvement,” the 
Times said. “While there are spots in 
the country, particularly in the Far West 
and in the South, where the situation has 
not improved materially, on the whole 
the school crisis is less acute. 

“Educators, however, warned that it 
was far too early for the public to be- 
come complacent about the public 
school system. Major issues still remain 
to be solved. .. . 

“Educators everywhere feel that the 
improved conditions are due, in large 
measure, to the active interest of the 
general public in school needs.” 


President Predicts Drop 
in Veterans’ Enrollment 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Approximately 
two billion dollars will be spent by the 
federal government during 1949-50 for 
veterans’ education and training. 

In requesting this sum from Congress 
for next year, President Truman said 
that veterans’ enrollment in all programs 
—school, job and on-the-farm train- 
ing—will drop from the 1948 average 
of 2,000,000 to 1,575,000 in 1950. 

At that time, the President predicted, 
“more than two-thirds of all veterans 
studying under the G.I. Bill of Rights 
will be in below-college-level, on-the- 
job and on-the-farm training.” 

Looking at the program since its be- 
ginning, the President said that by June 
1950 more than 6,000,000 veterans will 
have used education and training bene- 
fits. 


Teachers’ Salaries Up 
12 Per Cent in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—lIllinois teachers’ 
salaries were 12 per cent higher in 1947- 
48 than they were in 1946-47, on the 
basis of positions filled by the University 
of Illinois Teacher Placement Commit- 
tee. 

The committee, which placed 1053 
teachers during 1947-48, said the aver- 
age salary was $3200, as against $2800 
the year before. Sixty-six school super- 
intendents and fifty-five principals also 
were placed by the committee. 

Requests for 4180 teachers were re- 
jected because of shortages of qualified 
persons, the committee said. 
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FOOD 
NUTRITION 


RAM 





University of 





Building, 
ai College 





Nutrition 


Food and Agricultur 


Nebraska 


Section of 
award-wit 
ning Cafe- 


VOLUME COOKING for College and institutional 
cafeterias requires efficient application of modern 
cooking tools to meet time-clock schedules. In 
recognition of its streamlined kitchen operation, 
the judges of a recent competition awarded honors 
to University of Nebraska for the compact GAS 
kitchen in the Agricultural College Cafeteria. 

A thirty-year veteran in the use of GAS for food 
preparation, the University of Nebraska equipped 
the Food and Nutrition Building with the follow- 
ing Gas Cooking Equipment: 






oe ae 
Cafeteria Dining Roo 


Two Hot Top Ranges One Deep-Fat Fryer Gas Cooking Equipment is an important factor in 
One Griddle-Top Range One Stock Kettle economical volume cooking. You'll find it worth 
One Toaster Serving Tables investigating. 





This streamlined Gas Kitchen fulfills the food 
preparation needs for serving 350 patrons per day 
during a 3-hour period, seven days per week. The 
speed, flexibility, and controllability of GAS con- 


tribute to this efficiency, promote time-saving and 





work-saving kitchen operations. 


Equipment in volume food prepartion, In every AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


school, university or institutional cafeteria efficient 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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e Seals joints in copings, cor- 
nices, wash and belt courses, 
once and for all! For sample and 


specification data, mail coupon. 











SEND FOR YOUR SAMPLE 





Minwax Company, Inc. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me free sample of Weather- 
cap with descriptive folder and specifi- 
cation data. 
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NEWS... 


Protestant Groups Charge 
Catholic Pressure for Federal Aid 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State charged last month 
that the Catholic Church was making 
“aggressive, high-pressure demands” on 
Congress to obtain federal aid for paro- 
chial schools. In an “Address to All 
Americans,” the Protestant group fur- 
ther accused the Catholic Church of 
“trying to break down the principle of 
separation of church and state.” 

In an immediate reply, Msgr. John J. 
Spence, director of Catholic education 
for the Washington archdiocese, branded 
the accusation as false. 

The Protestant “Address” was followed 
the next day by the appearance of Meth- 
odist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam at a 
public rally in the capital's biggest audi- 
torium. Bishop Oxnam, a vice president 
of the Protestant group, was principal 
speaker. 

He emphasized he was not attacking 
Catholicism but “resisting an attack by 
the Catholic hierarchy upon religious 
freedom.” 

“If we begin this policy of public 
support for parochial education, where 
do we stop? Is there to be a Methodist 
system of education, an Episcopalian, a 
Baptist? To drain off vast sums for the 
support of competing sectarian systems 
of education is, in the long run, to 
destroy our public school system,” said 
Bishop Oxnam. 

Msgr. Spence replied: “No 
whatever has been launched on the con- 
stitutional principle embodied in the 
First Amendment. We are not assault- 
ing any constitutional principle when 
we ask that public and parochial school 
children of all denominations be in- 
cluded in government initiated public 
welfare programs.” 


attack 


Salary Increase Asked 
for New York School Executives 

New YORK.—A permanent 30 per 
cent salary increase has been requested 
for the superintendent of schools and 
120 other key persons in the New York 
City public school system. 

A committee representing top school 
executives and supervisors made the re- 
quest to the board of education. Ralph 
W. Haller, principal of a Queens high 
school and chairman of the committee, 


| said the group was “asking for a salary 
| adjustment on the basis of added living 


costs and top-flight salaries in industry.” 
He added that “since 1939 we have re- 





ceived very small increases, some as low 
as 8 per cent,” although the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up 75 per cent. 

The salary of the superintendent of 
schools is $25,000 a year. According to 
the committee, this amount has a pur- 
chasing power based on ‘“spendable 
salary” of $10,459, or a decrease of 55.4 
per cent from 1939. 

Others for whom the committee asked 
the 30 per cent increase are associate 
superintendents, who now receive $15,- 
000 a year; examiners, who receive 
$12,000; assistant superintendents, who 
get $11,500, and high school principals, 
who draw $11,000 a year. 

The committee pointed out that top 
school personnel had received no salary 
increase since early in 1947, when the 
board of education granted a raise of 
20 per cent to associate superintendents, 
9 per cent to examiners, 15 per cent to 
assistant superintendents, and 10 per 
cent to nigh school principals. 


Commission on Standards Asks 
N.E.A. to Restrict Membership 


WASHINGTON, D.C_—Membership in 
the N.E.A. should be restricted to grad- 
uates of four-year colleges approved for 
the preparation of teachers. 

Such is the decision of the commis- 
sion on teacher education and _ profes- 
sional standards. The commission will 
offer an amendment to N.E.A. by-laws 
to provide for this regulation at the 
meeting of the representative assembly 
in Boston in July. 

Ralph McDonald, secretary of the 
commission, explained: “One of the 
chief obstacles to achieving a real pro- 
fession of teaching is that the profes- 
sional organization itself will accept 
anyone as a member. Such a concept 
of membership belongs to the time 
when an education association was a 
sort of publishing agency selling sub- 
scriptions to its publications. That con- 
cept served a valuable purpose, but it 
has persisted long beyond its usefulness.” 

Dr. McDonald said that, if approved, 
the amendment proposed by the com- 
mission would not go into effect until 
June 1, 1951. It would not affect mem- 
bers already in the N.E.A. But after 
1951 only professionally-prepared candi- 
dates would be admitted. 


Juvenile Democracy 
PHILADELPHIA.—Juvenile democracy 
is the special topic for the January 1949 
issue of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences. 
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ONLY 
ONE FLOOR 
GIVES YOU 








its name 
is TILE-TEX* 
...the Quality 
Asphalt Tile 


LOW MATERIAL COST 


In days of still-rising construction costs, it's a 
pleasant surprise to find that flooring with Tile- 
Tex quality remains moderately priced. Overall 
building material costs have risen 217% in the 
last ten years; Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile only 25% 


FAST, ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION 


Tile-Tex can be laid directly over semi-finished 
concrete slab . . . in fact on any firm, level, 
reasonably smooth surface. And the uniform 
cut of this gua/ity tile assures close, even joints. 
Installation can be made quickly and used 
immediately after completion. 


Tile-Tex can be kept bright, clean and attrac- 
tive with amazing ease. The smooth, tight- 
textured surface shrugs off dirt and grime... 
stubbornly resists stains. Work involved? Daily 
sweeping to remove loose dirt. Periodic wash- 
ing. Water-waxing, if desired. 


EASE OF REPAIR 


Because Tile-Tex is laid in individual tiles. . . 
damage can be quickly erased by sectional re- 
placement that never shows. No need to re- 


floor. New tiles quickly take on the patina of 


the original floor .. . and there’s no objection- 
able evidence of repair or replacement. 


EXCEPTIONAL DURABILITY 


Tile-Tex floors are almost unbelievably long- 
lived. From school corridors to office buildings 
... restaurants to hospital wards... hotels to 
factories .. . many Tile-Tex floors have been 
down for as long as 20 years. . . without appre- 
ciable wear. 

















Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile can safely be laid on 
concrete slab in direct contact with the ground. 
The resulting moisture condition won’t affect 
it. Animportant consideration in floors below 
or on grade. 


COMFORTABLE RESILIENCE 


Many users have gained important benefits 
from Tile-Tex’s foot-easy comfort. Employees, 
visitors, Customers . . . and you, too... will 
find this durable, attractive floor really com- 
fortable to walk and work on. 


WIDE RANGE OF COLORS 


The Tile-Tex line for forty-nine gives you color 
you wouldn’t have believed possible in asphalt 
tile. Light, bright, beautiful colors . . . either 
plain or marbleized. Gay colors. Dignified 
colors. Rich, sharp, attractive colors. 34 of them 
to choose from. And cove bases available in 
many of them. 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 


With these individual asphalt tiles it’s possible 
to make your Tile-Tex floors do extra work. 
Design your floors to help control and direct 
trafic... identify bays or corridors . . . or any 
other of the many jobs that a functionally de- 
signed floor can do. 


INDIVIDUALIZED PATTERNS 


With Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile, you can design a 


floor that’s fitting. You can carry out any motif 
you wish. Your company trademark. . . local 
art forms... almost anything you name can be 
laid into your floor. Your local Tile-Tex con- 
tractor will be glad to help. And we can make 
up custom inserts, just for you. 


Learn more about the only floor that can give you a// these important advan- 
tages. Write us today and we'll rush you complete information, together with 
the name of your nearest Tile-Tex Flooring Contractor. THe T1te-l'Ex Com- 
pany, Inc. (Subsidiary of The Flintkote Company), Chicago Heights, III. 
SalesOffices:Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, NewOrleans, Montreal, loronto. 
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NEWS... 


Ten Biggest Problems 
for Education in 1949 


WASHINGTON, D.C—How to find 
teachers is high on the list of the “major 
educational problems of 1949.” 

Two surveys conducted by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission show that 
teacher recruitment ranks among the 
first three problems schoolmen face this 
year. 


State teachers associations told the 


E.P.C. that the ten biggest educational 
problems of 1949 are: teacher recruit- 


ment (including the problem of teacher 
supply); federal aid to education (in- 
cluding higher education and teacher 
education, but not school construction) ; 
professional standards (including the 
problem of emergency certificates) ; 
school buildings (including federal aid 
for school construction) ; adequate finan- 
cial support for education (general) ; 
educational interpretation to lay public; 
international relations; equalization of 
educational opportunity; curriculum im- 
provement, and teacher education. 















MELROSE SCHOOL 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


August Geiger, 
Architect 


“Air conditioned” 
by nature and 
Gate City 
Awning Windows 





EFFICIENT YEAR-ROUND 


CLASSROOM VENTILATION 
at Ordinary Window Cost 


e Minds stay alert when classroom 
air is fresh and circulating. By speci- 
fying Gate City Awning Windows, 
you can provide maximum ventilation 
plus scientific control at extremely 
moderate cost. 


Hinged at the top to extend outward, 
the sash intercept the outdoor cur- 
rents of air. Deflected indoors, these 
currents agitate the air mass at the 
ceiling . . . prevent the room from 
becoming stuffy. In addition, Gate 
City Awning Windows also offer com- 
plete glare and heat control by pro- 


viding positive mechanically con- 





trolled positions with various types 
of glass. Rigidly constructed of wood, 
Gate City Awning Windows cannot 
rattle, flutter or squeak. Their oper- 
ating handle may be detached to pre- 
vent tampering. Their design discour- 


ages any desire to lean out. 


Despite these important advantages, 
Gate City Awning Windows compare 
favorably in cost with conventional 
windows. They deserve careful con- 
sideration for any school or church. 
For further information, write Gate 
City Sash & Door Co., Dept. NS-3, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


AWNING WINDOWS BY 


Gate City 


GATE CITY SASH & DOOR COMPANY 
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Another list of problems submitted 
by 1500 E.P.C. consultants included the 
following: federal aid for elementary 
and secondary education; international 
relations — education’s responsibilities; 
teacher recruitment; teaching about de- 
mocracy; education for moral and spir- 
itual values; public relations; national 
security —education’s responsibilities; 
federal aid for school building construc- 
tion; professional standards, and reor- 
ganization of local school districts. 


Enlist School Children 
in Rat Riddance Campaign 


New York.—Rat riddance has been 
made a subject for study in the public 
schools here in an effort to get 880,000 


| boys and girls’ into action to speed the 


city drive against the rodents. 

Health authorities began the cam- 
paign last summer. They estimated then 
there have been as many as 15,000,000 
rats and mice in town, contributing to 
increased food poisoning and rat bites 
and to the rise of rickettsialpox, a mys- 
terious fever attributed to a rickettsia 
believed spread by the bite of a mite 
found on mice. 

William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools, sent to each of the 891 schools 
a bulletin prepared in cooperation with 
the health department, suggesting that 
each school that finds evidence of rats 
and mice in the community set up pupil 
and teacher committees to study the 
problem and to act. 

Health authorities have said they 
needed the school children’s help to en- 
list their parents in rat control. 


Translations of U.S. Books 
Distributed in Germany 


NURNBERG, GERMANY.—More than 
200,000 new United States books in 
German translation were distributed in 
Western Germany in December, accord- 
ing to the publications branch of the 
U.S. Office of Military Government for 
Germany. Fourteen new titles were 
brought out for Christmas sales. 

Edition sizes ranged between 5000 
and 20,000 copies per title. Most of 
them were sold through normal book 
trade channels. Sales were so good that 
German publishers announced plans for 
second editions of most titles during 
1949. 

Among the best sellers were Mary 
Ellen Chase's “A Goodly Heritage,” Con- 
stance Rourke’s “The Roots of American 
Culture,” and Van Wyck Brooks’ “The 
Flowering of New England.” 
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A CHALLENGE 


| 

Confronts Every School Administrator | | 
| 

| | 

| 

| 

| 





The rising cost of school expenses necessitates 


uJ 


Economy wherever possible...The use of 

| | Book Covers directly affects the pocketbook | 
of every taxpayer in your community. 
Reducing Waste and Increasing Length of 


Service should be emphasized to every student. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS = 


made of wear-resisting, waterproof and 




















weatherproof material have for over 50 years 


demonstrated that their use adds from one 





| to three years to the lives of the school books 
I they protect... Anticipate the Increased Ex- 
pense of Textbooks by Protecting and Keeping 
Active the Books Now in Use. 











Samples Free 














| HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


| 
Miles C. Holden, President »* Springfield, Massachusetts 
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NEWS... 


Atomic Energy Course 
for New York Teachers 

New YorK.—Atomic energy will be 
discussed by United Nations officials and 
leaders in government, education and 
science in a new training course for New 
York teachers. 

The course is part of the board of 
education’s in-service training program 
for teachers. It is sponsored jointly by 
the board and the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. The series, ten 
weekly lectures, four workshops, and a 


field trip, began February 17. The course 
carries in-service credit for teachers’ 
salary increments. 

The lectures wil cover the basic scien- 
tific aspects of atomic energy, its do- 
mestic and international control, military 
uses, peacetime applications, and the 
social issues that its development raises. 

“This is the first time,’ Mayor Wil- 
liam O'Dwyer said, “that any city has 
established a comprehensive training 
course on all aspects of atomic energy 
for all its teachers. Through them, and 





‘for the first time or ‘for the first time first time 


you can get all your 


Sanitary and Maintenance Sanitary and Maintenance Maintenance 


Products from one 


‘reliable source! =| ‘reliable source! =| 


Rix 


of SANITARY and MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS for SCHOOLS 


One source for every sanitation and maintenance product. One high 
standard of " quality. The 3R Line includes a program for the most efficient, most 
economical use of these specially developed products. You get the best results at 
lowest cost, when you buy from your 3R Distributor. 





Mo 











Your 3R Distributor knows school supply requirements. He is compe- 
tent, reliable, trained to serve your best interests. 


Write, wire or phone for the name 
of the 3R Distributor in your territory. 


GEORGE STUART CO. 


702 S. WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE 31, 
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through the schools of the city, our 
children will be the best informed boys 
and girls in the country on this great 
new force.” 


FM Radio Now Has 
Its Fiftieth Station 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The fiftieth FM 
educational radio station went on the 
air in February. 

The record kept by the U. S. Office 
of Education shows that twenty-five 
school systems and twenty-five institu- 
tions of higher learning operate 10-watt 
FM transmitters, serving not only their 
students but also the community within 
a range of 5 to 15 miles. 

“We expect that by June 1949, 100 
FM stations will be on the air,” said 
Franklin Dunham, chief of educational 
radio for the Office of Education. “Two 
public libraries have applied for licenses 
and the trend toward library FM stations 
may grow.” 

Dr. Dunham said that the Federal 
Communications Commission has re- 
laxed its rules by permitting Class 2 
engineers to operate FM equipment. 
This means that veterans who served in 
the Signal Corps may be used by school 
stations in lieu of a high-priced engi- 
neer. F.C.C. rules also allow school sta- 
tions to go on and off the air at their 
convenience. 

Dr. Dunham indicated that the aver- 
age investment needed operate an 
FM school station is $5000. Cost of con- 
struction of a transmitter, principal item 
of equipment, ranges between $1500 
and $2500. 


Negroes Plan Fight Against 
Segregation in Virginia Schools 

New YorK.—Negro organizations in 
Virginia have begun a campaign to fight 
segregation in approximately 124 divi- 
sions of that state’s public schools, ac- 
cording to officials of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

The announced purpose of the cam- 
paign is to equalize the wages of the 
teachers and the school facilities for the 
two races in King George, Pulaski, 
Gloucester and Arlington counties. 

The association also plans “investi- 
gations” in twenty other counties and 
seven cities of Virginia, “with a view to 
possible litigation of issues affecting the 
public schools,” and a probe of school 
practices of ten other counties and six 
cities that are connected by special “re- 
gional” plans for Negro education. 
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CHEVROLET 
ADVANCE-DESIGN 
School Bus Chassis 


The nation’s choice 


[© RELIABILITY 
[)* RUGGEDNESS 
[> RECORD ECONOMY 


Public school records prove that for the three R’s of 
reliability, ruggedness and record economy, Chevrolet 
stands at the head of the class. 


Chevrolet—and only Chevrolet can offer this com- 
bination of features to assure safety, ease of control, 
better performance: Sure-shift synchro-mesh four- 
speed transmission; wide base wheels; recirculating 
ball-bearing steering; Hydrovac power brakes (stand- 
ard on the 199-inch model, optional on the 161-inch 
model). 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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for these 3 R’s 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds, 
depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 54 
pupils. Chevrolet Load-Master valve-in-head engine, 
93 h.p., 192 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at 
speeds under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift-Master 
valve-in-head engine, 90 h.p., 174 foot-pounds 
torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. governed 
speed. 


137-INCH WHEELBASE CHASSIS 
IDEAL FOR SHUTTLE BUS SERVICE 


Chevrolet Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 90 h.p., 
174 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 
m.p.h. 137-inch chassis can be adapted for the 
mounting of a school bus body. Capacity 16 to 20 


pupils. 
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stretches 
budget dollars 
6 times as far! 





BUILT LIKE A TIRE TO WEAR LIKE A TIRE 
— That's VOIT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT. 
Tough, molded bladders — high-tensile 
FOOTBALLS fabrics and specially compounded rug- 
ged rubber covers are the secret... 
Virtually non-existant upkeep, low initial 
cost, ‘‘up to 6 times longer’’ playing life 
— all combine to make VOIT the best buy 
in athletics today. 








BASKETBALLS 


1. WATERPROOF. Rain — mud or water can't 
write red ink into your athletic ball budget. 


aa 6a 2.S1X TIMES THE WEAR. Up to six times usual 
playing life means your athletic budget is 
stretched six times as far. 


3.OFFICIAL STANDARDS. Voit school-type 
equipment meets all official specifications for 
weight, shape, size and performance. 


4.USED BY 100,000 U. S. SCHOOLS. Yes, 
schools, camps, and playgrounds all over 
America have used VOIT for years — THEY 
KNOW — VOIT is America’s finest. 








VOLLEYBALLS 





TETHERBALLS 





om wide choice of equipment 


ae Everything from Batting Tees to Waterpolo balls 
SOFTBALLS — Send for our complete Athletic Equipment Cata- 
: logue for 1949, OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT ITEMS! 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 6, LOS ANGELES 11 


Americal Finest Aiblelic Equipment | 












NEWS... 


Conference Discusses Goals 
of Audio-Visual Education 


CHICAGO. — Long-range goals and 
problems confronting audio-visual edu- 
cation were discussed at an audio-visual 
conference held here in January. 

The conference, attended by approx- 
imately thirty persons in the Middle 
West active in audio-visual work, was 
called by Floyde E. Brooker, chairman of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films schol- 
arship selection board. Mr. Brooker is 
chief of visual aids to education, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Other members of the board are Irv- 
ing Boerlin, Pennsylvania State College; 
Edgar Dale, Ohio State University; Mar- 
garet Divizia, supervisor of audio-visual 
aids in the Los Angeles public schools; 
Elizabeth Golterman, director of visual 
instruction in the St. Louis schools, and 
Thurman White, director of visual in- 
struction at the University of Oklahoma. 

Audio-visual specialists from fifteen 
universities, colleges and schools and 
representatives of such organizations as 
the American Library Association, the 
Film Council of America, the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, the 
N.E.A. Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, the Midwest Forum, and firms 
producing films and equipment for 
audio-visual education attended the con- 
ference. 


Bill Would Give Raises 
to New York State Teachers 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Bills to make man- 
datory a 10 per cent pay increase for all 
public school teachers in New York 
State have been introduced in the legis- 
lature. In addition to an immediate pay 


| increase, the bills would set up new 


salary schedules to replace those now in 
the Feinberg Law, and would make all 
the annual increments provided by the 
law virtually automatic. 

In New York City the minimums 
would be raised from $2500 to $2750 
a year, and the maximums from $5325 
to $5575. In rural areas minimums 
would go from $2000 to $2200, with 
similar increases in maximums. 


Free Transportation 


NEw YorK.—The board of transpor- 
tation now is granting free transporta- 
tion to high school students here so that 
class excursions to parks, museums and 
other places may be made during school 
hours. Before February 1, free transpor- 
tation was offered only to children in 
elementary and junior high schools. 
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offers you the latitude you've always wanted 


PROJECTS A FULL 842" x11" PAGE 


Horizontally and Vertically 





Our engineers and designers have been working for many months 


to perfect this latest addition to the Beseler line of Opaque projectors, 


Now it is ready ... and for the first time in Opaque projection 
history, you can purchase an Opaque projector that accommodates 
84” x 11” Copy either horizontally or vertically, 


The actual area covered by Beseler Model OA4 is 10” x 10” 


with a 22” focus coated lens that provides outstandingly 
clear crisp images in a darkened room, Model OA4 


For more information about Beseler Model OA4 
write for Booklet N 


FREE DEMONSTRATION UPON REQUEST 


CHARLES OSeacley, COMPANY 


EST. 1869 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. 4g. 


World's Largest Manufacture, of Opaque Projection Equipments 
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NEWS... 


Senate to Consider Bill for 
Library Service Demonstration 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The only edu- 
cational measure to progress during the 
first thirty days of the 81st Congress 
was the public library service demonstra- 
tion bill. 

The Senate commitee on labor and 
public welfare approved the measure 
after a brief executive session and placed 
it on the calendar for action on the floor 
of the Senate. 


In reporting the bill favorably, the 


commitee said that. public libraries are 
essential to adult education—"“one of the 
weakest points in our educational sys- 
tem; that the need to make library serv- 
ice universally available is pressing; that 
the problem of supplying such service is 
national in scope; that passage of this 
bill will materially assist in solving this 
problem.” 

The bill (S. 130) proposes federal 
grants-in-aid to: 

1. Provide demonstrations of public 


library service to people now without it 











MOORE GOWNS 
for your Choral Group 


Elegant, authentic Moore Gowns are 
the choice of outstanding choral groups 
through the country, including Boston 
University Chorus and Westminster 
Choir College whose frequent public 
appearances demand long-lasting 
Gowns in excellent taste. 





Now a wide selection of distinctive 
fabrics in many rich, appropriate colors. 
Write today for complete information, 
free Choral Apparel Style Book, color 


and fabric samples—no obligation. 


E. R. MOORE CO. cuorat vert. 10 
932 Dakin Street Chicago 13, Illinois 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18 + 5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36 


Alo makers of Girls’ Gym Suits, Caps and Gowns 
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or inadequately served (estimated as 
35,000,000). 

2. Provide means for studying meth- 
ods of supplying public library service 
in rural areas. 

Appropriations of $40,000 annually 
for each state over a period of five 
years would be authorized by the bill. 
Additional amounts ranging from $40,- 
000 to $100,000 a year would be avail- 
able if matched by the states or local 
governments. 

“This bill,” said Sen. Lester Hill, one 
of its sponsors, “does not attempt to 
assure adequate library service to all 
those people now without it, but is a 
demonstrational measure by which they 
may see the values of such services and 
be encouraged to provide it from local 
resources. | 


New York Junior High Schools 
Stress Character Building 

New York.—The traditional “three 
R's” are being supplemented in New 
York’s junior high schools by a “delib- 
conscious character-building 
according to a report pre- 
committee of assistant super- 
and junior high school prin- 
made public recently by the 
board of education. 

Cooperation, loyalty, good sportsman- 
ship, tolerance, friendship and “pro- 
priety of manner and dress,” the report 
noted, are all characeristics that can be 
through normal classroom 


erate and 
program,” 
pared by a 
intendents 


attained 
studies. 

The report also said: “The principal 
who shows courtesy, consideration, kind- 
ness and sympathy in his relation- 
ships with teachers, parents and pupils 
creates a climate in the school in which 
pupils can mature into fine young men 
and women because they see personified 
and in living action high moral prin- 
ciples.” 

The report lists six areas of student 
activities specifically devoted to charac- 
ter development. These are Big Brother 
and Big Sister groups, student forums, 
assemblies, school clubs, student patrols, 


and student courts. 


A.A.S.A. Names New Officers 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—New officers of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, in addition to the president, 
Supt. John L. Bracken of Clayton, Mo., 
are Supt. Will C. Crawford of San 
Diego, Calif., second vice president, and 
Supt. Herbert B. Bruner of Minneapolis, 
executive Committee member. 
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Schools can save 
almost one-half 


on appliances for Home Economics Departments 


AND, UNDER FRIGIDAIRE SCHOOL PLAN, 
ALL EQUIPMENT PURCHASED WILL BE KEPT UP-TO-DATE 
FOR 5-YEAR PERIOD AT NO ADDITIONAL COST 


To accredited schools, Frigidaire of- 
fers an economical plan for equipping 
Home Economics Departments with 
latest-make appliances, and keeping 
such equipment up-to-date. 

These schools may _ purchase 
through local Frigidaire dealers at 
special “‘school prices’’ (approxi- 
mately % regular retail price) any 
of the following: 

Frigidaire Refrigerators, all nine mod- 
els of America’s No. 1 Refrigerator. 


Frigidaire Electric Ranges, in any of 
eight different eye-appealing models. 


Frigidaire Automatic Washer, All-Por- 
celain— with exclusive Live -Water 
action. 

Frigidaire Electric Water Heaters, 30- 
to 80-gal. capacities; round or table- 
top models. 


Frigidaire Home Freezers, popular 4 
cu. ft. and 8 cu. ft. sizes. 

Following purchase, school is en- 
titled to a unique ‘‘replacement’’ 


plan, on these terms: For 5 years 


thereafter, as new models of the ap- 
pliances which have been purchased 
are introduced, Frigidaire dealer will 
replace the older models with new 
models of comparable size and qual- 
ity—at no additional cost to the 
school. 

Regular Warranties Apply. All ap- 
pliances sold under the Frigidaire 
School Plan carry the full Frigidaire 
one-year warranty. Sealed-in Meter- 
Miser mechanisms of refrigerators 
and home freezers are fully protected 
against service expense for a period 
of five years from date of purchase. 
See Your Frigidaire Dealer. Ask your 
local Frigidaire Appliance Dealer to 
give you full details of the Frigidaire 
School Plan today. Find his name 
in Classified Phone Directory. Or 
write: Frigidaire Division, General 
Motors Corporation, 1347 Amelia 
Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. (In Canada, 
679 Commercial Road, Leaside 12, 
Ontario.) 


Frigidaire 
Home Appliances 
COMMERCIAL REFTERERATIOR AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 








ALL TYPES OF REFRIGERATION | 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Frigidaire manufactures an outstanding Kine of refrigera- 
tion equipment—Reach-In Refrigerators for cafeterias 
and laboratories, Ice Cream Cabinets, Beverage Coolers, 
Water Coolers, Compressors, Cooling Units and Controls. 
Also all types of Air Conditioning equipment for as- 
sembly halls, classrooms, laboratories or offices. (These 


types of equipment are not available under ‘School 
Plan.’’) See your Frigidaire Commercial Dealer. 
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NEWS... 


Ickes Wants Tideland 
Oil Money for Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Harold L. Ickes, 
former Secretary of the Interior, declared 
that all funds received from the sale of 
tideland oil should be put into a federal 
trust fund to expand and improve public 
education. 

Mr. Ickes, who was national admin- 
istrator for oil and petroleum during 
the war, believes that the tideland oil 
reserves represent potential assets of 
more than $27,000,000,000. 


So that this sum may be used for 
educational purposes, Mr. Ickes urged 
that oil reserves remain under federal 
control. He charged that if the states 
assume control over the tidelands, “pri- 
vate oil interests will eventually get 
their hands on them.” 

“God has provided the riches by 
which we can become an educated na- 
tion,” says Mr. Ickes. “Nor will it cost 
the Treasury a cent if we create the 
gigantic trust fund from the money 
yielded by our undersea oil.” 


<c1s Ayam 















PYRA-SEALED 
FLOORS ARE 
SEALED AGAINST 
DAMAGE FROM 





INK 
ACIDS 
ALKALIS 
SCUFFING 





PYRA-SEAL treated floors are as 


practical and as easily main- 










tained as they’re economical. As 
enduring as they’re beautiful. 


PYRA-SEAL dries to a_ hard, 


lustrous, slip-resistant and long- 


wearing seal of protection so de- 


sirable for floors that must with- 


stand heavy foot traffic yet look 


their best at all times. 


One trial will prove that PYRA- 
SEAL will protect your floor invest- 


ment. Write for catalog. 








Selective Service on Ice 
Perhaps for Rest of Year 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— Although no 
men will be inducted into the armed 
service during most of 1949, the selec- 
tive service system will continue “to 
function fully—even though on a stand- 
by basis,” General Hershey said. 

Because voluntary enlistments are sup- 
plying the manpower needed by the 
army, the national military establishment 
canceled draft quotas for February and 
March and may not require inductees 
during the rest of 1949. 

Because of the inactive status of se- 
lective service, military officials are giv- 
ing little attention to the proposed plans 
for deferment of college scientific stu- 
dents as a group. The plan, however, 
“is still under study and may be reported 
when inductions are resumed and appear 
to cut into the student population of col- 
leges and universities,” one draft official 


said. 





Speaker of the House 
Gains New Power 


WASHINGTON, D.C—During the 
first thirty days, the 8lst Congress spent 
most of its time organizing for action. 

The Speaker of the House emerged 
as one of the most powerful individuals 
in Washington. He attained this posi- 
tion because of a change in House 
procedure. As soon as the House assem- 
bled in January, it stripped its Rules 
Committee of the power to bottle-up 


| legislation. New rules provide that if the 





Rules Committee refuses to bring a bill 
to the floor of the House, the chairman 
of the committee originating the bill 
can ask, after twenty-one days, that the 
speaker permit the bill to be brought 
to the floor for a vote. The speaker need 
not, however, recognize the committee 
chairman. Thus, the powers of the Rules 
Committee are transferred to Speaker 
Rayburn. 


No More Hearings on 
Science Foundation 

WASHINGTON, D.C——The Senate 
committee on labor and public welfare 
announced that no further hearing will 
be held on the National Science Foun- 
dation bill (S. 247). The House may 
also forego hearings on the measure, 
which has been under discussion and 
study since 1946. 

Approval of a foundation is expected 
within “a few weeks,’ Sen. Thomas, 
chairman of the Senate labor and public 
welfare committee, predicted. 
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@ You have never seen any material like PC 
Foamglas. It looks solid, but is composed of 
millions of tiny sealed cells of glass. It is 
feather-light, yet will not crush when you 
stand on it. 





This is FOAMGLAS 


The entire strong, rigid block is composed of mil- 
lions of sealed glass bubbles. They form a contin- 
uous structure, so no air, water, vapor or fumes can 
get into or through the Foaméglas block. In those 
closed glass cells, which contain inert air, lies the 
secret of the material's permanent insulating effi- 
ciency. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET'S CATALOGS 





al FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


insulation of its kind! 
































The only 


Since it consists of cellular glass in the 
form of big, rigid blocks, PC Foamglas has 
outstanding insulating properties. And since 
glass is impervious to practically all elements 
that attack insulating materials, PC Foam- 
glas retains its original insulating efficiency. 

Executives who figure insulation on a cost- 
per-year basis, can tell you that PC Foamglas 
is the most economical insulating material. 
Once it is properly installed, you need not 
fear costly repairs, maintenance or replace- 
ment. With PC Foamglas, your first cost is 
vour last cost. 

When you are figuring on insulation for 
roofs and ceilings, for walls and floors, be 
sure you have complete information on PC 
Foamglas. Meanwhile, why not look over 
our most recent booklets on insulation? Just 
mail the convenient coupon and we shall be 
glad to send you free copies. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. X-39, 307 Fourth Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me without 
FREE booklets on the use 0 
sulation for: 


OS ee 


Name.-----------------"" 


| 

| 

' 
obligation, your | 
f PC Foame_las In | 
| 
| 


Walls__---- Floors- 






Address- ----------------" 
State_----------- 





... when you insulate with FOAMGLAS... you insulate for good! 
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Projection... 


LaBelle 


en 


YY QA AS 


At last...an automatic slide 

projector that ends all fum- 

bling and guessing. LaBelle 

Automatic can be operated 

by a teacher standing at the 

\ screen. Merely pressing thé 

>"- remote control button changes 
scenes, 


Metal magazines give you advantages 
never before possible — accurate, auto- 


LaBelle Industries, Inc. 


Oconomowoc, 
PERFECTION 


FOR 





The ONLY FENCE 


MADE OF 








KONIK STEEL 





KONIK STEEL contains copper, 

nickel and chromium for greater 
strength . . . for extra resistance to 
rust, After the weaving of Conti- 


nental Chain Link, the KONIK 


AUTOMATIC 


A SCHOOL NEED FILLED BY 





4 


4 


4 


SY 


4 
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matic slide feeding and restacking. A 
magazine load consists of 75 2x2 ready 
mounts or 35 glass slides—a_ full 
hour’s show. And each magazine can 
be used for safe, orderly slide filing 


between showings. 


Write for your LaBelle dealer's name. 
And look forward to the kind of slide 
projection that makes the most of ev- 


ery picture. 


Wisconsin 
IN 





fabric is dipped in a galvanizing 
bath which spreads a uniform coat- 
ing of weatherproofing zinc over 
every inch of the fence wire. Only 
Continental Chain Link is made of 
KONIK to give you the greatest 
protection at lowest cost per year of 
fence life. Contact our nearest rep- 
resentative or call us at Kokomo to 
learn more about this long-lasting 





We'll Help You... 


Our fence engineers stand ready to plan 
and help erect the type of fence “tailored” 
to your property. Continental Chain Link 
fence gives you 14 distinctive contruction 
advantages including stronger gates... 
pivot-type hinges... self-locking barb 
arms... 20% more ties. 


PROJECTION 















property protection. 


CONTINENTAL 
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Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Indiana 


CONTINENTAL 





PRODUCERS OF Menviecturer's Wire in mony sizes, 
shepes, tempers ond Anishes, inctuding Getvenized, 


KOKOTE, Flome-Seoled, Coppered, Tinned, Annecied, 
Liquer Finished, Bright, Leed Cooted, and specie! wire. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


ALSO, Cooted ond Uncooted Stee! Sheets, Noils, 
Continental Choin Link Fence, and other products. 








NEWS... 


Teachers Union Takes Stand on 
Use of Members in Census Jobs 


CHICAGO.—The national executive 


_ council of the A.F.L.’s American Feder- 


ation of Teachers, meeting here, took 
the following stand on the proposal that 
teachers assist as enumerators in taking 
the 1950 census: 

“We believe that if any teacher wishes 
to apply for the position of enumerator, 
he should apply as an individual citizen. 

“We believe that no application 
should be solicited, accepted or trans- 
mitted by school administrators. 

“We believe that we should oppose 
any change in the school calendar to 
have the teachers participate in the pro- 
gram since any such change would ad- 
versely effect the statutory school year 
and interfere with the teacher's vacation 


| period, at which time many are called 


upon to meet personal agreements pre- 
viously made.” 


Architects to Designate 
Best School Buildings 

WASHINGTON, D. C—A 
honor awards program has been set up 
by the American Institute of Architects 
to designate the best schools and resi- 
dences completed in the last four years. 

The buildings will be judged, and the 
winners will be announced at the Insti- 
tute’s convention, which will be held in 
Houston, Tex., beginning March 15. 

Each chapter of the A.A. will sub- 
mit entries of photographs and repro- 
ductions of plans for homes and schools 
that have been designed and constructed. 
Two separate national juries will judge 
the winners—one for schools and the 
other for homes. The school jury will 
include an educator and four architects 
representing various regions of the 
country. 


national 


Expect Increased Demand 
for Elementary Teachers 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—There will be 
an increased demand for college grad- 
uates in the fields of kindergarten and 
elementary school teaching, medicine, 
psychology and certain phases of elec- 
tricity during the next few years. 

That conclusion was contained in a 
study prepared for the Veterans Admin- 
istration by the Occupational Outlook 
Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

The study is being used by V.A. ad- 
visement and guidance officers as an aid 
in counseling disabled veterans planning 
to take educational and training courses. 
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All parts are of quality con- 
struction. Channels are Bond- 
erized for rust resistance. 
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Rows of Miller Troffers supply 
well diffused light in this class 
room. 


IT PAYS — because, besides providing the good lighting required. 
Miller Fluorescent Troffer Lighting Systems are a definite structural 
aid, most flexible for working out esthetic ceiling design and insur- 
ing architectural harmony . . . “CEILINGS UNLIMITED”.* IT 
PAYS — because their wide range of reflector enclosures meet the 
lighting requirements of varied interiors, IT PAYS — because in- 
stallation is simplified by Miller patented Ceiling Furring Hanger. 


Miller lighting service is all-inclusive. It covers the needs of planned 
commercial and industrial lighting. Miller field engineers and dis- 
tributors, conveniently located, are at your call. 


|| 
THE MINOT COMPANY 


SINCE 184 
LLUMINATING DIVISION, MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
pment. HEATING PROD 


Rog. Trademark 0. S. Pat. Off. 
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NEWS... 


Education Groups Investigate 
Alleged Communists’ Discharge 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Two education 
groups are investigating the discharge of 
three professors from the University of 
Washington for alleged Communist 
activity. 

One is the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Department of Higher Educa- 
tion; the other is the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

Those discharged by the university 
were Ralph H. Gundlach, associate pro- 


fessor of psychology; Herbert J. Phillips, 
assistant professor of philosophy, and 
Joseph Butterworth, an associate in the 
English department. 

Professors Phillips and Butterworth 
admitted that they were Communists but 
claimed “academic freedom,” the univer- 
sity’s board of regents said. Professor 
Gundlach, it added, could not be pinned 
down on past or present party member- 
ship but was shown to have been allied 
with more than a dozen Communist 
front organizations. 





ast ABSORBENCY: Chamots-like SOFTNESS 


MOSINEE TOWELS have that most important factor you want in 


towels. That’s DRYABILITY. 
ability to absorb water fast. 


MosINEE Towels have unequalled 
Try flicking drops of water on a 


MosINEE Towel. . . you'll see what instantly complete absorption 


really means. 
Write to... 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


We'll provide samples for you to make the test. 
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Member of National School Service Institute > 
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Dr. Raymond B. Allen, university 
president, said he recommended the dis- 
missals because he believed that “a Com- 
munist is incompetent to teach the truth.” 


$23,681,568 Increase in Budget 
of New York City Schools 


New YorK.—The New York City 
school budget for the year starting July 
1 will be $220,652,867, an increase of 
$23,681,568 over this year’s budget. 

Beyond that, according to the board's 
finance committee, more money is 
“urgently required” for a teachers’ pay 
increase and for supplies, repairs and 
equipment in addition to those re- 
quested in the budget. The committee 
made a strong bid for all the items at 
state expense. 

Maximilian Moss, finance chairman, 
pointing to the budget, declared that 
under present law only $394,731 more 
is due the schools from New York State, 
and this “indicates forcefully the need 
for greatly increased state aid.” He also 
said the board cannot get even $23,000- 
000 from New York City. 

A $250 raise for each teacher would 


| cost $8,500,000 and send the projected 








budget increase beyond $30,000,000. An 
added $28,000,000 would come to the 
city under the program for which the 
Public Education Association and the 


| New York State Education Conference 





Board—teachers, parents and _ school 
boards—are campaigning. They want 
$60,000,000 more from the state for all 
its schools. 


Sabbatical Leave for Clerks 
for Health and Study 


New YorkK.—School clerks in New 
York City public schools “may be 
granted a sabbatical leave only for the 
purposes of restoration of health and for 
study,” according to an amendment to 
the regulations of the board of educa- 
tion. 

In addition, the following regulation 
was approved: “From a salary of a 
school clerk on sabbatical leave there 
shall be deducted an amount equal to 
the pay of a substitute for each school 
day during the period of such leave.” 


A.A.H.P.E.R. Plans Convention 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—“Together We 
Build” will be the theme of the joint 
convention of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation and the Eastern District Asso- 
ciation which will be held in Boston 
April 19 to 22. 
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Fick the one thats made for the job! 


Wyandotte 
makes 

the 
complete 


line 





You can count on these specialized Wyandotte 
Products for valuable support in your mainte- 
nance cleaning program: 

Wyandotte Detergent will mop or scrub 
your floors (one pound cleans 4000 square 
feet of floor thoroughly) ; it will wash painted 
surfaces safely and economically, brighten 
porcelain enamel without danger of scratch- 
ing and restore the original beauty of soiled 
or stained marble. 

Where an all-soluble product is preferred, 
W yandotte F-100* is the ideal cleaner for 
floors, painted walls and woodwork. It is free- 
rinsing and leaves no film. A stronger solu- 
tion of F-100 effectively dewaxes floors. 


yandoite 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


If you have a cleaning job where a paste 
cleaner would work best, Wyandotte Paydet 
fills the need. Paydet is efficient, yet so safe 
that it can be used for polishing metal equip- 
ment — or for cleaning greasy hands. 

Wyandotte Wax is a no-rubbing, emul- 
sion-type wax that protects floors by provid- 
ing a hard, dry surface resistant to dirt and 
wear. This surface is bright but not slippery. 
Wyandotte Wax is listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

No matter how specialized or how difficult 
your cleaning problems may be, your Wyan- 
dotte Representative can give you a specific so- 
lution. Why not get in touch with him today? 


* Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION + WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
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NEWS... 


President Wants Survey 
Before Federal Scholarships 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—President Tru- 
man asked Congress for $1,000,000 in 
his 1950 Budget Message, part of which 
is to be used for a study on the need 
for federal scholarships. 

In his message to Congress, Mr. Tru- 
man stressed that “the national welfare 
demands that higher education be made 
available to more of our talented young 
people.” 

Mr. Truman, however, was not certain 


how to achieve this aim. He recom- 
mended a survey to determine “the 
soundest and most practicable means of 
providing additional opportunities for 
capable young people who could not 
otherwise afford a college or university 
education.” 

What form the survey on scholarships 
will take has not yet been decided by 
higher education officials in Washing- 
ton. Without waiting for federal money, 
the N.E.A. is proceeding with a ques- 
tionnaire study on the details for a fed- 
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eral scholarship plan. The American 
Council on Education is also devoting 
considerable time to outlining details 
for a federal scholarship program. 

Whether the federal scholarships 
would be administered by a National 
Science Foundation or through state 
educational agencies is one of the ques- 
tions for which educators are trying to 
find an answer. 


Student Activities Part of 
School Work in New York 


New YorK.—Student sponsored ac- 
tivities ranging from square dancing to 


| fife-and-drum corps are being organized 





by New York City’s high schools as an 
inducement to academic endeavor. 

One hundred forty hobby groups have 
been organized. Among them are gar- 
dening, organ playing, water coloring, 
current events discussion, microscope, 
magicians’, astronomy and _ television 
clubs. 

In most of the schools, student con- 
ducted activities are regarded as an 
essential part of the school work, ac- 
cording to Frederic Ernst, associate su- 
perintendent in charge of academic high 
schools. 


1.E.E.A. Lists Speakers 
for Annual Meeting April 6 to 8 
SPOKANE, WASH.—The Inland Em- 
pire Education Association will hold its 
annual meeting here April 6 to 8. 
Among the speakers at the meeting will 
be Ethel Alpenfels, professor of anthro- 
pology, New York University; Elsa 


| Schneider, specialist in health instruction 


and physical education, U.S. Office of 
Education; Pearl A. Wanamaker, Wash- 


i , ' 
| ington state superintendent of public 
| 


instruction; E. T. McSwain, dean of 
University College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Harold Benjamin, dean of edu- 
cation, University of Maryland; Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Willis Sutton, su- 
perintendent emeritus, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cincinnati Raises Salaries 


CINCINNATI—Members of the school 
district’s professional staff here received 
a 1214 per cent increase in salary effec- 
tive as of the first pay period falling 
wholly after January 1. 

The increase was recémmended by 
Supt. Claude V. Courter. He also asked 
the board of education to raise the pay 
of members of the civil service staff of 
the school system. Their increases in 
salary range from 7 to 10.1 per cent. 
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PROVED ECONOMY 
AND DEPENDABILITY 
FOR YOU! . 


In choosing school buses, yours is an important 
responsibility. You want—above all other things— 
SAFETY, ECONOMY and DEPENDABILITY! 


The new Dodge school bus chassis are engineered 
and ‘“Job-Rated’” to provide maximum safety and 
economy. There are no better brakes than Dodge 
“equal-pressure” hydraulic brakes. In every detail, 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks are engineered and. built 
to equal or surpass national school bus standards. 


There is no better economy than that provided by 
the right “Job-Rated’’ engine. And of course—for 
more than 30 years—DODGE and DEPENDABILITY 
have meant one and the same thing. 


Let your Dodge dealer explain the many advantages 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’”’ chassis will bring to your school 
bus operation. 








New and Exclusive Features Provide Much 
Easier Handling ... Safer Weight Distribution 


By moving the front 
axle back, and the en- 
gine forward, weight 
distribution is greatly 
improved. Carrying 
standard, full-size 
bodies, wheelbases are 
approximately 8 inches 
shorter, permitting 
more load to be carried 
on the front axle and 











wheels—so tires grip 
firmly for proper steer- 
ing and braking. New 
‘‘cross-steering’’—plus 
wide tread front axles 
—provide improved 
maneuverability and an 
entirely new ease of 
handling. You can turn 
in much smaller circles 


OLD LEFT 
=>— y 






OLD RIGHT 


the same size circle 
both right and left. 
Road shock and wheel 
“fight” are substantially 
reduced. Steering is 
much easier. 





CHOOSE FROM 5 WHEELBASE LENGTHS FOR 30- TO 60-PASSENGER BODIES 





MODEL FS-170 


models—11,900 and 
12, 900 Ibs. G.V.W. For 36 
to 42 pupils. 


MODEL FS-152 


3 models—range from 
10,650 to 11,750 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 30 to 36 pupils. 


NEW 
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MODEL FS-192 


models—range from 
14,300 to 15,000 Ibs. G.V.W, 
For 48 pupils. 


MODEL JS-212 


3 models—range from 
15,775 to 17,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 


For 54 pupils. 
















MODEL RS-229 


models—18,300 and 
19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 60 


pupils. 


DODGE +R” SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
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Education by Radio 
How on | 
ili children who are unable to attend reg- 
it ular classes in the city’s schools are re- 


for Physically Handicapped 
| s\} i 
WELL SCHOOLED g t 1 ceiving a special program of instruction 
‘ alll ary |] | by radio this semester. 














NEw YorkK.—Physically handicapped 
Frank J. O’Brien, associate superin- 
ll tendent in charge of the division of 
. child welfare, said the experiment would 
Are You cag Maintenance ae be tested first among 461 homebound 
; boys and girls who are students on the 
high school level. If it proves practi- 
cable, the program will be extended to 
include 1000 physically handicapped ele- 
mentary and junior high school young- 
On ee eee sters. 
The instruction is beamed from the 
board of education's FM station WNYE. 
Of the high school students who will re- 


| ceive instruction broadcast from WNYE, 
| only 199 now have FM radios. Dr. 


; g O’Brien said, however, that an organiza- 
wuffftt ‘ | tion of parents of homebound children 
was so enthusiastic about the new proj- 


Be sanitation-wise! Use efficient, easy-applying, 
economical West products for all needs. WEST 
*LASTINCOTE—a wear-resistant, specially hard fin- 
ish for actively-used gymnasium floors . . . WEST 
LUSTRECLEAN —an all-purpose product for clean- 
ing and lightly waxing corridor floors—and main- 

















ect that it agreed to try to raise funds 
| to buy FM sets for students who cannot 
afford them. 

The program, Dr. O'Brien explained, 


was partially the result of a recent deci- 








taining wall and painted surfaces! WEST sion by the board of education to put 
KWYKWAX —a high-lustre non-skid floor wax for its 225 teachers of homebound children 
classrooms. WESTONE—excellent for dust control on a five-day instead of a six-day week. 
and general floor maintenance. These teachers were the only ones in 
p the system who were required to work 
ft washwrne: six days a week. 
Under the new arrangement, the 3 


Liquidate messy washrooms the modern healthful 
way with WEST liquid soaps and dispensers .. . 
Odorless disinfectants and deodorizing machines 

. paper towels, cabinets, and Kotex vending 


teachers will visit each student's home 
five times every two weeks instead of six 
times. The radio programs will make 
machines. up the loss of one period, which lasts 

an hour and a half, and actually will be 


iu ff huuchwon? of much more benefit to the student, 


Dr. O’Brien said. 1 


Protect student health with WEST TERAMINE—a He pointed out that teachers of home- 

new all-purpose germ-killer, odorless and non- bound children had to instruct in all 

oisonous. Effectivel iti i i : . . 

P - ny Sas CONE utensils, and subjects, whereas with the radio the 

cleans walls and tables . . . Guard against all ; oa at 
students would have instruction from 


flying and crawling insect pests with ODORLESS 
VAPOSECTOR FLUID, a highly concentrated ihsec- 
ticide which is non-toxic, non-staining and non- 
inflammable. 


teachers in specialized fields. 


One-Volume Library on Jobs 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The USS. Labor 
| Department will release “a one-volume 
library” on jobs and occupations for the 
vocational counselor March 15. 
Titled “Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book,” the volume will consist of 450 
| pages, covering 280 occupations and 
professions. 
The handbook will describe the na- 





To learn the complete facts about the entire West line, send for our trained representative. 
WES DISINFECTING 42-16 West Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


(] Please send me a free sample of Teramine—plus booklet! 
[_] Please arrange to have your represenfative demonstrate West products. 
na 


Name___ oe tae 
ieee nie Fae s | ture of work of each occupation, its 
an | earnings, and the outlook for finding a 
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SHELVING 


Entire framework of steel. Hard- 
wood shelves, steel reinforced. In- 
stantly adjustable without tools. 
No bolts or nuts. 


LOCKERS 


Entire frame and doors of steel. 
Shelves, sides and backs of 
hard, durable Masonite, steel 
reinforced. Single or double | 
tier. Wide range of sizes. 


CABINETS | 


Entire frame and doors of 
steel. Sides, backs and 
shelves of hard, durable | 
tempered Masonite, steel 
reinforced. Shelves ad- 
justable every 2” with- 
out tools. 


e Write, wire or mail the coupon 
for Descriptive Catalog, giving 
complete specifications and prices. 
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| LYON Metal Products, Inc. 
| 326 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Ill. 
LYO N Please send me free copy of your Bulletin No. 900. 
ai 
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re METAL PRODUCTS, l Name wn. 
: INCORPORATED; on 
LIST OF Company Name 
General Offices: | 
LYO N 326 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. | Address w 
Branches and Dealers | & 
PRODUCTS in All Principal Cities | City K State 
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NEWS... 


Fiscal Independence Asked for 
New York Board of Education 

New YorK.—The Public Education 
Association has urged that the New 
York City Board of Education be made 
fiscally independent of the municipal 
government to end alleged interference 
by local officials in the operation of the 
public schools. 

Charging that the present “dual con- 
trol” of the school budget was “illog- 
ical,” the association said it was “im- 
perative” that the public school heads 


be given full authority over education 
funds. This, it declared, would mean “a 
long step forward toward better schools 
in New York City.” 

The recommendation was based on a 
study of fiscal and administrative con- 
trol of city school systems in New York 
State just completed by Frederick C. 
McLaughlin, the educa- 
tional director. 

The association’s officers said: “Edu- 
cators and thoughtful laymen are in 
agreement that the board of education 


association’ s 




















FILE FOLDERS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 






1 Easy to use and...and they keep on being easy to 
use. 


= FOLDERS: 


E” Stand up to be seen 

Have rounded corners to prevent dogears 

Are uniform throughout the line 

Are available for every requirement—in all tab 
styles—in all common weights and materials 

Are imprinted with catalog number for easy, 
accurate replacement 

Are deep scored for easy expansion 


Quality made... to last and last, but you pay no 


extra cost. 
FOLDERS: 


_ Equal or exceed government specifications 
Are exactingly tested for quality 


Consult your classified telephone directory for your nearest ''Y and E"’ 
dealer or branch. Look under Filing Equipment or Office Equipment. 


Makers of famous Style-Master Steel Desks . 





.. Empire Files. . 


. in Neutra-Tone Gray. 


YAWMAN 4D FRBE MFG.(@. 
1040 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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should have control of the budget by 
which it implements its policies. Cuts 
made (in the budget) by the board of 
estimate are necessarily made without 
adequate knowledge of the policies and 
problems of the school administration.” 

In his 107 page report, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin replied to the critics of fiscal 
independence for boards of education. 
Opponents have charged that if the 
schools were permitted to determine 
their own budgets without reference to 
the requirements of other city depart- 
ments, other essential services “might 
be starved for funds and the total well- 
being of the city jeopardized.” 

Mr. McLaughlin pointed to studies 
“which clearly prove that where schools 
have been given complete responsibility 
for establishing their own budgets they 
have done so without jeopardizing other 
municipal functions.” 

Interferences by city officials in the 
operation of the New York City schools 
“have been so marked and so frequent,” 
Mr. McLaughlin charged, “as to have 
serious effects on the morale of the 
teaching staff and the general educa- 
tional well-being of the school chil- 
dren.” 

He added that “control of the budget 
implies control of the educational pro- 
gram and means essentially that boards 
of education should become completely 
disentangled from all municipal bureaus, 
departments and functions not under 
their control.” 

“City officials,’ Mr. McLaughlin 
warned, “can be expected to resist any 
curtailment of their accustomed powers 
over school budgets. In order to assure 
that fiscally independent school boards 
will function altogether independently of 
political government and solely in the 
interest of children, parents, citizens and 
Civic groups must take a greater interest 
in the operation and well-being of their 
schools.” 


Dr. Grace Advocates 
German Community Councils 

NURNBERG, GERMANY.—Alonzo G. 
Grace, director of the education and cul- 
tural relations division, Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany (US.), 
believes a vigorous program of com- 
munity organization by the German 
people can prevent a return to a cen- 
tralized regime in Germany. 

Speaking to a conference of military 
government liaison and security officers 
of the US. zone, Dr. Grace enlisted the 
support of the “grass roots” in fostering 
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Do you have a Film Council 
in your Community? 


Write: FCA, 6 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10 


the job of 


For 20 years teachers have brought distant lands and peoples into the classroom... 
utilized elaborate scientific laboratories... made exciting field trips into modern 
industrial plants ... all with Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

What the film brings to the classroom is always important. But even more 
important is what the pupil takes away. That is the other half of the job...and you 


can always depend on EBFilms to do it. 


Conceived by educators who understand teachers’ problems, EBFilms are first 
and always teaching tools. Literally every foot of EBFilm is designed as a specific learn- 
ing experience for young eyes and ears. EBFilms impart vital learning concepts force- 
fully and absorbingly. Youngsters grasp them, understand them, and remember them 


long after class is over. 


It’s little wonder that more than 70% of all classroom films used in American 


schools are EBFilms. 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS... 


local initiative and responsibility in 
German communities. The military gov- 
ernment official declared that “the re- 
direction of social institutions demands 
participation of all the people in a new 
type of community organization.” 

He suggested the formation of com- 
munity councils as a possible method of 
developing responsibility “from the bot- 
tom up.” He recommended that local 
military government officers, located in 
county seats of the zone, train Germans 
to participate in such councils. 





















Here’s Litesite—the refreshing green 
chalkboard that you’ve been hearing 
so much about. Litesite will make your 
classroom a bright and pleasant school 


home. 


For superb writing and better seeing 
in the classroom—write today for 


Litesite folder. Dept. NS-C9. 


*Weber Costello Co. Trade-mark 
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New York Introduces Program 
to Aid Slow Learning Students 
NEW YorRK.—An experimental pro- 
gram designed to aid “slow learning” 
high school students has been introduced 
here by the city board of education. 
Eighteen high schools are offering 
special classes for slow learners this se- 
mester. The classes feature a modified 
academic program adapted to the needs 
and capabilities of the students. 
Through the program, according to 
Frederic Ernst, associate superintendent 
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| ence books from other countries. 








in charge of academic high schools, the 
schools hope to train teachers to instruct 
slow learners and also to formulate a 
course of study especially suited to such 
students. The program may be expanded 
next fall to include many more schools. 

Two and a half years ago, the board, 
concerned with developing a program of 
maximum value to the nonacademic 
minded, established special adjustment 
classes for high school students whose 
intelligence quotients began at 85. 

“This year,’ a spokesman for the 
board said, “we decided to make a 
frontal attack on the problem by setting 
up a project in eighteen of our schools. 
We hope by the end of {this} term to 
have a body of material that will be 
suitable for use in the schools in the 
teaching of slow learners.” 


UNESCO Formulates 
Book Coupon Program 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The American 
Booksellers Association has been ap- 
pointed to administer the UNESCO 
book coupon program in this country, 
Milton S. Eisenhower, chairman of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
has announced. 

The newly developed book coupon 
plan is an attempt on the part of 
UNESCO to make it possible for edu- 
cators, scientists, professional people and 
others in war devastated lands to obtain 
needed periodicals and text and refer- 
The 
principal obstacle to this has been the 
lack of foreign exchange. 

Under the coupon program, individ- 
uals use their own national currencies to 
buy UNESCO book coupons. These then 
are sent, together with the purchaser's 
order for needed books or periodicals, 
to the publisher or his agent. The cou- 
pons are redeemable by UNESCO in 
the currency of the publisher's country. 

In this country the American Book- 
sellers Association will transmit orders 
and arrange for redemption of the cou- 
pons. 


Opposes Segregated Schools 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A special com- 
mittee of the Conference of Presidents 
of Negro Land-Grant Colleges is circu- 
lating reprints from the Journal of 
Negro Education of an editorial en- 
titled, “Why Negroes Are Opposed to 
Segregated Regional Schools.” This is a 
step in the conference's campaign against 
the establishment of segregated regional 
schools. 
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PROBLEM: More daylight without extra fuel cost. 












| Sight-saving daylight for school children . . . main- 
| tenance economy for school budgets. You can 
| include both in your building and modernization 
plans... with walls of Thermopane*. It’s an in- 
sulating, double-glass windowpane that stays in all 
year... may be installed in fixed or opening sash. 
Its high insulating efficiency keeps fuel consump- 
tion down...a practical consideration in day- 
lighting schools in cold climates. For full informa- 
tion, write for our Thermopane book. *® 

















TS hermopane 
GIVES YOU THESE BENEFITS 


@ Saves fuel, reduces downdrafts, 

' assures comfort near windows. 

@ Minimizes condensation and 
frost on glass, helps maintain 
healthful humidities. 





@ Increases efficiency of heating 
and air-conditioning systems. 
® Lessens transmission of sound 

...is ideal for partitions. 











Architects; Ganster and Hennighausen, Waukegan, Illinois Lig, Two Panes of Glass 


made only by LIBBEY» OWENS * FORD GLASS COMPANY 


3039 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. = Ppp gee eee 






Bondermetic Seal* 
(Metal-to-Glass) 


Cutaway view of Thermopane 
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TORO 
Power Roller 


FOR ATHLETIC FIELDS « TENNIS 
COURTS + BASEBALL DIAMONDS « 
RUNNING TRACKS « GOLF COURSES 


1. COSTS FAR LESS than heavier power rollers 
... yet 18 years of popularity prove the Toro 
ample in weight for all turf jobs. 


2. PRACTICAL SIZE...its compact design and 


short wheelbase make the Toro exception- | 


ally easy to maneuver... permit it to go 


through narrow gates and into the hard-to- | 


get-at places. It can be loaded into a light 
truck or transported under its own power. 

3. EASY TO OPERATE... with simple hand- 
shift forward and reverse “ironing motion.” 
Powerful Toro 4 h.p. engine . . . positive chain 
drive steering .. . 2-section front roller with 
lateral pivot to follow ground contours... 
speeds to 32 m.p.h. .. . climbs steep grades. 
4. LOW MAINTENANCE COST isassured because 
Toro Rollers are simple in design, ruggedly 
built and easy to service. All friction surfaces 
equipped with lubricated bearings for smooth, 
dependable operation. 

5. QUICK LOCAL SERVICE... no waiting for 
repairs or parts. Your nearby Toro distributor 
carries a complete line of parts and has trained 
Toro mechanics ready to serve you. 


Hundreds in use by America’s leading 
Schools, Colleges and Universities 


CURRENT PRICE $7750 F.O.B. FACTORY 


Write Department NS-1 for Free Information 
TOR MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 
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NEWS... 


Check List of School 

Intergroup Relations Available 
New YorK.—A check list for a self- 

audit of school policies and practices in 

intergroup relations is available from 


tions of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





for Brotherhood Week, February 20 to 
27. A national committee headed by 
Nelson Rockefeller sponsored observ- 
ance of the week. Willard E. Goslin, 
1948 president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and 
superintendent of schools at Pasadena, 


colleges section of the committee. 

Dr. Goslin said: “Education for dem- 
ocratic group relations has made steady 
progress in the last four or five years. 
Many schools have now moved forward 
with important achievements to their 
credit. We have learned a great deal in 
recent years about the best materials and 
methods for intergroup education. 

“As significant as such efforts have 
been, there is much that remains to be 
'done. The important task now is to in- 
| volve far more administrators, teachers 
'and schools in establishing sound poli- 

cies and practices for good group rela- 
tions. No school or community can 
afford to be complacent about this prob- 
lem. Even where there are no overt 
| expressions of intergroup conflicts and 
| problems, latent hostilities and prej- 





| udices may exsist.” 
Teachers Union Survey Lists 
| New York City School Needs 
New YorK.— New York's public 

| school system will need 12,000 new 

teachers and nearly $700,000,000 for 
| school buildings and repairs by 1956, 
| according to a survey made for the 


Teachers Union, CIO. 


the commission on educational organiza- | 


The check list was prepared especially | 


Calif., was chairman of the schools and | 


The union declared that about 5000 


| teachers had resigned since 1939 and 


without teachers. It attributed the lack 
| ditions.” 
| “One out of every five classrooms is 
in a building that is not fireproof,” the 


| that 250 classes opened last September | 


of teachers to “low pay and difficult con- 


union charged, and “one out of every | 
four building units is between fifty and | 


100 years old.” 


The report said the shortage of teach- | 


ers and school buildings was nationwide 
and that it could be met fully only “by 
'‘ help from the federal government.” 



































“The boss bought one of those new 
HILD Floor Machines with all the special | 
attachments. I can use it to scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind any 
floor in the place. 

“What I really like about the machine 
is the time it saves. Now I can get around 
to do ALL the jobs that need doing. It’s 
easy because the machine moves so fast. 
And then, too, the brush attachment for 
scrubbing makes a big difference. They call 
it a Shower-feed Brush. It showers an even 
spray of soap solution onto the floor 
beneath the entire area of the brush. This 
provides a larger area of suds action... 
instantly. And this speeds up the serub- 








bing job. 

“And the machine is so easy to operate 
that you don’t get half as tired. That’s 
because the HILD Machine is self-pro- 
pelled and action-balanced. 

“But it’s not only that the job is easier. 
It’s a real satisfaction to do a job well. And 
this machine does just that. Yessir! I’m 
sold on HILD. And I’m sold on my job 
now, too.” 


: 


Write today for 
FREE circular. 


HILD FLOOR 
Machine Co. 


Dept. SC-3 : 
1313 W. Randolph St. i 
Chicago 7, Ill. : 
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FOR GELATINE 


MACHINES... 
Rolls and Films—The 


standard of compari- eG 


son in the industry. Fit 
any duplicator. Prod- 
ucts of intensive chemi- 
cal research and con- 
trolled manufacturing 
processes, 


Carbon—For brilliant 
copies. Soft for 100 to 
125 copies; medium for 
75 to 100 copies. Col- 
ors—purple, blue, 
green and red. 


Ribbons, Pencils, Inks— 
Ribbons for any type- 
writer, in four colors; 
also available half 
black record and half 
purplecopying. Pencils 
in four colors. Leads 
for mechanical pencils. 
Inks in eight colors. 


Paper—Ditto Penor- 
type A for originals— 
Ditto Longrun B or 
Duo-run for the copies. 
Give brighter copies, 
longer runs and perfect 
chemical coordination 
with other supplies— 
at no price premium. 


DITTO, INC., 2223 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. + In Canada: Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 
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FOR LIQUID 
MACHINES... 


Flutd—Scientifically 
developed solvent. Is 
non-corrosive to metal 
machine parts, does 
not affect rubber roll- 
ers, is fast drying and 
does not curl paper. 


Carbon and Mastersets 
—Royalty for 350 and 
more intense copies; 
Dittmark for 150 to 
200 copies. Both 
Colorsealed to reduce 
carbon stain. Available 
in purple, red, green, 
blue. 


Hand Cleansers— 
Cream or liquid. They 
quickly remove all dirt 
and stain, they’re safe 
for the most sensitive 
skin, they leave a pleas- 
ant velvety after-feeling. 


Paper—Direct Process 
Master for originals; 
Direct Process B for 
finest copies possible; 
Duo-run for economi- 
cal copies. You get the 
best and pay no more. 


p\tto 
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Ditto Coordinated Supplies 
“are made for each other” 


oe 


Whether for the Gelatine or Liquid Process 
each Ditto supply item is made to coordinate 
chemically with others required to produce 
copies. 

Ditto duplicating rolls and films coordinate 
with Ditto inks, ribbons, carbons and paper 
to produce copies by the Gelatine Process at 
the lowest known cost and of the greatest 
possible brightness. And Ditto duplicating 
fluid is in complete chemical harmony with 
Ditto Masterset, carbon and paper for the 
greatest number of bright copies to be ob- 
tained from the Direct (Liquid) Process. 

Thus you get the best overall results every 
time when ALL your duplicating supplies are 
Ditto, the Coordinated Line. Why accept less? 

For the results you want, make it a rule to 
specify Ditto whenever you order duplicating 
supplies! 


DITTO, INC., 2223 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me— 
( ) Catalog of all Ditto Supplies and Machines. 
() Samples of new Ditto ink printed lesson sheets for 


( ) Liquid Machines ( ) Gelatine Machines 
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NEWS... 


Bill Calls for Investigation 
of New York City School System 

New York.—A bill calling for in- 
vestigation of the New York City Board 
of Education and the entire school sys- 
tem has been introduced in the state 
assembly at Albany. 

The measure calls for a sweeping in- 
quiry into the financial operations of the 
school board attempt to discover 
whether “waste, duplication and ineffi- 
A special investigating 
be established and 


to 


ciency” exist. 
committee would 


would need $50,000 and a year’s time to 
complete its study. 

Sponsor of the bill is Frank J. Mc- 
Mullen, Republican from Kings County. 
He predicted that the study would show 
that the schools could be operated more 
efficiently on the same amount of money 
now being spent. 

“I don’t believe that the board of edu- 
cation has ever been audited,” he said. 
“A full-scale inquiry would provide us 
with factual information that could be 
used in making constructive recommen- 


Get Great Utility at LOW COST 
with ARN CO 
RECEDING DOOR CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


_ ELIMINATES 
OVER- 
CROWDING 


EASILY 
INSTALLED 


CUTS 
COSTS 


Arnco Steel Reced- 
ing Door Classroom 
Wardrobes provide 
an efficient, sanitary 
means of housing 
pupils’ clothing 
within the class- 
room. Design based 
on years of experi- 
ence in equipping 
schools with both 
standardized and 
built-to-order metal 
furniture. 





ARNCO Wardrobe standard design is 
based on all-steel construction, includ- 
ing doors, trim, shelving, etc. Doors are 
easily operated by small children. 
ARNCO Wardrobes offer freedom of 
sagging of doors and minimum hard- 
ware maintenance. ARNCO Wardrobes 
can be furnished in any desired com- 
bination of wardrobe and auxiliary cab- 
inets or wardrobe only. 





ee Sener ee eee anne 


NON-SAGGING, FINGER-TIP OPERAT- 
ING, PIVOTED SUSPENSION HARDWARE 
is of one-piece construction in solid 
bronze, is fully adjustable and operates 
smoothly on two sets of ball bearings. 
One bearing is placed at lower pivot 
arm and the other where lower pivot 
arm engages door bracket. Neither 
doors nor mechanism will sag due to 
rugged construction. 


Write for literature 


A.R. NELSON Ae Tale 


210 E. 40th St., 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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dations. This is particularly important 
today, when we face such a huge budget 
and when our school building program 
will run into millions of dollars.” 


German Adult High Schools 
Try to Attract More Students 

NURNBERG, GERMANY.—A Bavarian 
“people’s high school” has printed its 
program on ration cards, with the ap- 
proval of the local food office, to attempt 
to attract a greater number of students. 

Attendance at the twenty-two adult 
education schools in the U.S. zone in 
Germany has dropped 50 per cent since 
currency reform. Recently enrollment 
has been increased by more active pub- 
licity campaigns, introduction of new 
courses and revision of the existing cur- 
riculum. The institutions now are em- 
phasizing improved teaching methods 
and greater student participation. 

Folk dancing courses, transportation 
service to rural communities and docu- 
mentary film matinees are among the 
means used to arouse interest in the 
adult education program. 

In Bremen and Wiirttemberg-Baden 
adult schools have cooperated with lead- 
ing industries and municipal adminis- 
trations in instituting training courses 
for employes of these organizations. 


Children Learn More 
in Friendly Atmosphere 

New York.—tThe old slogan, “The 
teacher's job is to learn them, not love 
them,” is giving way to “Love them 
first, learn them later,” Clare C. Baldwin, 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
New York City, told 500 teachers and 
parents at the annual conference here of 
the Play Schools Association. 

The latter policy, he said, would not 
sacrifice “any of the academic values, for 
the indisputable fact is that children 
learn more in a friendly democratic 
classroom climate than they do under 
an authoritarian regime.” 

Dr. Baldwin asserted that evidence 
was available to show that the new 
methods resulted in “improved school 
attendance, less delinquency, fewer 
parental complaints, and more con- 
tented teachers and pupils.” 


Junior High School Conference 


New YorK.—"“Adapting the Junior 
High School to the Needs of Early 
Adolescence” will be the theme of the 
annual junior high school conference 
sponsored by the School of Education at 
New York University, March 25 and 26. 
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The famous George Pea- 
body College for Teach- 
ers in Nashville, Tenn., 
has Sound Conditioned 
this First Grade Room 
withAcousti-Celotex Tile 


vote wa w lime 


is enough for any classroom! 


Education suffers when teaching is hampered 
by unchecked noise in the classroom 


Don’t blame the teacher or pupil for poor results in school 
—not, at least, until you sit in the classroom and hear what 
goes on. Both instruction and concentration are seriously 
hampered when noise interferes with accurate hearing 
and thought. Unwanted noise discourages thinking, causes 
confusion, fatigue and even fear. 


That’s why modern Sound Conditioning is so essen- 
tial to good education. Thousands of schools from coast 
to coast have already overcome this vital problem with 
Acousti-Celotex sound-absorbing ceilings. Students and 
teachers, alike, benefit directly and immediately when 
calm, constructive quiet replaces distracting noise. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Lunchrooms, classrooms, hallways, auditoriums, study 
halls and gymnasiums “quiet down” when treated vith 
Acousti-Celotex Tile. Try it on your most troublesome 
spot and “see” how Acousti-Celotex soaks up unwanted 
noise instead of piling it up into one big din. 

Any staple school budget can provide for lasting, low- 
cost Sound Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex materials. 
And the work can be done at night, without disrupting 
the school routine. Acousti-Celotex requires no special 
maintenance, can be painted again and again without 
reducing its sound-absorption efficiency. 


Write for complete information and the name of your 
local distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. Address to 


The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


cou gri-ELOTEX 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
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NEWS... 


Plans European Conference 
on Comparative Education 

NURNBERG, GERMANY. — German 
school officials and civic leaders and edu- 
cators from Western Europe will meet 
in a European conference on compara- 
tive education April 25 to 29 in the US. 
zone, the education and cultural relations 
division of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany (U.S.) has an- 
nounced. 

Alonzo G. Grace, director of the divi- 
sion, said the conference is designed to 


ATF 
Educational 
Planning 
Service... -— 


for School 
Architects and 
Administrators 


a 


“discuss educational progress in Euro- 
pean countries during the past fifteen 
years and some of the common problems 
which confront all educators.” 
Delegates will be invited from the 
United States, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France and Great Britain. 


New York Superintendent 
Stresses Democracy Study 

New YORK.—No institution or free 
man can be neutral in the world struggle 







A Typical Planning Committee at Work 


The ATF Department of Education has assisted School 


Architects and Administrators for over 30 years in the 


planning of Graphic Arts Departments. This specialized 


The following ideal room 
layouts complete with item 
specifications are available 
on request. Other special 
room layouts will be pre- 
pared when local condi- 
tions do not permit the 
use of these standard plans. 


Square 
Feet 
528 


Junior High 

6-J 
12-J 
15-J 
20-J 


and pupil safety. 

6-10 pupils 
12-15 pupils... 840 
15-19 pupils... 960 
20-24 pupils 1030 if I] 


Senior High = 
6-S 6-10 pupils 
11-S 12-15 pupils.. 910 [C [TT 
15-S 15-20 pupils.1040 NV - 
20-§ 20-25 pupils. 1248 








Vocational 

10-V_ 10-20 pupils .2240 
10-VO_ 10 pupils..1152 
(Complete Offset Dept. ) 
20-V 20-25 pupils 2968 








Teachers College 
20-TC 15-25 
students. 1430 


598 axis? 


engineering service is available without obligation to school 
officials and architects who are preparing new school build- 
ing plans. * In the preparation of all layouts, due considera- 
tion is given to the correct location of the equipment to 


provide for maximum operating efficiency, correct lighting 
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A Typical ATF-Planned Graphic Arts Department 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


$8 





between democracy and totalitarianism, 
William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools, asserted in a radio address to 
the city’s 35,000 teachers. 

He urged the city’s schools to adopt 
a “strong, positive approach” to teaching 
democracy and said they must increase 
“knowledge and pride in our American 
way of life.” 

Teachers, he declared, “have the obli- 
gation to inform their pupils of the 
hature of totalitarianism, with its denial 
of the dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual, its attack on religion, its regimenta- 
tion of the press, its secret police force 
and its insistence that small groups 
should be entrusted with dictatorial 
powers.” 

The broadcast was Dr. Jansen’s second 
to the city’s school system since he took 
office. 


Urges Youth Be Given Part 
in Developing Education 

NeW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—American 
youth should be permitted to help de- 
velop its own educational requirements 
in the face of badly needed overhauling 
of the secondary school system, accord- 
ing to Paul Collier, director of youth 
services in the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Mr. Collier told the North Atlantic 
regional conference of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association that sec- 
ondary education has lost sight of the 
part that should be played by the “cus- 
tomers,’ the students themselves, and 
remarked: 

“Allow youth to conduct and evaluate 
the program. The teachers should step 
into the background a little and allow 
youth to take a bigger part in the selec- 
tion of the needs. 

“Youth wants economic security; he 
wants information, and he wants experi- 
ence. He wants exploration in various 
lines of work, and he wants vocational 
training for a job that is in existence.” 


School Lunch Gain in New York 

ALBANY, N.Y.—Since September 
there has been a 10 to 15 per cent in- 
crease in the number of school lunches 
served in New York State schools par- 
ticipating in the federal-state school 
lunch program. 

The increase was reported at a meet- 
ing of the New York State School 
Lunch Advisory Committee in February. 
Seventy-five representatives of agencies 
concerned with school lunches and nu- 


| tritional education were present. 
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superior quality 16mm. sound 


for auditorium or classroom 








































Ampro Premier ‘''20”’ 


16mm. projector approved 
by school systems everywhere 


For larger audiences— in larger rooms — the 
Ampro Premier “20” offers numerous advan- 
tages. It delivers high quality sound reproduc- 
tion—in ample volume. It provides efficient 
illumination, brilliantly clear. It is dependable, 

: easy to thread, simple to operate. It is gentle to 
precious film, easy to service. The many special 
features that make up Ampro’s “superior qual- 

= he ity” have been developed through 20 years of 
experience—and millions of performances! 

That’s why thousands of Ampro projectors are 
used and approved by this country’s leading 
school systems, religious denominations, univer- 
sities, government departments and industrial 
concerns. Before you decide—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration. And be sure to send 
for full detailed story of Ampro Premier “20”. 





Ampro ‘'Compact’’ 


—da complete portable 16mm. 
sound projection unit in ONE case: 


For moderate-sized audiences—in smaller rooms 
or classrooms—the Ampro Compact is ideal. It 
is portable—the entire unit including projector, 
amplifier, detachable speaker and cord, extra 400’ 
reel and film, is contained in one compact case. 
Through special counter-balancing mechanism, 
projector swings up into operating position in 
one easy movement. Has many special Ampro 
features. Operates unusually quietly, delivers 
Ampro quality sound and illumination—and is 
economically priced. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular giving full details. 





Ampro Corporation « Chicago 18, Ill. 
A Ger eral Precision Equioment Corporat 

IN CANADA: 

Telephoto Industries Limited, 1438 Yonge Street, Toronto 

* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Subsidiary 


for classroom 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago 18, Illinois NS349 


Send for Booklets Please send me full details and price of the AMPRO 
: . ; ‘. eekial Premier ‘'20'' and Ampro Compact Projector. 
Mail coupon for full details on the Premier “20 (] | enclose 10c for a copy of the illustrated book- 
and new Ampro Compact. Also send 10c for in- a Story of 16mm. Sound Motion 
bez i. “ee Bok: . ay ictures. 
teresting booklet “The Amazing Story of 16mm. [Alec send FREE copy of ““ANew Tool fgdfeeching 


Sound Motion Pictures” (the illustrated story of 


how sound pictures are made and projected) —and gmm. Silent ° ee panel i 
FREE copy of ‘““ A New Tool for Teaching” (the 1gmm. Sound-on-film — 
story of sound films in the classroom). These in- —* Address we 
formative booklets will be mailed to you postpaid. P Ss . 
ity ewe SY: a tate —— 
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NEWS... 


Publication Lists Sources of 
Teaching Materials on Aviation 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—More than 200 
new sources of teaching materials on 
aviation were announced in a publica- 
tion released by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

The list gives the names and addresses 
of commercial organizations, nonprofit 
groups and educational organizations 
which distribute charts, pamphlets, bro- 
chures and pictures dealing with prob- 
lems of flight and their implications. 


“Head of the class 


in science labs 





The government brochure is entitled 
“Sources of Free and Low Cost Ma- 
terials.” It may be obtained free from 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


250,000 Students Take Part 

in Voice of Democracy Contest 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — More than 

250,000 high school students took part 

in the 1948 Voice of Democracy speak- 

ing contest, the National Association of 

Broadcasters announced. 





Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


® There are two reasons why Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture rates top honors in so many of America’s 
finest schools. First, because Kewaunee units are 
custom-engineered to fit science laboratory 
requirements. Second, they are mass-produced 
to fit school budgets! 

Specially designed to stand up under hard school 
use, Kewaunee Furniture provides maximum 


working efficiency and time-saving convenience. 
And the new Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is more 


rugged than ever! Door and drawer suspensions 
are extra strong. Metal parts are Bonderized for 
maximum resistance to chipping, rusting and 
corrosion. KemROCK working surfaces are not 
affected by the action of acids, alkalies and solvents 
. will not fracture under ordinary physical shock. 


Put Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture to work 
in your labs! You, too, will give it credit for easing 


your teaching load. Meantime, write for your free 
copy of Kewaunee’s catalog of Laboratory Furniture. 


Address:— 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





5028 S. Center St. 


RAN EES A OR A TEE A TT 


C. G. Campbell, President 


Adrian, Michigan 








Four boys were chosen national win- 
ners. They are Richard Caves, Everett, 
Ohio; Charles Kuralt, Charlotte, N.C.; 
George Morgan Jr., Hutchinson, Kan., 
and Kerron Johnson, St. Paul. 

The winners were honored at a dinner 
given in Washington February 23. Their 
winning talks were recorded and will be 
made available on loan through the 
Transcription Exchange Service of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The Voice of Democracy contest is 
sponsored each year by broadcasters, 
radio dealers, and junior chambers of 
commerce. The U.S. Office of Education 
is a CO-sponsor. 


Flight Training Course Offered 
to Education Students 

URBANA, ILL. — The University of 
Illinois is offering a new flight training 
course for education students to give 
prospective high school teachers prac- 
tical knowledge about flying. 

The course, which includes ten hours 
of flight training in addition to class- 
work, is offered through the university 
college of education and the institute of 
aviation. It is optional for students en- 
rolled in a required “workshop” course. 

The university originated “flight ex- 
perience” training in 1947 because it 
recognized the need of teachers for some 
practical knowledge of aviation — “in 
order to keep pace, at least, with the 
younger generation.” 

The new course is an expansion of the 
1947 one. It includes two cross-country 
flights and visits to the Chicago mu- 
nicipal airport, the civil aeronautics ad- 
ministration weather bureau, and the 
traffic control center. 


Travel Abroad Made Easier 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Students and 
teachers visiting Western and Northern 
Europe should find many of the incon- 
veniences resulting from official travel 
barriers by foreign countries have been 
reduced, the State Department reports. 

American citizens may enter Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland without 
British visas for a temporary period of 
stay. The Belgian government has an- 
nounced that American citizens visiting 
Belgium for a period not exceeding two 
months do not need visas. Italy, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands also 
have abolished visa requirements for 
short-term visits by Americans. 

Such action, however, does not in- 
clude waiving of passport regulations. 
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Functional design . . . clean-cut simplicity . . . 
easy accessibility to all parts—all are apparent at a 
glance when the front panels are removed from the 
attractive new Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator. 


This new Unit Ventilator — the result of Herman 
Nelson craftsmanship and 40 years of pioneering 
and leadership in the Heating and Ventilating In- 
dustry — contains many exclusive features of design 
and construction which provide superior results. 


Take for example Herman Nelson's "draw thru" 
design, in which the motor is located in the end 
compartment. This permits full utilization of the 
suction chamber for the housing of larger fans with 

¢ lower tip speeds, assuring quicker operation. In 
addition, convection of heat when fans are not 


Integral Design for New Classroom Flexibility 


The integral design of the Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilator enables this product to be used either 
by itself or as a part of a group including convector 
and utility cabinets. Utility cabinets may be added 
at any future date to make an attractive, useful 
ensemble. When convector and utility cabinets are 
grouped with the unit ventilator, the end panels 
are removed from the unit and placed on the end 
convectors or cabinets. 
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Let’s look inside 
the new 


HERMAN NELSON 
UNIT VENTILATOR 


running often makes it unnecessary to use supple- 
mentary radiation. 


Incorporated also is a new heating assembly with 
a pressure equalizing device, which, for the first 
time, permits gradual throttling of the steam supply 
for uniform temperature control. 


Remember that these are but two of the exclusive 
features which assure more healthful, comfortable 
classroom air conditions when you select Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilators. 


Another thing to remember is that the simple 
functional design of this new Herman Nelson unit 
provides more economical, trouble-free operatioi,, 
together with lasting service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Since 1906 Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS... 


Two German Students to Attend 
Teacher Colleges Here 

NURNBERG, GERMANY.—Two of nine 
top ranking German college students 
coming to this country to study will at- 
tend teacher training colleges, according 
to the education and cultural relations 
division of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany (U.S.). 

The have been 
scholarships at American universities 
and colleges under military govern- 
ment’s student exchange program. 


students awarded 


Albin Eber of Bamberg will attend 
Georgia State Teachers College, while 
Franz Joseph Korbmacher of Stuttgart 
will study at the New York State Teach- 
ers College. 


Small Schools Are 
Expensive in Illinois 

CARBONDALE, ILL.—Small schools in 
Illinois are expensive in terms of annual 
per pupil costs, according to a research 
study released by Howard Bosley, chair- 


man of the school reorganization com- 


Gym- floor, Dancefloor and Auditorium? 


” lla Sse daa 


‘ 
+. 
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Penetrating SEAL-0-SAN @ 


Solves the problem of the 


MULTI-PURPOSE FLOOR 


THE FLOOR of a gym used for public gatherings as 
well as class work will look nicer, longer if it is protected by 
Penetrating Seal-O-San. The reason is simple. Seal-O-San 
provides a resilient surface that actually becomes part of the 
wood. It penetrates deeply ... fills the pores ... and rein- 
forces the wood grain. Dirt and dust stay on the surface of 
a Seal-O-San floor where they may be easily removed. Pro- 
tect your gym floor with Seal-O-San. Easy to apply. Pays 
for itself in lower maintenance costs and longer life. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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mittee at Southern Illinois University 
College of Education. 

During the school year ending in June 
1946, 268 high schools in Illinois had 
an enrollment of 100 students or fewer; 
their cost was $317.04 per student per 
year. In the ninety-eight high schools 
in the state with enrollments of 300 or 
more the cost per student per year was 
$174.46. 

Dr. Bosley said: “It is doubtful if ad- 
ministrative reorganization of Illinois 
schools will reduce the cost of public 
education in the state as a whole. How- 
ever, the consolidation of small schools 
into larger units will provide greater 
educational opportunities for children, 
and in most cases at little if any addi- 
tional cost, even where transportation 
is necessary.” 


UNESCO Mission Studies 
Philippines’ Education Problems 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — A UNESCO 
mission is studying problems of civic 
information and education and helping 
in the development of a program of 
adult as well as primary education in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Head of the mission, which arrived 
in the Philippines February 5, is Floyd 
Reeves, specialist in educational admin- 
istration on leave from the University of 
Chicago. His assistants are Paul Hanna 
of Stanford University, expert in ele- 
mentary school education, and Dean 
Cliff A. Lewis of the Ontario College of 
Education, Toronto, Canada. 

At the conclusion of its work, which 
will take about three months, the mis- 
sion will submit its recommendations to 
the Philippine government as a basis for 
the drafting of new education legislation. 
The government is meeting part of the 
mission’s expenses under the terms of 
the contract which it signed with 

JINESCO. 


New York Extends Age 
Limit for Teachers 

NEw YORK.—The board of education 
has extended the age limit for the ex- 
amination for teachers in the city’s ele- 
mentary schools from 35 to 40. 

The new top limit of 40 years will be 
subject to the usual year by year exten- 
sion to honor the service of substitute 
teachers in the city schools during the 
last five years, a board spokesman said. 
For an applicant who has served as a 
substitute teacher continuously during 
the last five years, the top age limit will 


be 45 instead of 40. 
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SUPERIOR 
BANDS _ 
OF WELDED 
STEEL 
KEEP SCHOOL 
CHILDREN | 
SAFER! 















DO YOUR 
SCHOOL BUS 
SHOPPING 
EARLY! 


If you'll be needing school buses, we urge you 
to place your orders early. Postponing it until 
the last minute often means disappointment and 
inconvenience which can easily be avoided. Top 
delivery service is dependent upon sufficient 
time to build a Superior School Coach . . . for 


Superior has never cut corners on materials or 


workmanship just to build more buses or to build 


them faster. Children's safety must always take 
precedence over every other consideration. You 
can help us greatly, and yourself, too, if you'll 


anticipate your bus needs and order accordingly. 
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Tews 1s the famous Superior “Unistructure”’ frame, the basic 
safety factor of all Superior All-Steel Safety School Coaches, 
It’s built to withstand heavy impacts from any direction . . . 
to give maximum protection to its “priceless cargo.” Notice 
particularly the longitudinal strainers—those bands of heavy 
steel which run from front to back to reinforce the all welded 
steel uprights. Their job is to give added strength and rigidity 
for safer riding and furnish maximum resistance in the event 
of collision. Only Superior has so many of these vital, stra- 
tegically placed, protective strainers; only Superior offers this 
extra safety protection. 

Superior’s rugged “Unistructure” frame is but one of the 
many Superior safety features . . . one of the many reasons 
why Superior School Coaches are safer, stronger, last longer. 
See your Superior distributor or write the factory direct for 


all the reasons why Superior is first in safety. 


SUPERIOR COACH 
CORPORATION 


LIMA, OHIO 





For Safety First Look To Superior 


 —— = = nist 
| Scacchi 
SCHOOL = 


(| | —_- OU. a was 





STATE. 


SCHOOL COACH DIVISION, 

SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION 

LIMA 3, OHIO 

() Please send catalog giving complete information on the an Pioneer Safety School Coach. 
(0 Ask your distributor to call on me. i. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS... 


William M. Alex- 
ander, assistant su- 
perintendent at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., 
will become super- 
intendent at Win- 
netka, Ill., July 1. 
He succeeds Harold 
Shane, who is re 
signing to accept an appointment as pro 
fessor of education at Northwestern Uni 
Alexander was a 





versity. Dr. social 


fluorescents 
help turn D's 
into 


U 





studies teacher at McKenzie, Tenn.; a 
research assistant in curriculum at 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn.; assistant director of curriculum 
for the Cincinnati schools, and associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Tennessee before he went to Battle 
Creek in 1946. He has taught in sum- 
mer sessions at Columbia University, the 
University of Colorado, and the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

Paul R. Pierce has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of in- 





Often it is the 
obsolete lighting system... 
not the pupil... 

that isn’t very bright. 


Pupils progress faster, 

normal vision is safeguarded, 

teachers’ burdens are lightened 
when good GUTH Fluorescents 

go up on school ceilings, 


Do you have our Bulletin 780-N 
on school lighting data? 


IGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


Leaders in lighting since 1902 








struction and guidance in Chicago, Mary 
E. Courtenay, a district superintendent, 
is the new assistant superintendent in 
charge of education. Hobart Sommers, 
principal of Austin High School, was 
named assistant superintendent in charge 
of vocational education. 

Raymond N. Brown, superintendent at 
Meriden, Conn., since 1938, will retire 
August 1. 

Gilbert Farvell, superintendent of the 
second district in Cattaraugus County, 
New York, has retired. 

Clifford Rykken, principal of the 
senior high school at Alexandria, Minn., 
has been named acting superintendent of 
schools there for the remainder of the 
school year. Supt. H. N. Peterson was 
given a leave of absence for the same 
period because of illness. 

Arch W. Fortune, superintendent of 
the second district in St. Lawrence Coun- 
ty, New York, has retired. 

Arthur A. Radley, formerly supervis- 
ing principal of Central School at Water- 
ville, N. Y., has been elected superin- 
tendent of the second supervisory district 
of Oneida County, New York. He suc- 
ceeded Harry C. Buck, who retired. 

Wallace W. Rayfield, superintendent 
of the first district of Monroe County, 
New York, has retired. 

Supt. Herbert B. Bruner of Minneapo- 
lis has been appointed to the consulting 
council of the air coordinating council of 
the President’s Air Commission. 

C. C. McCollum, superintendent of 
schools in Jefferson County, Georgia, 
for fifteen years, has retired. 

Millard D. Bell, superintendent at Wil- 
mette, Ill., has been elected president of 
the Illinois Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 

Joseph E. Liddicoat, formerly super- 
intendent at Lexington, Mich., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools for 
Tuscola County, Michigan. He succeeds 
Ben H. McComb, who resigned recently 
because of ill health after serving for 
thirty-four years as county commissioner. 

Burt M. Robinson, superintendent of 
schools in the fourth district of Herkimer 
County, New York, has retired. 

Eugene F, Conant has resigned as su- 
pervising principal of the Canajoharie 
Central School system, Canajoharie, 
N.Y., to accept a position as superintend- 
ent of schools in Johnstown, N.Y. Erle 
Ackley, present Johnstown superintend- 
ent, will retire July 1. 

R. E. Butler has resigned as superin- 
tendent at LeRoy, Kan., to accept a sim- 
ilar position at Belleville, Kan. 
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Fran is most fastidious 


eoeLUCKY SHE HAS 
CRANE SCHOOL PLUMBING 


Things have to be “just so” with a girl like Fran. It’s a 
little amusing at her age—but a good trait to develop! 


And a girl can de fastidious with Crane school plumbing. 
Crane fixtures fairly sparkle with just the swish of a damp 
cloth. They seep their sparkle through years of hard school 
usage. Then, too, Crane provides such niceties as Dial-ese 
faucets that open and close at a finger’s touch. 


Every one of these qualities means lower maintenance for 
you (the captions tell you how!). Yes, low upkeep is the 
big feature of a// Crane school fixtures—and you'll find them 
in a type and size for students of any age. 


For full details, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, 
or Plumbing Contractor, whether you plan a new installa- 
tion or the modernizing of your present facilities. 


Low Maintenance—through easy replacement! To 
renew one of these Dial-ese faucets, you just slip 
out the old cartridge unit, slip in the new. One unit 
fits all Crane faucets. Shown, the Crane Norwich 
Lavatory. 


Low Maintenance— through ss 
long life! This Crane Corwith foun- 
tain is built to take the tough usage 
it’s certain to receive. Crane builds 
this extra life not only into the fix- 
tures themselves, but also into the 
piping that makes them work. 









CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES e FITTINGS « PIPE 


Low Maintenance — through easy f 
cleaning! Wall-mounted toilets like 
this Crane Rapidway make thor-\ 
ough cleaning a matter of seconds. \ 
Once over with a damp cloth, and 
even old Crane fixtures shine like \ & 
new! ~~ 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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NEWS... 


PRINCIPALS... 
Martha H. Clarke retired February 1 


as principal of Columbus School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. She had been associated 
with the Mount Vernon schools for the 
last thirty-four and one-half years. 

E, A. Cournyer, high school prin- 
cipal at Owosso, Mich., for the last 
twenty-four years, will retire at the end 
of this school year. Glen Haidt, indus- 
trial arts instructor at the school, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Cournyer. 

Guy N. Hartman has been named su- 











AND HORN FOLDING 


problems. 


neering Department. 
teed. 
FREE: 





FORT DODGE, IOWA 








From Coast to Coast the HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 
PARTITIONS 
Gym do the job of three. With emphasis on careful 


planning Horn offers a ‘‘tested’’ solution to gym 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS-HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 


HORN, with years of experience and skill, offers to 
every school planner the services of the Horn Engi- 


Horn installations are guaran- 


Write for the HORN B00K. Modern SCHOOL PLANNING 


A complete book with photographs, plans and specifications. 


HORN BROTHERS CO. 


A DIVISION OF HORN INDUSTRIES 





pervising principal of schools in Boswell 
Borough, Jenner Township and Jenners- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Roy V. Maneval, assistant principal at 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla., was 
appointed to succeed Frank Lee Sensin- 
taffar as principal of Horace Mann Junior 
High School in Tulsa. Mr. Sensintaffar 
became principal of Sequoyah Elemen- 
tary School, succeeding the late J. Harold 
Haynes. He also was named principal of 
the new Owen School, opened this year 
to relieve congestion at Sequoyah. 

















are making one 
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Murray J. Wright, headmaster of 
Nashua Junior High School, Nashua, 
N. H., has resigned. 

Harry DeWire, principal of William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa., will 
resign at the end of the school year. 

Lyle Hotchkiss, principal of Salina 
School at Dearborn, Mich., has been 
elected president of the Michigan Sec- 
ondary School Association. 

Milton Kuhlman, principal at St. Louis 
Park, Minn., has been named principal 
of the new $1,250,000 high school at 
Edina, Minn. The school will open next 
fall. 

Lee A. Graver is the new principal of 
Nazareth High School, Allentown, Pa. 
He succeeded the late Gordon Feller. 

Arthur J. Flanagan has been appointed 
principal of Carroll School at Peabody, 
Mass., succeeding Robert F. Johnson, 
who resigned. John Doyle succeeds Mr. 
Flanagan as principal of Center School 
at Peabody. 

F. H. Goldsmith is the new high 
school principal at Carson, N.D. 

Grace Heron, principal of Mary In 
stitute, Clayton, Mo., for the last six 
years, will retire from that position at the 
end of the school year. 


OTHERS... 
Edgar L. Morphet 


has been appointed 
chief of school 
finance in the USS. 
Office of Educa- 
tion. Dr, Morphet 
formerly was gen- 
eral consultant to 
the Florida State 
Department of Education. During recent 
as associate research 





months he served 
director for the study of education spon- 
sored by the Council of State Govern 
ments. In 1946-47 he was executive sec 
retary of the Florida Citizens Committee 
He 
secretary and editor of publications of 
the Southern States Work Conference 


on Education. has been executive 


on Education Problems since it was or- 
ganized in 1940. He has served as con- 
sultant for statewide school surveys in 
Indiana, North Carolina, Alabama, 
Idaho, New Mexico, and South Carolina; 
for state study groups in Montana and 
Texas, and for local studies in Maryland 
and Kentucky. He has taught at various 
times at Wisconsin, Alabama, Florida, 
Florida State, and Pennsylvania univer- 
sities, and Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Boyd C. Jacobs, high school principal 
at Chehalis, Wash., for the last twelve 
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BRILLIANT PICTURE 
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GNow- JEWELLED HILLS and trees sparkle 

with brightness. Contrasting shadows 
slide down sloping banks. Ski tracks show 
up in crisp detail. You see dramatic presen- 
tations like these when films with winter- 
time scenes are projected with the RCA 
“400.” 

The quality of your screen presentations, 
to a large extent, determines the effective- 
ness of your audio-visual program. For 
sharp, brilliant pictures ... realistic sound 
reproduction . . . simplicity of threading 
and easy operation—the RCA “400” is the 
preferred choice of audio-visual education 


| tow 
Finst um (Pye 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 






THAT’S WHAT YOU SEE when your 16mm films 


are projected with the 
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specialists and experienced classroom 
teachers. 

The message of a film projected by the 
RCA ‘“*400”’ is learned rapidly, is long re- 
membered. Audience impact and response 
are stimulated, because black-and-white or 
full color pictures on the screen are at their 
best in brilliance ...accompanied by sound 
that’s true-to-life. 

Before you buy any 16mm sound projector— 
see and hear the RCA “400.” Let your eyes and 
ears decide why the RCA ‘ 400”’ assures you of 
the utmost in 16mm sound film projection. Fillin 
and mail coupon for more detailed information. 


VISUAL PRODUCTS (Dept. €2C) 
Radio Corporation of America 








Camden, N. J. 

Please send me complete informatign on the 

RCA “400” sound projector. yy 

Name____ 5 

a Lee 
g 

Street. - 

City = State 











NEWS... 


years, has been named assistant secretary 
of the Washington State Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System. 

Roland S. Strolle, high school principal 
at Kingsford, Mich., has been appointed 
consultant on school plant and school 
district reorganization in the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Arthur W. Lundahl has been ap- 
pointed the first director of business 
affairs for the schools at Rockford, Ill. 
He formerly was assistant principal of 
West High School at Rockford. 


Philip L. Mce- 
Namee retired Jan- 
uary 28 as assistant 
superintendent in 
charge of vocational 
education in the 
Chicago _ public 
schools. He had 
been a teacher or 
industrial coordinator since 1917 and an 
assistant superintendent since 1941. He 
has accepted the position of director of 
educational research for the American 
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R-W FoldeR:Way Partitions 


Growing enrollments plus higher building costs require maximum service 

from every foot of school space. That is why more and more new school 
lans call for gymnasiums and auditoriums equipped with R-W FoldeR- 
ay Partitions. 

Fully automatic and electrically operated, FoldeR-Way’s fast, effortless 
closure economically provides utmost flexibility and utility of large areas. 
Entire operation is completely automatic . . . including floor-level sound- 
proofing . . . the flick of a switch does it all. And FoldeR-Way requires no 
floor guides or track. Get full details from the nearest R-W branch office. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Brenches in All Principal Cities 


* SIXTY-NINE YEARS * 
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School, a home study school which is 
located in Chicago. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


Hugh M. Shafer, for aerly head of the 
department of education of Morehead 
State College in Kentucky, has been 
appointed to the staff of the school of 
education of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Also named to the school of edu- 
cation faculty were William B. Castetter, 
formerly on the faculty of Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Annville, Pa.; Lee O, Gar- 
ber, recently specialist in education for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
Albert I. Oliver, from the University of 
Colorado. 

R. Clyde White has been appointed 
director of institutional research at West- 
ern Reserve University. He will make 
studies of educational programs and 
projected plans in relation to the devel- 
opment of the university’s service and 
physical facilities, 

Sir George Sansom, former British 
diplomat and specialist in Far Eastern 
affairs, has been named director of Co- 
lumbia University’s new East Asian In- 
stitute for graduate studies. 


DEATHS... 


Lamar C. Grubb, superintendent at 
Whiting, Ind., died January 17. He had 
been associated with the Whiting schools 
for thirty-five years and had been super- 
intendent since 1943. 

John C. Nicklas died January 14. Two 
days before his death he had been named 
supervising principal of schools at Stowe 


| Township, Pa., to succeed Gale F. 


Stroup, resigned. Mr. Nicklas had been 
Stowe Township High School principal 
for nineteen years. 

Isaac O. Winslow, 92, superintendent 
emeritus at Providence, R.I., died recent- 
ly. He was superintendent from 1913 


until 1929, when he was named the first - 


superintendent emeritus in Providence 
history. 

Charles F. Thellusson, principal of 
Junior High School 115 in New York 
City from its opening in 1914 until his 
retirement a year ago, died January 29. 

L. L. Landberg, junior high school 
principal at Central High School, 
Crookston, Minn., died recently. 

Margaret C, Hill, 70, teacher and ad- 
ministrator in the school system of Jersey 


| City, N.J., for forty years, died at her 


| 


| 


home there January 18. She was general 
supervisor of intermediate grades from 
1928 until her retirement in 1943. 
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NEW SERVICES 
SPEED WORK! 





New Stencil Sheet 

for Handwriting! 

No typewriter needed for 
clear copies of lessons, out- 
lines, tests. New stencil sheet 
ruled for easy writing. Pre- 
pare it anywhere—at your 
desk, at home. 





Mimeographing Is Easy 

to Learn! 

This new textbook, "Funda- 
mentals of Mimeograph Sten- 
cil Duplication,” is essentially 
self-teaching. Every step de- 
scribed and illustrated. Edited 
by Agnew (NYU) and Cans- 
ler (Northwestern). 


Tracing Pages Add Interest! 
More than 400 easily traced 
drawings by professional 
artists give life and attrac- 
tiveness to school newspapers, 
programs, bulletins, and class- 
room material. 





Special Stencil Sheets 
Help School Editors! 


These stencil sheets have 
guide lines for two- or three- 
column school newspapers. 
Sharpen the appearance and 
quality. Invaluable in putting 
out a professional looking 
paper in less time. 
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How to Let Teachers Teach 









Teaching is the real job of a teacher. But today’s 






crowded classrooms have brought a flood of paper 







work that seriously cuts into the time teachers can 







devote to their first respansibility. 








Many schools have lightened this clerical load by 





using A. B. Dick mimeographs for sharp, fast duplica- 






tion of anything written, typed, or drawn. Teachers have 






more material for teaching ... more time to teach. 









For every need and budget, the complete A. B. Dick line of 


mimeographs has a model. For use with all makes of suitable 






stencil duplicating products. Call your local A. B. Dick Dis- 





tributor for full details, or send in the coupon below. 







Mimeographing Is BALANCED Duplicating 


A.B. DICK 


... the first name in mimeographing 
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5 New School Services! NX 























Please send me more information about time-saving A. B. Dick mimeographs and 
your new services for schools. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-349 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illin 
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COMING EVENTS 








MARCH 

25-26. Junior High School Conference, 
School of Education, New York University. 

27-30. A.A.S.A. regional conference, Phila- 
delphia. 

27-30. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals regional conference, Phila- 
delphia. 

28. American Educational Research As- 
sociation regional meeting, Philadelphia. 


29-April 1. International Lighting Exposi- 


tion and Conference, Chicago. 


30-April 1. Model General Assembly on 


Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


International Relations, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.]. 

31-April 2. Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

31-April 2. United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, national 
conference, Cleveland. 


APRIL 

4-7. National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago. 

6-8. Inland Empire Education Association, 

Spokane, Wash. 


PROTECT SCHOOL SECTIONS FROM WANDERERS 
STOP WORRYING ABOUT VALUABLE EQUIPMENT 
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ACORN FOLDING CORRIDOR GATES 


Chemistry labs and home economics departments 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS: 


Artchitects are invited 
to send for special blue- 
prints or other detailed 
folding gate problems. 
State conditions as fully 
as possible so that the 
most practical assistance 


are two of the many vulnerable points that need 
protection in the school that is used for after-hour 
activities. Expensive equipment can be given com- 
plete protection with Acorn Gates placed at stra- 
tegic points. They may be installed without altera- 
tion of existing interiors. Recessed cabinet types 
available for new buildings or remodeled construc- 


may be rendered. tion. Positive, tamper-proof locking mechanism. 
Fold out of the way when not in use. 








ACORN 
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See our ad in SWEET’S Catalog 17/16 


WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS | 


13-16. Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

17-22. Joint meeting, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, and Eastern District Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Boston. 

18-21. National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

18-22. Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion study conference, Salt Lake City. 

19-22. National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

19-22. Convention of American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Boston. 


MAY 
4-6. New York State Conference on Su- 
pervision, Syracuse, N.Y. 
12-14. American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 
15-18. Fourth National Conference on 
Citizenship, New York City. 


JUNE 
20-22. National Conference of Student 
Councils, Cincinnati. 


29-July 2. National Conference on In- 
Service Growth of Teachers, N.E.A. Com. 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, University of New Hamp- 


shire, Durham, N.H. 


JULY 
3-8. National Education Association, Bos- 


ton. 

3-8. Department of Administrative Wom- 
en in Education, Boston. 

3-8. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Boston. 

4-5. United Business Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 

11-22. Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Boston. 

11-22. N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Plymouth Teachers College, Plym- 
outh, N.H. 


25-Aug. 19. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER 
2-6. Association of School Business Offi- 
cials, Boston. 


10-12. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Memphis, Tenn. 


13-15. American Conference of Teacher 
Examiners, Chicago. 


13-17. National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, Indianapolis. 


24-28. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 
6-12. American Education Week. 
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Now you can make the 


NEW LONG-PLAYING RECORDINGS 





PRESTO Portable 
Microgroove Recorders 


Check these Advantages: 


V Cuts recording costs in half 


¥ Less than half the library space needed 


VY More than twice as much recording to a side 


HESE new recorders are the 
Presto K-10 and Y-3, redesigned 
versions, for microgroove recording, 
of the famous K-8 and Y-2. Just 
think—for every inch of disc on 
either recorder, there’s a full 6% 
minutes of recording. This means 
much lower recording costs, for you 
have longer playing time, use fewer 
discs, and need much less space for 
your recording library. 
More than just a recorder, Presto 
equipment is also a public address 
system and a record player. 


You know how essential Presto 
can be for speech correction, voice 
training and teaching languages. 
Less obvious, but of equal impor- 
tance, is the use you'll make of 
Presto in recording plays, choral 
work, classroom progress and many 
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other activities in accordance with 
modern teaching techniques. You 
can also record notable radio broad- 
casts. 

Write today for complete specifi- 
cations and full information con- 
cerning the Presto model best suited 
to your needs. 





New Microgroove Turntable 


MICROGROOVE calls for an ex- 
tremely accurate and vibration- 
free playback turntable. The 
new Presto consists of a 12- 
inch, heavy, cast - aluminum 
turntable mounted on an alu- 
minum panel. Uses two large 
motors—one for 78, the other for 
33% RPM (or available with 
one motor if only one speed is 
desired). 











First 

in the 
School 
Field! 





K-10 (above) —This is the famous time-tested Presto 


K-8 portable recorder, record player and public ad- 
dress system redesigned for microgroove as well as reg- 
ular recording. Records 30 minutes on one side of a 
13-inch disc. Ideally suited for all schools, teachers 
of speech, music, dramatics. 

cd 


Y-3 (at top)—This is the Presto Y-2 portable recorder 
and playback, redesigned for microgroove as well as 
regular recording. Records for 15 minutes on only 2% 
inches of a 16-inch disc. One-half hour of high fidelity 
or 40 minutes of slightly lower fidelity on one side! Fills 
the need for 16-inch transcription and playback equip- 
ment which is easily portable yet capable of producing 
very high grade recordings. 





RECORDING CORPORATION 
Paramus, New Jersey 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montrea! 














THE BOOK SHELF 








ANNUAL REPORTS 
The Common School Through the Twelfth 
Grade. By Lowell P. Goodrich, supt. of schools, 
Milwaukee. Many illustrations. Pp. 55. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


How to Conduct a Community 
By Robert H. Schacht, director, bureau of in- 
formation and program services, University of 
Wisconsin extension division. Film Council of 
W. Ontario St., Chicago 10. Pp. 


Film Forum. 


America, 6 
16. 15 cents. 


CURRICULUM 


Story based on actual 
Designed to 


Gertrude’s New House. 


unit on housing in third grade. 


54% Over Average 


Gain in 
Grade 


Placement 


This study, recently conducted in a 
public school, produced results that may 


be accepted as typical. 


Obviously there can be no prediction 
of the gain in grade placement under 
other conditions .. . but an examination of this reme- 
dial reading study (and others made with regular 
classes) will be helpful in approximating the progress 


attainable. 


The Reports of Tachistoscopic Studies will be sent 
upon request, entirely without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892 — PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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eevee 20 minutes’ daily use of 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscope 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


improve community living. Published under 
grant from Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 
by Florida Committee for the Improvement 


of the Applied Economics Part of the Teacher 
Education Program, 3817 P.K. Yonge Bldg., 
Gainesville. Pp. 51. 25 cents. 


Tuesday and Always. By Lillian 
Page Hough. Illustrations by Phoebe Young 
Snover. Designed to improve community liv- 
ing. Published under grant from Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc. University of Florida 
Project in Applied Economics, Florida Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, College of Education, 
Gainesville. Pp. 48. 30 cents. 


Monday, 


Mathematics at Work. By Holbrook L. Hor- 
ton. Practical applications of arithmetic, alge- 






140 leading reading 
clinics and 1,000 
school systems are 
using the Keystone 
Tachistoscope 
successfully. 





bra, geometry, trigonometry and logarithms to 
the step-by-step solutions of mechanical prob- 
lems. The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., 
New York 13. Pp. 728. $6. 


You. By Helen Shacter and W. W. Bauer, 
M.D. Case studies of health and _ personal 
development for Grade 5. Scott, Foresman and 
Co., Chicago. Pp. 288. $1.56. ‘ 


and 
Scott, 
$1.56. 


You and Others. By Helen Shacter 
W. W. Bauer, M.D. For Grade 6. 
Foresman and Co., Chicago. Pp. 188. 


“Arithmetic 1948.” Compiled and edited by 


G. T. Buswell. Papers presented at the third 
annual conference on arithmetic held at the 
University of Chicago July 7 to 9, 1948. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monograph No. 66, 
October 1948. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37. Pp. 90. $2.50. 

Teacher’s Guide for Health Education. By 
Morey R. Fields and Avis E. Edgerton. 
Remsen Press, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 
Pp. 509. $5. 


GUIDANCE 

A Practical Handbook for School Counselors. 
By Clifford E. Erickson, director, institute 
of counseling, testing and guidance, Michigan 
State College. Question-and-answer style. For 
elementary, secondary and college levels. Ron- 
ald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 224. $3. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
Postgraduate Education § in High Schools, 
1947-48. By Homer Kempfer, specialist for gen- 
eral adult and post high school education. 
U.S. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 106. 
Pp. 11. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 10 cents. 


SCHOOL HOUSING 
Housing Needs in City-School 
tems, 1947-48, N.E.A. Research Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 4, December 1948. National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 23. 50 cents. 


School Sys- 


Proceedings of Second School Plant Confer- 
ence and Suppliers’ Exhibition at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Edited by L. B. Ezell and R. C. 
Hammock. Pp. 128. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period. 
By David Segel, specialist in tests and meas- 
urements. A _ statement of the principles of 
the growth and significance of _ intellectual 
abilities and implications for the educational 
program U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1948, No. 6. Pp. 41. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 15 cents. 


Sociometry in Group Relations, a work guide 
for teachers. By Helen Hall Jennings, in 
association with staff of Intergroup Education 
in Cooperating Schools. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Pp. 86. $1.25. 


TRANSPORTATION 
School Bus Maintenance. By E. Glenn 
Featherston, specialist for pupil transportation, 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1948, No. 2. 
Pp. 42. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 42. 15 cents. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
Church, State, and School. By Tully Nettle- 


ton. Reprinted from The Christian Science 
Monitor. The Beacon Press, Boston. Pp. 371. 
25 cents. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Forty-Third Annual Report, 
1947-48. The Merrymount Press, Boston. Pp. 
155. 
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Modernization Means 


Tubular Furniture 
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Installation sold through M. J. Franz, Representative, Heywood-Wakefield Co., 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

This first grade room in Kenilworth School is one of eleven already 

re-equipped with Heywood-Wakefield furniture in the Ridgewood 

modernization program. This furniture was selected because its 

flexibility means it will stay “modern” for years to come. As require- REG uns PAT. OFF 

ments change, it can be arranged in formal rows or shifted to meet 

the needs of activities groups. Note the unusual leg room provided 

by chair S$ 915. Both the table desk S 1008 and chair are available 

in graded sizes to meet all needs from kindergarten to college. SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Write today for the illustrated folder showing the complete line of 

Heywood-Wakefield school furniture. Heywood -Wakefield School 

Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan. DIVISION 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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The 
NEW 
Finncl 
” MOP TRUCK 


» 


f 








FOR GREATER CLEARANCE 
Conserves Storage Space 


The new Finnell Mop Truck gives you all the 
fine features of the former Finnell truck plus 
several new ones. The new model has rounded 
corners and recessed wheels—especially desir- 
able features when the truck has to be moved 
through narrow passages, and for conserving 
storage space. 


A mop shield beneath the wringer of the truck 
prevents mop from dropping into the dirty 
water when being wrung. Wringer-rolls are of 
steel, and the truck has four double-disc pressed- 
steel wheels, two of which swivel ... rubber or 
metal tires...and two 28-gallon tanks. Rug- 
gedly constructed to withstand hard usage. 
Comes in stainless steel and in galvanized iron. 


Finnell also makes a Mop Truck for smaller operations, 
with two 73¢-gallon tanks. The complete Finnell line 
includes Combination Scrubber-Vacuum Machines... 
Portable Machines for wet-scrubbing, dry-scrubbing, dry- 
cleaning, waxing, and polishing... Heavy Duty Vacuum 
Cleaners for wet and dry pickup. .. Steel-Wool Pads and 
other accessories . . . Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes for 
every floor-maintenance need. 


The nearby Finnell man is readily available to help train 
your maintenance operators in the proper use of Finnell 
Equipment and Supplies. For consultation or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 203 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in 
all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 





BRANCHES 
IN ALL 


Piomecrs amd Spocialisls im / PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 











(Cramea Now 
GRADED MAPS & GLOBES 


These new, exclusive teaching aids are 
scientifically graded to fit the needs and 
abilities of students in the various age 
groups. 


New and different treatment in the use 
of color, in the map drawing, and in the 
presentation of geographical information 
makes these maps and globes outstanding 
in the field of simplification. Younger stu- 
dents are enabled to form and develop 
concepts of the world gradually, and 
without the confusion caused by compli- 
cated maps. 


See Cram’s New Simplified Political 
Maps, Simplified Landtype Cultural Maps, 
Simplified Globes. 





Write for new Cram Teaching Aids Cata- 
log No. 82. 


. 
Froe « Cram’s Clasroom Classics Vol. 4, No. 1, 


“The Teaching of Nutrition In The Elemen- 
tary School.” 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 
738 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 











FOR SPRING 
BASEBALL 


N-410 


e Electrically 
operated 


NADE 


@ Balls show 1, 2, 
3: outs show 1 
and 2; strikes 
show 1] and 2. 





e@ Includes 45 scor- 
ing placards 


NADEN’S famous “Instant Vue” mecha- 
nisms are used for balls, strikes, and outs. 
Scoring is manual, using placards with num- 
bers 10 inches high. Board constructed of 
heavy gauge aluminum or steel and mounted 
on two 6 inch I beams 20 feet long. 


N-400-B 


Football-Baseball Combina- 
tion Scoreboard. Consists of 
the N-400 (well-known 
NADEN football board) 
with an additional apron at 
the bottom for scoring base- 
ball. Balls, Strikes and Outs 


electrically operated. 





Write for New Catalog 


NADEN AND SONS 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 
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DARNELL CASTERS 


Demand Darnell 


Dependability t 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13 NY 
We). em :i2 a. oe 1ai2e)-1. |) ee | ce) Ra ile’ \elomm. mm iat 





_Announcing 
3 New 


YOUR LIFE WORK 
FILMS 


Church Vocations 

Life Insurance Occupations 

Counseling—lIts Tools & Techniques 
A Teacher Training Film 


The films Life Insurance Occupations and 
| Church Occupations are available for preview 
to those institutions interested in purchase, 
without charge. The teacher training film, 
Counseling—Its Tools & Techniques, is avail- 
able on a rental basis of $5.00 for a single | 
day. Rental fee will be credited if film is pur- | 
chased within six months. 


| Write for complete information 


| VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS INC. | 


International Distributors 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


Des Moines 10, lowa 








pencil to a brugh beater of a 
Blakeslee Vertical Mixer. It 
illustrates how thoroughly 
all parts of the bowl are cov- 
ered, assuring smoother, 
more even mixing. 





BUILT 


a e 
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The interesting design above 
was made by attaching a 


Chen macn G. $. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA. CHICAGO s0 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No Shifting Gears with a 











The unique speed-changing mech- 
anism shown at left enables you to 
get any (not just 3 or 4) desired 
speed between high and low with- 
out shifting gears or stopping the 
motor... Assures a perfect speed 
for the mixing of all ingredients 

. a just right speed for every 
recipe. The strain on a mixer comes 
from starting and stopping the 
beater in heavy batches to change 
mixing speeds. This is eliminated 
in a Blakeslee Mixer, adding many 
years of extra service to these 
streamlined beauties. 


oun, DLAKESLEE 


DISHWASHERS e PEELERS e 





ORONTO, ONT. 
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fhake this amazing FREE 


SCREEN TEST 





Project your pictures on Free Sample 
of Radiant’s new “Million Mirror” 
screen fabric—and see for yourself 
the remarkable difference it makes! 


7 


See hoW millions of tiny glass¥Mirrors, 
firm] imbedded in the pure white screen 
surface, make your pictures fairly glow 
prith life! See what happens when light 
J is reflected instead of absorbed! You will 
enjoy clearer, sharper black and whites— 
richer, brighter, more brilliant colors. Here is projection as 


real as life itself! 





Then ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 1949 Radiant 
Screens. Notice how easily they set up—how ruggedly 
they're built. Used and approved by leading industria] con- 
cerns, school systems, churches and government agencies 
all over the world—you cannot buy a better screen. The 
New 1949 Radiant Screens are priced as low as $12.50! 


Send coupon 
and get 
ABSOLUTELY 


e@ Generous sample of 
new Radiant ‘Million 
Mirror’’ Screen Fabric 


RADIANT 


% Pot. On 


PROJECTION SCREENS 














. +. Test it with your * Radiant Manufacturing Corp. H 
own projector and see y 1219 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, III. 1 
for yourself the remark- 4 — Send me FREE: Sample of Radiant “ n | 
ableimprovementover 4 Mirror’ Screen Fabric AND Basic FilanSdurce | 
any other projection } Directory. u 
surface. ; Newe ; 
@ Basic Film Source 1 Address u 
Directory—yourhandy ! 5 i 
guide to hundreds of ; City, note ; 
film sources. BE A A, 
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GREAT INSTITUTIONS 
Use 








because 
THERE’S NO LIMIT TO ITS USES 


OCTO-SOLVE the all Purpose Cleaning Compound . . . 
for WOODWORK, FURNITURE, PAINTED WALLS, FLOORS, 
METAL CARS AND TRUCKS, SCHOOL AND FACTORY WIN- 
DOWS, INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT, etc. 


OCTO-SOLVE cuts grease and oil instantly and is harm- 
less to hands and surfaces . . . mixes and dissolves in water in 


seconds. 


OCTO-SOLVE eliminates your purchasing problem and 


all other types of cleaners. Be economy wise and OCTO-SOLVE 


your cleaning problems. 


Write for FREE Samples 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Floor Waxes, Floor Seals, Disinfectants, Insecti- 
cides, Soaps and Cleansers. 


BRULIN & COMPANY, 9nc. 


2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 




















SEE THEM AT SANITARY SUPPLY SHOW 
Chicago, May 8-11, Booth 23 





That’s only part of the 
“MOP WRINGER NEWS” 
made by GEERPRES 


To get the reasons back of this story—why 





ma TANK 





gnott™ ra eo - GEERPRES makes floor cleaning so much 
ror, more Ut op” morst'© easier, more effective and lower in cost— 
so TANCE ' write for a catalog and price list, pick the 
4 ie size you want and order one. One look at a 

6 GEERPRES and you'II see the difference, too. 


Shown: 2436 Single Tank Unit Ask for Catalog #946 


GEERPRES WRINGER, INC. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Mopping Equipment 
P. O. BOX 658 MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Hillyard Products and Maintaineers 








*% Super SHINE-ALL... 


A neutral chemical cleaner—not a soap—does not 
have to be rinsed. 


*& HIL-TONE... 


A floor dressing—not a greasy floor oil. Leaves a 
protective coating. 


%& Super HIL-BRITE ... 


Highest quality wax—self-polishing—self-leveling 
—non-brittle—made from No. | Carnauba. 


Protect Your Hloors Year after Year: jnsrvans 


* WOOD PRIMER... 


A penetrating seal that water proofs wood floors 
and prevents breaking down of cell structure 


*& Star GYM FINISH... 


Our No. 1 gymnasium finish which is serving thou- 
sands of schools and public and private concerns 


*& ONEX-SEAL... 


A marvelous water and weatherproof seal for ter- 
razzo, tile, marble, slate and cement floors. 


















*®& HILLYARD “MAINTAINEERS” 


are a nation-wide organization of floor treatment experts. 
Advice and recommendations given without obligation. 


EO \' == 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK HILTONIAN... 


Send for the free Job Specification book. Full of helpful Electric twin-brush scrubbing, polishing and waxing ma- 


information on proper floor maintenance and sanitation Pr aelag model for every purpose. 16-inch, 19-inch and 
-inch. 














STEELTONIAN... 


Steel wool machine for dry-cleaning, wet sealing, wet 
scrubbing, polishing and honing. Uses economical “roll 
your own” steel wool 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES(; 





DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., ST. JOSEPH 1, MO. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











CHECK WITH 


WILLIAMS 


ON YOUR 


GRANDSTAND 
REQUIREMENTS 








FILL IN... TEAR OUT 
MAIL! 





We promise no miracles, but it may pay you—as it has others—to find out 


what Williams can do to supply the grandstands you need. Williams 








Grandstands are designed and built to meet your specific conditions and are 
supplied in every type for outdoor and indoor use. They have steel’s strength. 
Their construction incorporates the famous Williams’ 4-to-1 factor of safety 
which exceeds all code requirements and cuts insurance rates ‘‘to the bone.”’ 


Write us outlining your needs, regardless of your present commitments. 


WILLIAMS Szcel GRANDSTANDS 


PORTABLE+ PERMANENT INDOOR+ OUTDOOR’ FOLDING + ROLLING 
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WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INC. 
444 East 102nd St., New York 29,N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me your new FREE 











grandstand catalog. S 
ve 
My name Ss 
> 
~ 
School v 
>) 
Address 
N 
City State 

















BUILT BETTER, STRONGER 


The most popular folding tables for school and 
college use .. . provide 25% greater seating 
capacity without knee interference . . . store in 
300% less space . . . rigid when set up. 


FOLD-O-LEG Tables are good looking. Top 
satin finish brown tempered Masonite Presdwood, 
unmarred by bolts, rivets or nails. Folding legs: 
Sturdy, welded tubular steel, finished in bryce 
beige enamel. FOLD-O-LEG Tables last longer 


because they are stronger. 










Prompt Delivery ... Write for descriptive folder. 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2730 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 














The Strongest, 
Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 













HONOR THEN 














EMAUtING 
BRONZE 


Those who died so that 
we may live in peace 
deserve the most en- 
during tribute. 














Preserve their memory in a permanent 
placque, memorial, or honor roll hand- 
finished by McGann craftsmen in im- 


pressive BRONZE. 


— 


There is no more dignified or expressive sym- 
bol of your remembrance. 


We invite your inquiry on either standard or 
special designs. 


T. F. McGANN & SONS CO. 








Art Bronze Founders since 1869 


80 Village St., Somerville 43, Mass. 


























* 





Take Better Care of ALL Your Floors 
with an ADVANCE “Lowboy” 


With steel wool pads and suitable cleaning solution, the 
ADVANCE “Lowboy” removes all rubber burns from 
gym floors in a hurry, and brightens entire floor. Steel 
wool pads will also buff down floor seal. For polishing, 
regular brushes are used. 

The ADVANCE “Lowboy” scrubs, steel wools, waxes 
or polishes all school floors—corridors, classrooms, 
kitchens, lunchrooms, washrooms, etc. 6 beautifully 
streamlined models, fully enclosed, quiet, long-lived. 
Let ADVANCE put you out in front with clean, well- 
kept floors at lowest maintenance cost. 

Write for literature 


ADVANCE 
FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


2615 4th ST. S. E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


NINN, | 3 


“Lowboy” 




















180-Page 


ALLIED 
RADIO CATALOG 





Everything in Radio 
For the School 


Fill all your radio and electronic 
needs from one single dependable 
source specializing in school sup- 
ply. ALLIED’s 180-page 1949 Buy- 
ing Guide offers Public Address 
and high-fidelity sound equip- 
ment; recorders and supplies; tele- 
vision and radio receivers; radio- 
phono equipment—plus largest 
selections of builders’ training kits, 
parts, tubes, tools, diagrams. All 
orders filled instantly—from stock 
—at lowest money-saving prices. 
Send for your FREE copy of the 
complete ALLIED Catalog—today! 


Send for FREE 
Radio Catalog 


ALLIED RADIO 


833 West Jackson Boulevard 
Dept. 10-C-9. Chicago 7, Illinois 
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@ There's no better way to arouse 
a shop student's interest than to 
give him good tools to work with. 
For example, a saw that cuts clean, 
fast and true... an Atkins “Silver 
Steel” Circular. Atkins cutting 
performance helps the pupil learn 
faster, because he gets good 
results right from the start. The 
Teacher's job is made far easier. 
Atkins help the school budget, too, 
because of the way their “Silver 
Steel” holds an extra-keen edge 
under hard usage. Judged by any 
standard, it’s good practice to 
specify Atkins. 


NOTE: While Atkins manufactures 
saw blades and tools for every 
cutting job, it does not manufac- 
ture power saw machines. It does, 
however, furnish blades to many 
of the leading manufacturers of 
such machines. 


ATKINS No. 37 Tooth 
Mitre Saw 





ATKINS No. 2 
Rip Saw 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory 
402 S. Illinois Street, indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Branch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 
Branch Offices: Atianta e Chicago « New Orleans « New York « San Francisco 


MAKERS OF BETTER SAWS FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB 


weteres e1wers setae” 
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PAIR 


No. 68-265 
MASTERKEYED NOT MASTERKEYED 


YOU CAN GET IDEAL SELF-LOCKING 
COMBINATION LOCKS 
ty NATIONAL LOCK 


WITH OR WITHOUT MASTERKEY FEATURE 


Whether you want shackle locks that are 
masterkeyed for authorized opening when nec- 
essary or locks without this feature, 
NATIONAL LOCK has them for prompt de- 
livery. With rugged, double steel construction 
... Stainless steel outer case (on 68-264 

lock) ...and black baked enamel dial with 
white high-visibility gradations... these 

fine locks assure LOW COST PROTECTION 
and simplified locker control. Write us 

on your school letterhead for a FREE sample. 


NATIONAL LOCK’S CONVENIENT 


LOCK RECORD BOOK 


MAKES CONTROL MUCH EASIER 


Accompanying each lock shipment are combi- 
nation charts for keeping essential lock information. 
With orders of 100 locks or more, a beautiful 
leatherette binder for these charts is sent FREE. 


| NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD e ILLINOIS 
LOCGCK.DIV 1S eae 
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HAVE HEAVIER ENROLLMENTS 
CREATED A SPACE PROBLEM : . 
ARE YOU STOPPED BY HIG 


BUILDING FOOTAGE COSTS: 





i} 45 seconds 


Up in 
45 seconds 


Answer: Multiple Use of Space! 


Meet these problems as others from coast to coast 
have with “In-Wall” units. Serve more children in less 
space. All steel construction. Installation requires no 
remodeling. Engineering surveys and layouts furnished. 








SCHIEBER 


MFG. CO. sSCHIEBER 
12726 Burt Rd. 


—-— 
Detroit 23, Mich. VY 


FOLDING TABLES & BENCHES 









Now! Amazing method lets 
you make photo-like copies 
on a moment’s notice! 


New, compact APECO photocopy set-up 
always ready for instant use! 









Nothing to get ready—nothing to put away! New 
Apeco method makes it easier than typing a letter 
to get photo-like copies direct from original 
Papers: student records, reports, charts, pictures, 
course outlines, blueprints, draw- 
ings, plans (over 100 others). At 
last—have quick, low-cost, error- 
proof copies—singly or in quanti- 
ties—any time you want them! New 
Apeco ‘‘dial control’’ and simplified 
method makes copy-making easy 
for anyone! No darkroom needed 
—just a table-top in subdued office 
light! Makes copies up to 18”x22 


™APECO’ 
Tiuiisttai@eazaa Send for FREE Literature! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849N. Clark St., Dept. NS39, Chicago 14, Ill, 


Please let me have literature and full ‘Copter ap the 





new “‘dial control"’ Apeco Photoexact Copier) your 
new simplified method for making photo-lik opies. 





' : “se 
1 PURMS ANG THC... oc occccvcsccvepeces:eveces 
' 
Offices: Chicago, g COMpPany.........cccccccevvcceccceccssrerere oe 
New York, Los § ’ t 
Angeles, all prine & Company Address syle erccecccves:cccccces . : 
cipal cities. 1 
» 8 City and Zone......... eee i 
twee ee Bees eee eee eeeenesseanaad 
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Easier Drilling! More Accurate Drilling! 


vo SKIL Drill 5, 


SKIL Drill Stand! 






| 
i 
3] 





Get double-duty service with your 
SKIL Drill. This bench stand quickly 
converts your portable SKIL Drill into a 
stationary drill press for topmost drill- ¥% 
ing accuracy. Gives 20-to-1 leverage . 
higher than others...means easier work, 
less effort in the training shop and on 
maintenance jobs. Call your SKIL Tool 





Distributor for a demonstration today! f . — 
' : x 

SKILSAW, INC. " 

5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. tig 

Factory Branches in Principal Cities é 


In Canada: SKILTOOLS, LTD., 66 Portiand St., Toronto, Ont. 


See the EXTRA brilliance! 
Get the EXTRA safety! 






300 WATT 
Triple Purpose 


2X2 SLIDE AND FILMSTRIP 


PROJECTOR 


Silent Blower Cooling gives maximum 
protection to filmstrip or slides. Exclusive GoldE 
self-rewind. Receding aperture plates. Instant 
Framing. Choice of slide carriers. Available 
with coated Anastigmat lens. Modern, rugged, 
very stable. Light weight, easily portable. 


\ Write for Filmatic Bulletin No. 452 





1220-E WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
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Increases efficiency 


Reduces fatigue 
Less eye strain 
Improves posture 
Business office 


appearance 


5248 HOHMAN AVENUE 





As Necessary as the 
Typewriter Itself - - - 
If Peak Performance 
is to be Expected! 





Adjustable Typewriting Desk 
CLASSROOM MODEL 


HAMMOND DESK COMPANY 





Adjustable to any height from 
26 inches to 30 inches. Free 
copy of Know Your Typewriter 


Height” sent on request. 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 











PERFECT FOR SMALL DUPLICATING JOBS 








with registration every time. , 
Lettergraph Post Card Printer is handy and inex- 
pensive .. . has hundreds of uses in busi- 
ness, schools, clubs, churches, etc. 


Quick and accurate . . . this portable printer is 
popular wherever clear, low-cost dupli- 
cation is required. 


Write for Complete Catalog 






Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
THE HEYER CORPORATION 






1862 South Kostner Avenue * Chicago 23, U.S.A. 
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ALL STEEL 
FIREPROOF 
INDEXED 
PRACTICAL 
EFFICIENT 


File Drawer for in- 
dividual slide hold- 


a l SF-5 
on Bom ' File drawer for 


“Blocked” unit slides 
Model SF-5-S 


FOR ALL 2’’x2” SLIDES... Files; _ready- 
mounts, glass, etc., heavy gauge welded con- 
struction thruout . . . 5 drawers, instant selec- 
tion. Overall size: 15” wide; 12” deep; 13 
high. Olive-Grey enamel baked on. Polished 
chrome trim. 


Model SF-5 holds 1250 slides (2500 readymounts). 
Model SF_5S holds approx. 2500 slides (5000 


FILMSTRIP CABINET 
MF-6 Similar to Slide e 


readymounts). 





16MM Equipment 
Film Cabinets* Power 
Rewinds* Splicers* 
Film Cleaners* Pro- 
jection Tables* Reels* 
Cans* Complete Line 


Files .. .shas 6 draw- 
ers, adjustable divid- 
ers. Holds over 300 
regular 144” 35 mm 
filmstrip cans ... 
overall size 15” wide; 
12” deep; 13” high. 


New 16mm Cata- 
log No. 17 Now 
Ready . . 


Newmade 


PRODUCTS CORP. ®© NEW YORK,NY. 
































427 WEST 42 ST.e 
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OF ANY CLASSROOM... 


and for good reason too because Copy-rite Liquid Duplicators 
are built to be used by anyone... the most inexperienced 
student can transform blank 





paper into bright, easy-to-read 
reproductions quickly, simply and 
most important, clearly. Copy-rite 
Liquid Duplicators have no gad- 
gets. They operate and run with- 
out fuss or bother. You don’t 











even get your hands dirty from start 
to finish. 


The illustration below of the Unit 
Master is an important element of liquid 











duplicator operation. You simply type, 
draw or write what you want on a 
piece of paper, then every line is trans- 
ferred to the back of that paper. You put the sheet in any 
Copy-rite Liquid Duplicator and whizz—200 or more copies. 


Of course, we are proud to give details about the Copy-rite 
Liquid Duplicator such as 
gravity feed rollers, visible 
Peete fluid supply, unit master 
i sheets which can be erased 
ee or corrected without 
| trouble, etc. But in the 
\\ school room it’s perform- 
_\ ance that counts and you 
, have never seen such 
a machine for this. 






WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. 
1229 Cortland St. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please [_] send literature and samples 
(] arrange for a demonstration o\\ } 


NAME__ nestles Malemntmait —siclisitain 
a. cor naam 
CcITY_ oo _ZONE ca ee 
SCHOOL ienice emia visthiattacleinailiacloedainias 
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te retain its attractive appearance, to assure cleanliness 

and economical maintenance, your gymnasium floor finish 

must be preserved. Formerly this was almost impossible, 
because cleaners used to remove unsightly shoe marks were 
generally injurious to the finish. But now there is a tried 
and proved method of removing and preventing shoe marks 


economically and safely. It’s the Churchill Romp-On Cleaner 


Method . . . guaranteed to bring the results so urgently needed. 

Less than 30 minutes per day are required to keep the gym 

floor beautifully clean, always free from black shoe marks. 
And the finish is properly preserved without making the floor 
dangerously slippery! Call your Churchill distributor or repre- 
sentative today, or write... 


CHURCHILL MANUPAIGTURING COMPANY 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLOOR AND 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 








DO YOU HAVE A FLOOR PROBLEM? 


If so, The Kent Fast Cleaning Team 
can help you solve it. 








Kent Electric Mopper 


Excellent for water pick up. 


Can be converted to a dry 


vacuum. 
BUILT TO LAST 


Kent Floor Machine 


Made in several sizes for 
polishing, waxing, buffing, 
scrubbing, steel wooling, 
and light sanding. 


Visit our Booth B-35 
at the Philadelphia 
NEA Convention 


KENT 


Inc. 
424 Canal Street 


Rome, New York 
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FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS OF BRONZE 


for plaques and tablets 


for every school purpose ii 0 N Q R R 0 L L bh) 


—all in handsome, im- 


perishable International WA R M E M 0 a 1A L 5 


Solid Bronze —are_illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and AWARD PLAQUES 


custom designs. Write for 








it now—for immediate 
use or future reference. 
No charge or obligation. 


Ask for Catalog NS 











INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





HOLMES 












Sound-on-Film PROJECTOR 


The smooth quiet movement of 
this new Holmes Projector 
triples the film life—insures per- 
fect, rock-steady pictures. 


The new REXARC with 
high intensity arc lamp, 
40 watt output amplifier, 
and newest coaxial high 
and low frequency 
speaker, available. Write 
for the new catalog de- 
tailing the advanced features found only in a REX 


16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
1815 ORCHARD STREET > CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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What a ?eaz/and 
Sound System Will Do 
For Your School 


fc seaetes 


Have efficient control and coordination of all activities. 
Cut the volume of written carried messages—make 
announcements without routine-disturbing assemblies 
(to selected classrooms or to the entire school)—take 
attendance records speedily—have safe, sure central- 
ized supervision of fire drills and emergencies. Have at 
your fingertips instant two-way intercommunication 
between any classroom and central office for effective 
administrative supervision. 


| Stimulates Learning 


Provides dramatically effective teaching materials other- 
wise unavailable. Radio broadcasts, records and school- 
produced “‘live’’ broadcasts channeled to selected rooms, 
vitalize instruction in history, current events, geography, 
languages, music appreciation, speech, drama—en- 
hance the whole range of grade and course require- 
ments. Record music provides rhythm for physical 
education, cafeteria entertainment, background music 
for disciplined assemblies and dismissals—these and a 
host of other valuable functions. 


Make sure your Sound System will have these features: 


1. Every desirable program service: Radio, Phonograph, Microphone 
and Intercommunication. 2. Distribution of programs to any selected 
room or to all rooms. 3. Two- or three-program facilities simultane- 
ously to different groups of rooms. 4. High Fidelity AM, FM and Short 
Wave Radio (one or two as desired). 5. Dual-Speed Transcription 
Type Phonograph. 6. Facilities for broadcasting any room activity 
over the entire system. 7. Adequate microphone circuits. 8. Master 
Emergency Call button operating regardless of any control or switch 
setting. 9. Automatic Program Schedule Clock. 

Let us show you, without obligation, how the RAULAND SC160A 
System [illustrated above), incorporating all of these features, can 
integrate the administration and enhance the educational program 
of your school. Write us today. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


4243 N. KNOX AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 





SOUND « INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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ARCHER 


PORTABLE 


DENTAL 





CHAIR 


Once more available, this 60 Ib. portable chair 
makes it possible to use any space for dental, eye, 
ear, nose or throat clinic in one or many school 
buildings as needed. Raises, lowers, reclines. Fits 
average adults or children. Equipped with adjust- 
able head rest and cuspidor. Inexpensive, practi- 
cal, durable aluminum and steel construction. Write 
for details. 


ARCHER MFG. CO. 


187 N. WATER ST., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















(for all disc-type'floor machines) 


provide a quicker, safer finish 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY— Stee! Wool Products x 349 
London, Ohio 

Send literature showing how Sun Ray's radigt Winds save time 
and money and make floors safer. 





Name rad er ee tae 
Institution Frat aes 
x 
Address A recension . ee ee 
City & State XY oi an 
Seeeceeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeee seeeeeeeee 
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AGE F ENCE<% 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


Pap Dignan 


aR Sy a9 a a ep 





when you buy fence 


@ Protection of persons and property against common haz- 
ards is the specialized business of the Page Fence Association 
member near you. His long experience and the expertness of 
his organization, plus the high quality, varied styles and choice 
of metals provided by PAGE, make him the man to consult when 
considering chain link fence for any property. He will help you 
to select the right fence to meet your need and will submit cost 
estimates without obligation. Write for illustrated information 
and we will send name of the member nearest you. 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








PEABODY 
TEACHERS’ DESKS READY 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


No. 327 
PICTURED 











RECESSED 
BACK PANEL— 
SOLID OAK 


Designed to provide 
comfort, an abundance 
of desk and drawer 
space. Solid white oak 
—4]” x 29” x 30” high. 
Write for complete de- 
tails and prices. Now 
ready for shipment. 


* PEABODY No. 260 Steel Movable Desks 


| This is one of the most practical 
| school seats ever designed. It is roomy, 
| comfortable and flexible in use. Pea- 
body Ne. 260 has positive adjustment 
of both seat and desk—silent adjust- 
able hinges—trouble-free swivel—solid 
| Hard Maple top. Comes in new Sun 
Tan color. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 
NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
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QUICK DELIVERY....on sturdy, tear-resistant 
BOOK POCKETS 








“Immediate delivery on plain Style 'F’ Book Pockets... 
Printed pockets shipped within a week’’— that's the 
promise GAYLORD makes to you...and keeps! - 


In addition to prompt service, you can also be sure of 
long-lasting utility. Style “F” Book Pockets are particu- 
larly tough and tear-resistant. Made of a specially 
formulated paper stock, selected for its strength, these 
pockets will withstand innumerable book card insertions 
and removals. 





Plain and printed Style ‘'F’ Book 
. . 1 j . . 
Pockets. Size is 3/2 x 4/2 inches. Prices So — when you need sturdy book pockets in a hurry 
sent on request. — remember GAYLORD for fast service. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
. -yfele @ fe}, mae .V a] - 
Makers of Better Library Supplies 

















Here’s an instructors table eight feet long and 
30° wide—that provides plenty of room for 
students to gather around. No need to crowd 
and stand two-deep for close-ups of demon- 
stration experiments. It is designed for your 
comfort, too. A 23” wide knee space enables wot 
you to sit down at the table. This is only one of Hamilton's standard de- 
signs—many others are shown in the Hamilton catalog No. 211. Send for 


your copy today. 


Co “re HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. NS-3-49 
Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 

















ee ee ee commun NO. 211 to: wee 
— See Ta ET hl . Name..... sete cA 
LABORATORY _— Pesivon en fSchoe 
Address....... : 





<<! . 
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® Exclusive Brillo cross- 
stranded, top-quality steel 
fibers give most effective 
upkeep service at low cost 

. are resilient, fast- 
working, long-wearing. 

Four grades for all 
floors give multiple usage 

. from scouring to high 
polish. Sizes for all 
machines, 


“BRILLO 


SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL 


FLOOR PADS 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


Send for helpful 
folder on low-cost 
floor upkeep. 















planning 


TOMORROW? 


Do not overlook the advantages 


_— 


Heavy 
Bakelite Top 


Squires No. 60 
Boston Inkwell 





Very Low Evaporation 


LOW COST - DURABLE + ATTRACTIVE 


It is the answer to your inkwell problems 


SaQuirEsS INKWELL CO. 


Inkwell specialists since 1879 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 
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Locker Problems Solved 
BUDGET INTACT! 


Don’t break the bank for school- 
wide locker protection. Use the 
Dudley Self-Financing Plan to get 
dependable, Master-Chartered Dud- 
ley Locks on all lockers. Write for 
details. 


No cost no obligation. 


DUDLEY RD-2 


Rotating combination dial, 3-tumbler 
mechanism in stainless steel case. 








DUDLEY LOCK 


Dept. 310 
CORPORATION 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


AT LOWER COST! 


Equally comfortable 
too, for this Krueger 
chair features an extra 
large, recessed mason- 
ite seat and curved 
steel back rest scien- : 
tifically designed to — 
assure correct Ppos- 

ture. Single action em 
folding, positive ' 
seat lock and a 

smoothly baked finish are 
features which enhance 
its standard of value. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


ES BOGIES 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ wisconnin 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


570 W. Monroe St. 












Vol. 








Cae Kor 


ON EVERYDAY 
MAINTENANCE 



























| 
Montgomery provides over 90% 

of these types of low cost program timers 
used in schools. | 


e New — rich grey hammerloid hard baked enamel | 
case finish. 


e New — bright chrome finished metal parts. 
e New — clear vision face and hands. | 
e New — circuit switching components. 


e New — greater accuracy, longer life, simplified 
installation. 


eN SMALL SANDERS 


CF Many uses for the 
Sanderplane 
belt sander 


1, 2 or 4 circuits —controls any number of signals. 


for SCHOOLS - INSTITUTIONS - FACTORIES 


Tear out this ad and pin it to your letterhead for com- 
pletely descriptive and illustrated catalog with prices. 


MAINTENANCE 
MACHINES 
FOR ALL FLOORS 


Whether wood, marble, terrazzo, 
linoleum, rubber tile, asphalt, 
concrete or composition floors 
—you can keep floors /ooking 
right... with less labor and lower 
cost... using an American De- 
Luxe Machine! This universal 
machine can be equipped to 
scrub, scour, steel wool, polish 
and buff or disc sand. Maintains 
full power and brush speed on 
any floor. Safety-Grip Switch on 
handle for positive ‘‘off-on’”’ 
action...plus more new im- 
proved features. Three sizes— 
13, 15 and 17 inch. Send coupon 
for catalog and prices — no 
obligation. 


MERICAN 


FLOOR MACHINES* PORTABLE TOOLS 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
549 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





(= 
\ o p 


(8 aes 





from the Janitor Supply House 
DISPLAYING THIS EMBLEM! 


Not only is The NATIONAL SANITARY SuPPLY ASSOCIATION Member able to 
supply everything you may need in sanitary supplies, cleaning equip- 
ment, sanitary chemicals, etc., but his knowledge, acquired through 
years of specialized Sanitation and Maintenance experience, is at | 


FLOOR SANDERS 


five modelsinclu 
ing 8 and 12 in 
widths 











f THE AMERICAN FLOOR 
SURFACING MACHINE CO. 





your command and may prove helpful to you in speeding up your 
cleaning and sanitation program; may help you save fime and money. 
We are sure you will find it both PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE to consult 
@ NATIONAL SANITARY SuPPLY ASSOCIATION MEMBER about any of your 
cleaning, maintenance and sanitation problems. 


NATIONAL SANITARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATED NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 
National Headquarters 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Leo J. Kelly, Executive Vice-President 
PSCOHSEOOOOOH OOOOH HOOOOOOOOEOOO OOO OOEEEEEEEEE® 
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548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
Please send latest catalog on the following, without 
obligation. 


() Maintenance Machines (] Small Sanders 


] Saws (_] Floor Edgers O Floor Sanders 
PETE ETERTTELTEE TL Le is a mee 
Street... cccves pe hecne pa Cia teeed Chae Veneseceveds 

CNGGs cs ceveee Ve. Sate eee Ter Te re 
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ATLAS 
FLOORMASTER 


For FLOOR POLISHING 
o/ Sealed -in-Oil Lubrication. 
/ Patented. Dring Mechaniam 


a 
o 
Exclusive patented con- 
struction features assure 
trouble-free operation . 
eliminate costly service follow- 
ups, Sizes to meet every need. 
Attachments for 
corpet and rug 
cleaning. 


Write for Folder 
NS3 


ATLAS FLOOR SURFACING MACHINERY CORP. 








248 East 34th Street New York 16, N. Y. 





wn aver att ae a - gn - =~ ~ 
eee ——— 
oom re . 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
LOCKER ROOM BUDGETS! 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels 
are made stronger to last longer . . . that’s why the 
cost-per-use is so low ... why they’re the greatest value 


in school towels. Strength through double thread 
weave, 2 ply yarns, woven tape strips between each 
terry, and extra heavy tape selvage. They’re good for 
350-500 launderings! A medium priced range is avail- 
able, too. Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, 


Wisconsin. 


McARTHUR 
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NV eu / PORTABLE 
TRANSCRIPTION 


PLAYER 
P. A. SYSTEM 


NEWCOMB TR-16: The first real improvement in a tran- 


scription player in years. Never before has any player answered so 
thoroughly the schools need for ruggedness, serviceability, performance 
and ease of handling. The Newcomb TR-16 plays recordings up to 1712” 
diameter at 3313 or 78 R.P.M. with variable speed for pitch and tempo 
control. A full 10 watts of undistorted power. Uses a heavy-duty 12” 
speaker with kick proof grill. Has mike input with separate volume con- 
trols for mixing speech with records. Individual bass and treble tone 
controls. Underwriters approved. Entire unit weighs only 3812 lbs., size 
only 16%" x 16%" x 12”. 


Snvestigate this silaiaesd player oe 
write today for full particulars 


oO F 








nit So y wn_D 


iy 


DEPT.D. 6824 LEXINGTON AVE., 


o yy ~.* 






AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. 


HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 





%, 


GET REAL SHOWER SAFETY 


1. Positive pressure-actuated protection from scalds. 

2. Guaranteed performance. Accuracy within 2°F., even with pressure 
changes up to 857. 

3. Automatically shuts down flow if either hot or cold water fails. 

4. Only Safetymix has the Patented Flow Control Spindle with one moving 
part to regulate all valve functions. Easy to fix as a faucet. 

5. — design. Smart chrome finish in both exposed and concealed 

models. 
. Costs no more than ordinary valves. 





a 


ON THE JOB PROOF 


Pratt & Whitney, General Electric Co., du Pont Co., Ford Motor Co., 
Mass. General Hospital, Hotels Statler, Netherland Plaza, Ritz- 
Carlton; Harvard University, William and Mary College, University 
of Chicago, Stanford University, University of Washington, U. S. Army 
and Navy and Y. M. C. A.’s. 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY, STOCK OR INSTALL SAFETYMIX 
YOU CAN BE SURE OF SAFETY IN THE SHOWER. 
Send for bulletin and prices. 


THERE IS A SYMMONS REPRESENTATIVE NEAR YOU. 


791 TREMONT ST 
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IBM Electric...the Trend in Typing 


The new IBM Electric Typewriter offers both 
employer and typist many advantages. Fore- 
most is its saving of human energy. Typing 
is almost effortless. 

Next in importance is the outstanding 
quality of the work it produces. Each typed 
impression is uniform, giving to the finished 
work an appearance which is invariably neat 
and pleasing to read. 





The experience of many years in manu- 
facturing all-electric (and only electric) 
typewriters has resulted in excellence of 
operation and beauty of styling... hence 
the wide acceptance of IBM Electric Type- 
writers by typists and businessmen alike. 

The IBM representative nearest you will 
demonstrate the many new features of the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


If it’s IBM... it is electric 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 





ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES .. . SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 
PROOF MACHINES... TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 136. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Liquid Soap Dispenser 





The new Bobrick liquid soap dispenser 
was developed by a leading industrial 
designer to combine attractiveness and 
functional simplicity. Known as the Bo- 
brick 24, the streamlined hood and all 
working parts are of stainless steel. The 
mechanism is completely demountable 
and replaceable without the use of any 
special tools, The shatterproof soap con- 
tainer is made of Lustrex which is im- 
pervious to all soaps and being translu- 
cent, the level of the soap is readily visi- 
ble. The mechanism, known as Bobrick 
HydroFlex, is designed to give trouble- 
free service indefinitely. 

The result of more than two years of 
research and testing, the new dispenser 
is attractive, practical and requires a 
minimum of maintenance. The con- 
cealed wall fastening guards against theft 
and the newly designed, locked filler-cap 
is chained to the dispenser. The cap can 
only be opened by a special key. The 
Bobrick WallPlad permits attaching the 
new dispenser to marble, tile, steel, con- 
crete or any hard surface wall without 
screws in less than 3 minutes, or it may 
be attached by conventional methods. 
Bobrick Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, 1839 
Blake Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. (Key 
No, 501) 





All-Steel Type Cabinet 


The new ATF-91 type cabinet is an 
economical unit developed for high 
schools requiring efficient design and con- 
struction, The cabinet includes the stand- 
ard 22 case body with one blank case, 
one Wells two-font case, one adjustable 
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lead and slug case and 13 California job 
cases. Removable steel filler covers lower 
six case openings and a lock is provided 
for all cases. All cases are constructed 
with Presdwood Masonite bottoms and 
have steel cabinet fronts fitted with com- 
bination pull and label holders and steel 
shoes. 

Two pupils can be accommodated at 
the same time at the double working- 
bank top which extends 3 inches over 
each end of the cabinet body, providing 
comfortable knee clearance. Each work- 
ing surface is designed to hold a full 
sized type case without overhang. The 
cabinet is 404 inches high to lower edge 
of working surface and occupies 42 by 
33 inches of floor space. It is finished in 
baked enamel. American Type Found- 
ers, Dept. NS, Elizabeth, N.J. (Key No. 
502) 


Folding Lunchroom Units 


The Schieber “In-Wall” and “Against- 
the-Wall” folding table and bench units 
for converting auditoriums, gymnasiums 
and other rooms quickly into lunchrooms 
have been improved by the addition of 
new marbelized linoleum tops. Units are 
still available with solid color linoleum 
tops but the new tops offer a variety of 
colors to harmonize with room decora- 
tions. Schieber Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
12720 Burt Rd., Detroit 23, Mich, (Key 
No. 504) 


Portable Microgroove Recorders 


Presto recorders have been redesigned 
for microgroove as well as regular record- 
ing. The new models, known as K-10 
and Y-3, feature a pick-up with variable 
weight and changeable needle and have 
provision for feeds of 112 and 224 lines 
per inch, both inside-out and outside-in. 
Longer playing time and less filing space 
for recordings are possible with the new 
recorders since 634 minutes of recording 
occupies only one inch of disc. Disc 
costs are also reduced by use of this 
machine. A new improved microgroove 
playback turntable for high fidelity re- 
production of microgroove recordings is 
also available in either single speed or 
two speed (78 and 331% r.p.m.) models, 


Presto Recording Corp., Dept. NS, 
P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N.J. (Key 
No. 503) 


AM-7 Dishwashing Machine 


The new AM-7 glass and dishwashing 
machine is a heavy-duty, semi-automatic 
rack-type model designed to do the ma- 
jor job in medium-sized kitchens. The 
completely new water distribution sys- 
tem features a high speed wash. The 
wing-type rinse sprayers and double-end 
nozzles above and the pick-off revolving 
lower rinse arms with curved ends pro- 
vide water action which quickly strips 
the food from the dishes. The single- 
handle control with interlocking device 
makes it impossible to open the doors 
while wash or rinse is on. 

The unit is made of stainless steel 
with newly designed doors with long 
insulated handles. The regular wash 
water overflow with large skimming sur- 
face and lift-off cap is augmented by an 
auxiliary overflow for plumbing code 
compliance. Other features include pick- 
off type, easily removable cabinet cover; 
dial type wash and rinse thermometers; 
easily operated drain lever; thermostati- 
cally regulated steam injector or gas 
burner, and conveniently located fill 
valve. The machine occupies a minimum 





of space considering its capacity and is 
designed for straight wall or corner in- 
stallations. The Hobart Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, Troy, Ohio. (Key No. 505) 
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Something New 





TO SIMPLIFY... 







EXPEDITE... 
IMPROVE ACCURACY OF 





AN IMPORTANT NEW METHOD of con 
ducting fast, yet extremely accurate hearing tests 
among groups of 20, 30 or even 40 school chil- 
dren simultaneously, has been devised to overcome 
the most disturbing impediment to satisfactory 
school hearing test programs. 

Since 1925, almost every attempt to screen out 
hearing defects through group tests has been 
handicapped in one of two ways: 

Errner Curpren Wirs DEFECTIVE 
HEARING IN THE HicH Tones WERE 
Missep BecaustE ‘THEY CORRECTLY 
Guessep Dicrrs SoLtELty FROM THE 
Key VoweEL Sounps 

OR, 

CuitpreEN Wuo Were “NuMBeERsS 
Stow” WereE INCORRECTLY CLASSIFIED 
As Havinc Imparrep HEARING. 

As a result, individual pure-tone tests became 
the only effective means of detecting all true 
losses. However, the value of this accuracy gained 
has often been questioned in the light of both 
costs and the time consumed in such a program. 

Now, a new method (called the “Massachu- 
setts Hearing Test”) has combined the precision, 


P. W. Johnston of the Massachusetts Department of Health states 
that “Forty children can be tested with this method (the 
Massachusetts Hearing Test) and all papers graded in 
accuracy and qualitative analysis of individual approximately 17 minutes.” Scientific retests by pure-tone 
testing pure-tone audiometers with the mass test- individually proved the accuracy of the first sweep tests. 
ing convenience of group audiometric equipment. In his tests, Johnston utilized Maico RS group audi- 
ometric equipment (A.M.A. accepted) or other group 
audiometric equipment on hand in conjunction with the 
Maico D-8 (portable) or D-9 (table) model individual 
pure-tone audiometers (both A.M.A. accepted). 

Write for further information on how this new test 
methodology using standard A.M.A. accepted Maico 
audiometric equipment can increase the speed and effec- 
tiveness of the hearing test program in your school or 
school system. 
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The Maico Company, Inc. ! 
SCHOOL AUDIOMETRIC TESTING | Minneapolis 1, Minn. ‘ ; 
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Blackboard Reconditioner 
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A new method has been developed to 
recondition old blackboards that have a 
polished surface and on which chalk no 
longer marks clearly because of years of 
use. The new Pangborn equipment is de- 
signed to sandblast the boards quickly, 
efhiciently and without dirt or muss. Con- 
sisting of three parts—a blast cleaning 
machine, a dust collector and an air com- 
pressor—the equipment is easily portable, 
quickly set up and readily moved from 
room to room. 

A four foot section of blackboard can 
be blast-cleaned at each setting of the 
machine which fits tightly against the 
blackboard with special rubber seals to 
prevent escape of the air-driven abrasive 
and the resultant dust. The dust is col- 
lected by vacuum in a bag which is easily 
emptied at convenient intervals, thus no 
dirt escapes into the schoolroom and the 
operator works in a clean atmosphere. 
Air pressure for operation of the equip- 
ment is furnished by a compressor sta- 
tioned outside the building, powered by 
a portable gasoline or electric motor. The 
equipment is easy and economical to 
operate and after use the blackboard has 
a.superior finish. Pangborn Corporation, 
Dept. NS, Hagerstown, Md. (Key No. 
506) 


Neo-Sponge Comfort Mat 


The Neo-Sponge Comfort Mat is an 
all around standing mat with a new, dif- 
ferent and more restful cushioning effect. 
Made of du Pont Neoprene, there are 
triangular raised “feet” on both sides of 
the mat to provide non-slip foot traction 
and make the mat reversible. The mat 
is non-absorbent and is an insulator, both 
thermally and electrically. It is resistant 
to deterioration by greases, fats, oils, heat 
or acids and comes in standard widths 
of 18 and 36 inches with lengths up to 
9 feet 6 inches. American Floor Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. NS, 1526 M St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. (Key No. 507) 


Concealed Door Closer 


A new door closer has been 
nounced which provides concealed con- 
trol for any metal interior door up to 
3 feet 6 inches by 7 feet by 1% inches 


an- 
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in size at a cost which compares fa- 
vorably with that of an ordinary exposed 
closer of similar capacity. The closing 
mechanism is entirely hidden within the 
top rail of the door and only a slender 
arm, attached to the frame by a recessed 
sofht plate, is visible. Violent opening 
is prevented by a shock-absorber which 
is standard equipment and a hold-open 
arm may be specified. The closer can 
be installed in a minimum of time as 
both door and frame are previously pre- 
pared for the closer by the door fab- 
ricator. LCN Closers, Inc., Dept. NS, 
416 W. Superior St., Chicago 10. (Key 
No. 508) 





Garbage Container 


Sanicon is a container which 
pletely encloses refuse cans and keeps 
them fumigated with a special chemical 
compound built into a receptacle in the 


com- 





bottom of the unit. The hinged lid can- 
not be lost or broken and it will remain 
open when raised all the way, thus allow- 
ing the use of both hands for disposing 
of refuse. Metal aprons beneath the top 
doors funnel the garbage into the inside 
cans without spilling, the lid is closed 
and the garbage is kept free from vermin, 
flies, rodents and other pests and gives 
off no odor. 

Constructed of aluminum alloy, Sani- 
con is rustproof and can be used either 
indoors or outdoors. It is mounted on 
3 inch rubber-tired ball-bearing casters 
and thus is easy to move to the site of 
garbage pick-up or disposal. The de- 
odorant, containing 5 per cent DDT, is 
harmless to humans and needs replacing 
only at 6 month intervals for maximum 
effectiveness. Sanicon is available in 
double size, holding 2 cans up to 26 
gallons capacity each, and in single size. 
The Sanicon Co., Dept. NS, Western 
Union Bldg., Norfolk, Va. (Key No. 
509) 


Hectograph Carbon Paper 


The new Underwood Finger-Proof 
Stainless Hectograph Carbon Paper is the 





result of years of research and develop- 
ment. Utilizing a plastic surface film to 
seal in the colors used in the Hectograph 
process, the new carbon paper is designed 
for use with duplicating machines. It is 
smudge resistant, thus permitting han- 
dling by an operator without soiling of 
fingers and clothing. The carbon will 
produce sharp master copies with im- 
proved uniformity in intensity and 
makes a large quantity of reproductions. 
Because of the plastic surface film, the 
paper resists moisture and is unaffected 
by summer temperatures or high humid- 
ity. Underwood Corporation, Dept. NS, 
1 Park Ave., New York 16. (Key No. 


510) 


Letheray Units 


New Letheray units have been de- 
signed for use in protecting stored foods, 
books and other products from air-borne 
bacteria and mold spores. They may 
be mounted flush on ceilings or over 
tables and conveyors in store rooms, 
kitchens and other locations where sup- 
plies are stored or handled. These ultra- 
violet units are designed for direct 
irradiation of supplies or of the sur- 
rounding air. The units are equipped 
with adjustable louvers which can be 
set to direct or baffle the germicidal rays 
as desired. They are also suitable for 
protection of personnel through destroy- 
ing air-borne bacteria. Hanovia Chemical 
& Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Newark 5, N. J. 
(Key No. 511) 


Demountable Steamer Door 


Demountable steamer compartment 
doors, which can be quickly removed for 
easy cleaning, are now available for 
Steam-Chef Cookers. The new door is 
made of aluminum so that it is light in 
weight and sanitary. It will be standard 
equipment on all new Steam-Chef models 
and is offered as a conversion feature on 





all previous models. The Cleveland 
Range Co., Dept. NS, 3333 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. (Key No. 512) 
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One-Piece China Cup 


A new mechanized process has been 
developed to produce a one-piece cup 
without joints, cup and handle forming 
an integral unit. Cost is reduced by the 
new automatic cup-making process 
which results in accelerated production 
and low breakage during manufacture. 
Strength of cup and handle is equalized 
by this process which is the result of an 
intensive research program. 

The new cup is available in the Ovide 
shape and is made with the All-American 
vitrified china body used in all Buffalo 
China products. It is supplied with or 
without standard decorations in Buffalo 
China white, Cafe and Lune colors. 
Buffalo Pottery, Inc., Dept. NS, Buffalo 
10, N.Y. (Key No. 513) 


Reproduction Unit 


A new streamlined dry process repro- 
duction unit has been announced for 
making a variety of dry prints, positives 
and negatives. It is designed to repro- 
duce anything drawn, typed, printed or 
photographed on translucent paper in a 
matter of seconds. Only a single operator 
is needed to turn out prints with black, 


red, blue, yellow or sepia lines and 
images. The machine develops continu- 


ous prints up to 42 inches wide from 
cut sheets or roll stock in any lengths, 
at a speed of 5 feet per minute. The 
unit is easily installed and is simple to 
operate. Peck and Harvey, Dept. NS, 
5736 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45. (Key 
No. 514) 


“Sound King” Projector 


The “Sound King” Projector has been 
taken over by the Connecticut Tele- 
phone and Electric Division which com- 
pany has brought out a new 16 mm. 
sound-silent model. The new model has 
been basically redesigned and _ reengi- 
neered, the more important changes in- 
cluding power rewind; 8 inch Alnico 





magnet dynamic unit; amplifier with 
a 5 watt output; safety interlock mech- 
anism which automatically cuts off the 
motor and lamp if the film is lost; 
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cushion action film shoes for added film 
life; simplified thread.ng and gate op- 
eration, and a_ reduced number of 
sprockets and of gears in the gear train. 
Known as Model C-l, the new pro- 
jector produces a sharp, brilliant pic- 
ture, has rich clear sound, is light in 
weight and easy to operate. Projector and 
speaker are housed in carrying cases. 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Div., Great 
American Industries, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Meriden, Conn. (Key No. 515) 


Elec:ric Ceramic Kiln 


The new Hotpack electric ceramic 
kiln is a small, compact unit which 
should serve effectively in the art de- 
partment. The interior size is 8 inches 
wide, 8 inches deep and 11 inches high. 





Heaters are constructed to allow air cir- 
culation between coils. thus giving 
long firing service. Three sets of ele- 
ments deliver an even distribution of 
heat throughout the chamber and the 
base of the kiln has special insulation 
so that it can be used on a table top. 
Controls are located on the top panel 
for convenience, a three heat switch 
permits low, medium and high heat, a 
built-in visible indicating pyrometer 
shows the actual temperature in the kiln 
and the unit has two remevable shelves. 
The Electric Hotpack Co., Inc., Dept. 
NS, Philadelphia 35, Pa. (Key No. 516) 


Voit Baiting Tee 

The new Voit BT1 Batting Tee has 
been developed to make it possible for 
four or five times as many youngsters to 
bat during each play period and to serve 
as a trainer when teaching young batters 
how to place their hits. 

The unit consists of a heavy base on 
which the tee, a flexible rubber neck 
with a soft rubber tip, is mounted. The 
softball is set on the tip of the tee from 
which it is hit by the batters. The tee 
is sturdily constructed and is adjustable 
from 21 to 39 inches in height. W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp., Dept. NS, 1600 E. 
25th St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. (Key No. 
517) 


Functional Kindergarten Furniture 





Completely functional school furniture, 
designed by Mr. James Leonard for the 
Educational Supply Association of Eng- 
land, is being introduced in America by 


Knoll Associates. Developed as a result 
of wartime shortages, the new furniture 
is constructed of aluminum alloy and 
resin-bonded plywood and is light in 
weight, sturdy and attractive. The metal 
parts are finished by a new process which 
produces a hygienic, scratch-proof gloss 
finish which is easily maintained. 

The kindergarten tables, illustrated, 
and matching chairs are designed so that 
they can be readily stacked vertically in 
a minimum of space when the room is 
to be cleared for activity projects. The 
aluminum alloy and plywood construc- 
tion makes both tables and chairs light in 
weight and easy to handle. The clean, 
modern lines of the furniture make i 
attractive and at the same time mainte- 
nance is facilitated. The chairs, with seat 
and backrest of molded plywood, provide 
a natural seating position and are avail- 
able in 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 inch 
heights. Tables are 36 by 18 or 18 by 18 
inches, depending upon need, and are 
15, 17, 19 and 22 inches in height. Knoll 
Associates, Dept. NS, 601 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (Key No. 518) 


Record Storage 


A new economical, efficient and sim- 
ple method of housing, filing and pro- 
tecting recordings and transcriptions is 
offered in the Diskeeper. This conven- 
ient unit consists of sectional cabinets 
which can be placed together to form a 
file or library of any required size. Each 
unit of the all metal cabinet contains six 
compartments, three in a row, two tiers 
high. Each compartment houses 30 discs 
in individual pockets constructed of 
strong red wallet material. It is so de- 
signed that the record in the pocket can 
be swung out when needed. 

The cabinets, constructed of 20 gauge 
metal, spot-welded, are available in three 
sizes, for 10, 12 and 16 inch discs. Where 
albums are used the individual pockets 
can be omitted from the necessary num- 
ber of compartments. Wallach & Asso- 
ciates, Dept. NS, 1532 Hillcrest Rd., 
Cleveland 18, Ohio. (Key No. 519) 
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Aluminum Slide Binder 


The new GoldE “Snap-it” aluminum 
2 by 2 inch slide binder is designed to 
permit easier, faster mounting of 35 mm. 
color or black and white film. The film 
is placed between the two pieces of glass 
in the binder and the binder snaps 
them together. The film is self-center- 
ing and is held firm and flat. 

The aluminum binder has round cor- 
ners, is shockproof and dustproof and 
provides protection for color transparen- 
cies. It can be reused since the film is 
readily snapped out and another put 
in. The binder is light in weight, easy 
to store or carry in quantity and has 
an identification panel for projection 
guide. GoldE Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 1222 
W. Madison St., Chicago 7. (Key No. 
520) 


Ampro Film Splicer 


A precision film splicer for handling 
8 mm. and 16 mm. sound and silent 
films has been developed by Ampro. 
Single shearing action, rapid repeated 
splicing operations, marrow pressure 
welded splice and splicing of sound with 
heads up for amateur editing or tails up 
for inspection or repair service are some 
of the features of the new unit. It is 
finished in bronze crinkle-baked enamel. 
Ampro Corp., Dept. NS, 2835 N. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago 18. (Key No. 521) 


Institutional Sound System 


A new institutional paging, call and 
sound system for general coverage has 
been developed. The unit type of 
amplification installation is used and 
the number of input sources, such as 
microphones, may be increased by in- 
stalling a small packaged sub-chassis 
into the main amplifier. Equalizers are 
available where unusual acoustical con- 
ditions are involved. Larger installa- 
tions use rack and panel mounting in 
which simultaneous paging may be done 
to different outlets and an emergency 
“all-call” to all outlets. The system 
is flexible in use, economically expanded 
as needed and easily maintained. Bard- 
well & McAlister, Inc., Dept. NS57, 
Box 1310, Hollywood 28, Calif. (Key 
No. 522) 


Gravity-Feed Slicer 


The new Model 805 Gravity-Feed 
Slicer is designed to combine the best 
features of the gravity principle with 
precision slicing. It provides a fast, easy 
way to slice hot and cold meats, fruits 
and vegetables, bread and cheese down 
to the last piece. 

A large removable receiving tray of 
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stainless steel extends far enough under 
the knife to permit of slices stacking in 
the center. The carbon steel knife slices 
in any thickness up to % inch and thick- 
ness is easily set by an illuminated dial 
adjuster. An automatic concealed sharp- 
ener is attached to the machine and the 
motor is totally enclosed. The new 
slicer has no corners or crevices to col- 
lect crumbs and is easily taken apart 
for cleaning. All parts of Model 805 are 
made of stainless steel, anodized alumi- 
num or chrome with base finished in 
white baked-on Dulux. U. S. Slicing 
Machine Co., Inc., Dept. NS, La Porte, 
Ind. (Key No. 523) 


MagicTape Recorder 


The new Crestwood MagicTape Re- 
corder features two new engineering 
developments, completely new type of 
recording mechanism and a compact, 
high gain amplifier unit. The result is 
a high fidelity tone, reproducing the full 





frequency range from 50 to 8000 cycles 
and capable of recording and reproduc- 
ing fine gradations of voice, instrument 
and orchestra in a low priced machine. 
Two channel recording is another fea- 
ture of the new machine which puts a 
full hour’s recording on a standard half 
hour reel but single channel recordings 
made on other machines can be played 
on the Crestwood. Three controls, for- 
ward-stop-rewind, record-or-play and 
tone-and-volume, make operation simple. 
Reels are threaded into the machine by 
merely dropping the tape into a slot. 
Accidental erasing while rewinding tape 
is prevented by a safety control and re- 
wind time is less than 1’4 minutes for a 
half-hour reel. The machine is compact, 
weighing only 25 pounds including mi- 
crophone and extra reel, and is housed in 
a sturdy, portable case with carrying 
handle. It is self-contained but output 
jacks permit playing through a high 
fidelity radio amplifier, a public address 
system or auxiliary speakers. Crestwood 
Recorder Corp., Dept. NS, 218 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 4. (Key No. 524) 





Product Literature 


e Six lithographed wall charts in two 
colors, illustrating the important areas of 
nuclear physics, each measuring 25 by 36 
inches and printed on heavy stock, have 
been developed by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. School Service, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
A 32 page book of supplementary infor- 
mation accompanies the charts, the com- 
plete set selling for $1. The charts cover 
the 10 basic particles important in nu- 
clear physics, how nuclei are put together, 
natural and man-made nuclear reactions, 
types of apparatus for detecting and in- 
ducing nuclear reactions, 5 areas for the 
useful application of atomic energy and 
the major theoretical, experimental and 
engineering achievements in nuclear 


physics. (Key No, 525) 


e Free test samples of “Crystal-Beaded” 
screen fabric are being offered by the 
manufacturer, Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. The 
company has devoted almost 20 years to 
improving and perfecting a screen surface 
to give maximum brilliance plus wide- 
angle reflection without sacrificing long 
wearing quality. The sample swatch 
offered is of adequate size to permit fair 
comparison of the material and carries 


test instructions. (Key No. 526) 


e The 1949 edition of the booklet, 
“Floors That Endure,” has been issued 
by the Tile-Tex Company, Inc., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. Included is a pamphlet 
showing the new 1949 Tile-Tex color 
line illustrating the new colors available 
in this practical, durable, attractive as- 
phalt tile. Suggested patterns in asphalt 
tile are illustrated in full color in the 
booklet over the heading, “You can de- 
sign your own floor—here are a few 


ideas!” (Key No. 527) 


e “A study of Machine Accounting 
Methods for the Advanced Accounting 
Student” is the title of a 64 page booklet 
issued by The National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. The booklet is a 
veritable course in machine accounting 
with specimen forms reproduced on each 
page with descriptive text. Subjects 
covered include accounts receivable; ac- 
counts payable, purchase and expense 
distribution; payroll writing; labor dis- 
tribution and cost records; window-post- 
ing applications; central control and 
proof in banks, and bank depositors’ 
checking accounts. Blank pages are left 
between subjects for the student to make 


his notes. (Key No. 528) 


e “Mats for Every Purpose” is the title 
of. a new 12 page folder issued by 
American Mat Corp., 1736 Adams St., 
Toledo 2, Ohio, Descriptive informa- 
tion on mats of rubber, wood, composi- 
tion and steel and their uses in the pro- 
motion of sanitation, safety and comfort 


are included, (Key No. 529) 
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e A new 1948-1949 catalog, “Films By 
Coronet,” has recently been’ issued by 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, to provide educators 
and the entire visual education field with 
an up-to-date reference for the complete 
Coronet Film Library. Recommended 
grade levels for which each film is de- 
signed, short descriptive information, 
educational collaborator and length and 
price of each film are given, together 
with information on purchase, lease- 
purchase and preview, rental sources and 


a “Utilization Chart.” (Key No. 530) 


e “This Formica World” is a new ex- 
ternal house organ, the first issue of 
which appeared in October. This attrac- 
tively laid out and printed booklet, 
illustrated in full color and in black and 
white and employing color throughout 
most effectively, is being published by 
The Formica Company, 4614 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. The 
editorial material contains much of in- 
terest to any executive, including a “sight 
seeing tour” through the new Terrace 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, how Formica 
is used in airplanes and the story of 
Pregwood, a combination of wood and 
plastic. The magazine is being sent to 
the company’s customers and _ potential 
customers as well as to employes to ac- 
quaint them with new developments and 
applications of Formica products. (Key 


No, 531) 


e A new catalog of “Harold Equipment 
and Supplies for Colleges, Schools and 
Institutions” has been issued by Harold 
Supply Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. Illustrated and described are many 
items of furniture, dietary equipment 
and supplies, lighting, maintenance 
equipment and supplies and dormitory 


equipment. (Key No. 532) 


e “Weather Instruments and Teaching 
Aids” are illustrated and described in a 
catalog recently issued by Science Asso- 
ciates, 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, 
Pa. Specific recommendations are made 
in the booklet for complete weather sta- 
tions suitable for a primary school, a sec- 
ondary school and a college. (Key No. 
533) 


e Buyers of fluorescent lighting equip- 
ment can make certain the fixtures they 
purchase will provide the performance 
that has been specified through a study 
of the new “Fleur-O-Lier Index System” 
booklet recently published by Fleur-O- 
Lier Manufacturers, 2116 Kieth Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Included is informa- 
tion on the evaluation of luminaires; 
data and drawings relating to fixture 
classification, shielding, brightness and 
service classification; standard specifica- 
tions, test procedures and inspection pro- 
cedures, and a chart on the Fleur-O-Lier 
Index System. (Key No. 534) 
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e A comprehensive catalog of “Edwards 
Electrical Signaling Communication and 
Protection” equipment for schools, col- 
leges, hospitals and other buildings has 
recently been issued, in semi-loose-leaf 
form, by Edwards and Company Inc., 
Norwalk, Conn. The catalog is divided 
by marginal tabs clearly marked as to 
products and the complete index system 
makes it easy to find the desired data. 
Technical information, specifications, dia- 
grammatic drawings and other illustra- 
tions on the complete line offered by 
this company are supplemented by de- 
tailed price lists at the end of each sec- 


tion. (Key No. 535) 


e “A Catalog of Selected Publications” 
has been issued by British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, containing a selected list of publica- 
tions issued free of charge and listed un- 
der booklets and reference material. (Key 


No. 536) 


Film Releases 


“Seven Little Ducks,” 2 editions, one 
for primary and one for secondary 
schools; “Navajo Indians of the Painted 
Desert,” 1 reel, 16 mm. sound, black and 
white; “Frontier Farmers of Alaska,” 16 
mm. sound, color or black and white, 
18 min. Bailey Films, Inc., 2044 N. 
Berendo, Hollywood 27, Calif. (Key No. 
537) 


“Spanish Children,” “Iberian Peninsula,” 
“Australia,” “Personality Development 
Series, Parts I, II and III,” “The Air- 
port,” “British Isles” and “Building a 
Highway,” all 16 mm. 1 reel, sound, 
black and white. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 
538) 


“Wheels A-Rolling,” film of Chicago 
Railroad Fair 1948 pageant, 16 mm. 
sound and color, 16 mm. black and white 
or 8 mm. black and white. John Ott 
Flms, 730 Elm St., Winnetka, Ill. (Key 
No. 539) 


Six new filmstrips on “Transportation 
Around the World,” black and white, 
average 50 frames each, covering 
“Wheels, Animals and Men,” “Engines, 
Rails and Roads,” “Steam, Sail and 
Muscle,” “Water Travel Today,” “Con- 
quering the Airways” and “Safety in 
Transportation.” Audio-Visual Div., 
Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. (Key No. 
540) 


“Tt Must Be Somewhere,” color, sound 
film devoted to the importance to ex- 
ecutives and department heads of mod- 
ern methods of filing. Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(Key No. 541) 


“Lake Port,” “The Po River Valley 
(Italy)” and “The Lumber States 


(U.S.A.-Pacific Northwest),” 3 new sub- 
jects in the series, “The Earth and Its 
Peoples.” United World Films, Inc., 445 
Park Ave., New York 22. (Key No. 542) 


“Light and Shadow,” elementary school 
science film, “Transmission of Rotary 
Motion,” secondary school science film, 
“Transfer of Heat,” upper elementary 
and secondary school science film, “We 
Visit the Seashore,” primary grade film 
and “Let’s Look at Animals,” elementary 
science film for grades 1 and 2, all 16 
mm., 1 reel, sound. Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
(Key No. 543) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


American Tile and Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N.J., manufacturer of Amtico Rubber 
Tile, announces the opening of new 
showrooms at 281 Fifth Ave., New York, 
where extensive displays will show the 


complete line. (Key No. 544) 


Columbia Mills, Inc., manufacturer ol 
window shades and shade cloth, an- 
nounces change of location from 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, to 428 S. 
Warren St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. (Key No. 


545) 


Natco, Inc., manufacturer and distributor 
of 16 mm. sound projectors and _acces- 
sories, has moved its headquarters from 
505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, 
to 4401 W. North Ave., Chicago 39. 
(Key No. 546) 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp., manufacturer 
of structural glass blocks and cellular 
glass insulation, announces removal from 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
to larger quarters at 307 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22. (Key No. 547) 


The Rauland-Borg Corporation has pur- 
chased the Sound Division of The Rau- 
land Corporation. The new corporation 
will continue to manufacture and sell 
the complete line of Sound and Ampli- 
call products formerly manufactured by 
The Rauland Corp, at the same address, 
4245 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, and 
with the same sales, engineering and pro- 
duction personnel. (Key No, 548) 


Wright Manufacturing Co. is the new 
name of the manufacturing firm former- 
ly known as Taylor Manufacturing Co. 
The company, manufacturer of Wright 
Rubber Tile, will continue its general 
sales headquarters under the new name 
at the present plant, 3056 W. Meinecke 
Ave., Milwaukee 10, Wis., but the main 
administration offices will be moved to 
the new $2,000,000 Wright plant addi- 
tion now under construction at Houston, 
Tex. A new general sales manager, Ber- 
tram R. Scheff, has been appointed by 
the president. (Key No. 549) 
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Literature available on request: 
"Marble for the Home” 
“Marble for the Hospital” 
"Stores Modernize with Marble’’ 
“Marble Forecast 1949” 



















Dhucames 


about 
Marble Halls 


come true... 


when wise planning 
chooses the best materials 
for the most important construction 


of all — the erection of a school. 


Marble is beautiful, enduring, 
sanitary, economical. No other 


material is more easy to maintain or clean. 





i Marble Institute 
| of America, inc. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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YEs, and there’s no question about it! For, bills are kept at a minimum, because Honeywell 


great as have been the advances in education, control eliminates overheating and consequent 
comfort has definitely kept pace to say the least. fuel waste. 
Today even the smaller schools enjoy the There is a Honeywell control system for 
advantages of even and correct temperature, every school — old or new — large or small. The 
with fresh clean air regardless of weather Honeywell representative in or near your city 
conditions outside — thanks to Minneapolis- will gladly show you the advantages of Honey- 
Honeywell automatic temperature controls. This well automatic temperature control for your 
means that pupils are alert—able to absorb school. Call him or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
today’s modern teachings and less apt to suffer Minneapolis 8, Minn. In Canada: Leaside, 
from colds and other ills. It means, too, that fuel Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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